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Welcome 



We would like to welcome you, the reader, to this volume of papers written by 
presenters at JALT98. The 24 th International JALT Conference, Focus on the 
Classroom: Interpretations, was held in Omiya, Saitama-ken in November 1998, and 
featured over 300 presentations. Similar to any other international convention, JALT98 
was part ritual and part innovation: familiar in many ways, like an old friend, and 
enchanting too, like a new friendship. Indeed, we trust that voice of friendship quietly 
echoes for you through these pages. 



Rather than group the papers by content area, or distinguish between practice and theory, 
we decided to organise the papers by voice. The JALT98 proceedings start with 
Voices of Experience, which are followed by Voices of Observation, Voices of 
Interpretation, and, finally, Voices of Experimentation. This creates, we believe, an 
intriguing mosaic of teacher and learner development processes at work, and captures, 
we hope, a strong sense of critical reflective practice. 



Perhaps, the proceedings from a conference represent a passing consensus. Perhaps, 
they help naturalise existing trends, too. We cannot be certain. Fortunately, however, 
we may turn to you, the reader, for assistance. Please enjoy this recording of different 
voices according to your own needs and interests. 
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Focus on the Classroom 



Towards More Use of English in Class by JTEs 

Midori T. Iwano, Nanzan Junior College 



ERIC 



The language of instruction among Japanese 
Teachers of English (JTEs) is an issue I have 
been following for the past 5 years. I would 
like to report on my findings and experiences 
in three parts: (a) the situation in my junior 

college classroom; (b) the guided discussion 
at JALT98; and (c) several practical 
proposals for increasing the use of English in 
class. 

The situation in my junior college 
classroom 

According to a survey by Koike and others in 
1980, while 2% of JTEs teach all ( zenbu ) in 
English in their college and university English 
classes and 4% of them usually (daitai) use 
English, 60 % of JTEs hardly ever or never 
( amari or zenzen) use English in their college 
English classes (Koike et al., 1980, p. 70). 
With the Grammar Translation Method 
(GTM) or Yakudoku (meaning “read and 
translate”), a JTE can comfortably run a 
reading class in Japanese. “Although the 
(GTM) often creates frustration for students, 
it makes few demands on teachers” (Richards 
& Rodgers, 1986, p. 4). I remember 
disliking my JTEs’ Yakudoku classes in 
college, as did my college friends when I 
asked them to recall their classes at an alumni 
meeting in Nagoya. However, I had never 
considered using alternative methods in my 
own classes until I was asked by my MAT 
supervisor, Nelson Einwachter from the 
School for International Training : “Why 

did you use Japanese to ask students if you 
could clean the blackboard?” 

According to my students over the past 4 
years, I am the only JTE who has been using 
English in class at my junior college. Of 
course, when I feel it necessary to use 
Japanese, I don't hesitate to. I encourage 
students in Japanese to ask clarifying 
questions, especially when the topic concerns 
course evaluation or required assignments. 

At the same time, I use English as the 



medium of instruction from the first class in 
April. I do not force students to use English, 
nor stop their use of Japanese. However, as 
Japanese students tend to be group-centered 
and conformist, they generally try to follow 
their teacher if they know what to do and 
how to do it. Thus, once a classroom norm 
or culture has been set, it is not too difficult 
for JTEs to increase their use of English as 
much as they want. 

Such an increase can have direct benefits 
for the students. In April 1998, 26 students 
out of 27 in my English reading class 
answered yes to the question: Do you want 

Midori to use English ? The girl who 
circled “no” thought she understood only 
40% of my English on the first day. 

However, 7 months later, in November, 25 
students out of 25 (two students had left the 
college before the summer) wanted me to 
keep using English. The lowest self- 
reported listening comprehension score by 
three students was 70% on that day. The 
development in listening comprehension from 
April clearly supports the truism that the 
more one is exposed to a language, the more 
one will learn — and the main venue for 
exposure to a foreign language is the 
classroom (Murphy & Sasaki, 1998). 

What official support does the institution 
lend to such a view? Unfortunately, while 
the college brochure Gakusei Binran (1998, 
p. 115) states that all the courses listed in 
English are taught in English, my courses and 
all other JTEs’ courses are printed in 
Japanese, as if suggesting that JTEs’ use of 
Japanese in English classes is normal. Not 
wishing to cause offense to other faculty 
members, I have chosen not to act differently 
(Iwano, 1996). However, I do ensure that 
the syllabus written in Japanese informs 
students that “Ms. Iwano uses English in 
class except when the objective is for you to 
obtain basic translation techniques,” and that 
“English is the communication language in 
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class, which has been upheld by your ‘ senpai ' 
(former students)” (p.181). 

Although I encourage classroom 
communication in English, I should 
nevertheless acknowledge some merits of the 
GTM. As Larsen-Freeman (1986) 
observes, 

“[The GTM] was used for the purpose 
of helping students read and appreciate 
foreign language literature ... it was 
thought that foreign language learning 
would help students grow 
intellectually . . . [and that] the mental 
exercise of learning it would be 
beneficial...” (p.4). 

Therefore, I set aside two Japanese-only 
sessions to teach translation techniques from 
English to Japanese in the first semester. 
However, in the second semester of 1998, 
students negotiated with me to read at least 
10 guided readers in 15 weeks rather than 
complete seven readers and one translation. 
They had learned in the first semester that it 
takes a lot of time and energy to properly 
translate an English story into Japanese. 

They consequently preferred to use the target 
language in class, as well as decided to read 
more English without translation. So, from 
the students’ point of view, there is direct 
evidence that increased use of English by the 
teacher encourages them to learn English 
through actively using the foreign language in 
the classroom. 

From my experience of using English to 
teach my English classes, I wanted to meet 
with other JTEs who have begun speaking 
more in English in class or who are 
considering doing so. This would provide 
an opportunity to discuss problems and 
solutions: the focus of the guided discussion 
at JALT98. 

Insights from the JALT98 guided 
discussion 

In my 45-minute guided discussion, my aim 
was to meet other JTEs and ask them the 
question: “Would you like to use more 

English in class ?” To my surprise, a third 
of about 30 participants were non-Japanese. 



This brought home to me that the issue of 
“LI or L2?” or “more use of the target 
language” is a common concern for both 
JTEs and native-speaking English teachers or 
(native-speaking) Assistant Language 
Teachers, (ALTs). 

I began my session by giving a “teaching 
preferences” questionnaire. I asked the 
participants to rank their agreement on a 
scale with a series of paired statements that 
were opposite in meaning. I then asked 
participants to discuss in small groups the 
reasons for their position so that they might 
see to what extent they agreed or not. 

For such a group task, I prepared nine sets 
of statements by quoting or paraphrasing 
from recent influential books and articles 
about English teaching principles and 
approaches (Bartram and Walton, 1991; 
Brown, 1998; Ferguson, 1995; Larsen- 
Freeman, 1986; Murphey, 1995). These 
paired statements were: 

#1. I don’t mind if my students laugh at me 
when I speak English./I get embarrassed 
if my students laugh at me when I speak 
English. 

#2. When I make mistakes, I try to use them 
to learn something about English./When 
I make a mistake, it annoys me because 
it shows my students how bad my 
English is. 

#3. I hate making a fool of myself./I don’t 
mind making a fool of myself. 

#4. I believe the ability to communicate in 
English is a goal of instruction./! think 
English learning helps students grow 
intellectually. 

#5. Hhink English is to be used to learn./I 
think English is to be learned to use. 

#6. I think errors are inevitable and 
tolerable./I think errors should be 
corrected. 

#7. I'm involved in the social and personal 
development of my students./I’m only 
teaching them English. 

#8. JTEs can become powerful role models 
for their students by speaking English in 
class./To use English among Japanese is 
unnatural, embarrassing and 
unconventional. 
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#9. We are judged by our expression./Our 
comprehension is more important than 
our expression. 

Several questionnaire items proved to be 
somewhat ambiguous to the participants. 
Some JTEs asked for Statements #4, #5 and 
#9 to be clarified. As for #4, 1 introduced 
the historical controversy regarding the goals 
of English education in Japan: English as a 

practical communication tool vs. use of 
English for intellectual, mental and 
disciplinary training. The latter objective of 
learning English has long supported the GTM. 
After this clarification, it was suggested that 
this item be rephrased as: I believe the ability 
to communicate in English is the goal of 
instruction./! think knowledge of English 
linguistics is a goal of instruction. In the 
case of #5, I explained the difference between 
“using English to learn it,” and “learning to 
use English (Richards & Rodgers, 1991, p. 
66).” The former is what I have been trying 
in class since English is a foreign language in 
Japan. A revised version of this item reads: 
We learn English by using it./We learn 
English so that we can use it in the future. 
Finally, as for #9, 1 said I wanted my students 
to be more expressive rather than receptive; 
thanks to audience feedback, I was able to 
rephrase this statement as: We are judged 

by the content and correctness of our English 
expressions./Whether we understand or not is 
all that really matters. 

The small-group discussion format proved 
quite fruitful, both in the quality of 
participant interaction and the resulting 
insights. Regarding questionnaire item #8, 
one ALT suggested that one reason why 
JTEs choose not to use English among other 
Japanese might be that their ALTs do not 
take the risk of speaking Japanese with them. 
A JTE reported that, together with a 
Japanese- American teacher hired at her 
junior high school, she had drastically 
changed their students’ belief that “English is 
for foreigners.” Throughout the discussion, 
statements related to the “accuracy vs. 
fluency” issue seemed to arouse heated 
interchange in groups. I used a timer that 
makes a loud beep to stop the groups as I do 



in my classroom, and was happy to see 
everybody talking loudly in English from the 
beginning. 

Next I asked the participants to recall their 
former JTEs or former foreign language 
teachers. I asked if they had been taught in 
the LI or L2, and if they had been corrected 
a lot. When I asked the whole group to 
share if they had ever met an ideal teacher, 
everybody burst into laughter! Several 
participants recalled learning foreign 
languages by the Audiolingual Method 
(ALM) in the 60 ’s in the USA, whereupon a 
JTE argued that the real problem is that the 
majority of students cannot go abroad to 
learn English. My response was that this is 
a significant reason for JTEs to try to use 
English in class; if, indeed, the majority of 
students are unable to study English abroad, 
the Japanese classroom may well be their 
only opportunity to learn to use the language. 

In the next part of the guided discussion, I 
asked the participants under what 
circumstances they would use the LI or L2, 
as outlined by Ur (1997). I gave them Ur’s 
checklist from JALT97, which lists six 
possible ways that teachers can use the LI in 
the EFL class. They are: expressing 

approval, explaining the meaning of a new 
word, explaining a tricky grammar point, 
giving instructions, reprimanding and 
managing classroom, and chatting with 
students. Participants were asked to 
indicate whether they would use the LI or L2 
for all of those tasks. This was done 
individually first, then in small groups, before 
plenary feedback. 

The group agreed that it is easier for a 
JTE to express approval in English than in ' 
Japanese. A JTE said he would use 
Japanese to explain the meaning of a new 
word or a tricky grammar point. Then the 
entrance exam hell and heavily loaded JTE’s 
daily life were shared with a sigh and a 
snicker. I started feeling it was going to be 
hard to make a quick decision how to move 
the discussion on. I was behind schedule. 
Inside I was blaming the JTEs who had given 
me only sugar-coated feedback about the 
questionnaire. I felt that the JTEs were 
explaining to themselves why they did not 
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use English in class, and that the non- 
Japanese were being so sweet and 
sympathetic to the JTEs, but I told myself to 
be non-judgmental! 

Finally, I introduced Murphey and 
Sasaki’s “four incremental changes”: (a) 
From conservatism to more risking-to-be- 
better (b) From all-or-nothing thinking to 
more incremental changes (c) From 
perfectionism to more humanism (d) From 
information giving to more comprehensible 
communicating (Murphey & Sasaki, 1998, p. 
24 & p. 32). My plan was to sum up by 
leading the group discussion to these changes 
in beliefs and strategies, by connecting, for 
example, questionaire item #1 to change 1, 

#2 to 2, #3 to 3 and so on. However, time 
was running out, and I was feeling uneasy. 

A closing comment by a JTE concluded 
the session: whether to use Japanese or 
English, when and how much is all up to the 
objectives of the English class. This 
statement is absolutely true. However, I 
was afraid that JTEs might take this closing 
comment as an excuse for not speaking 
English in class, because there are many, 
many classes prepared for students only to 
pass written examinations; what’s more 
research shows that “JTEs use Japanese for 
over 90% of the talking time in their 
lessons.”(Murphey & Sasaki, 1998) I 
acknowledged that everybody present had 
agreed to try harder toward more use of 
English in class. I thanked the group, 
wished them good luck and collected the 
written feedback. However, I wasn’t fully 
satisfied with the session and so I decided to 
write this paper. 

Proposals 

Two short experiences provide an interesting 
paradox. I once heard a JTE say, “My 
students don’t want me to speak English in 
class.” That is, this teacher believed there 
was no need to change, so change was 
impossible. On the other hand, when I once 
asked my class at the end of a lesson “What 
was useful to you?”, I got the reply 
“Nothing.” This feedback so hurt me that I 
dropped a whole activity that I had been 
experimenting with (Iwano, 1995). On 



hearing this, a classmate at SIT asked me 
how many students had said so. “Just one,” I 
replied. Such support from a colleague 
helped me realize that I, like many teachers 
venturing into new territory in the classroom, 
tend to overreact to the situation and jump to 
quick conclusions before giving new ideas 
the chance they deserve. 

My first suggestion, therefore, is that JTEs 
approach the transition to classroom 
communication in English with patience; one 
must be prepared to allow considerable time 
for the development of new techniques. In 
order to approach that transition, however, 
one must be a willing believer in the benefits 
of the planned change. 

My 5 years of practice in using English in 
class has totally changed me. Moreover, 
the junior college itself has been forced to 
change to stay alive for the past years. The 
college brochure still states that all the 
courses listed in English are taught in English 
(p. 115), and all other JTEs’ courses 
including mine are printed in Japanese, as if 
suggesting that JTEs’ use of Japanese in 
English classes is normal. However, the 
latest college brochure (1999) shows a 
change: Some courses printed in Japanese are 
taught by native-speaking English teachers! 

In other words, JTEs will be forced to 
change if they want to keep their positions at 
school. 

According to my November 1998 survey, 
100% of my students answered yes to the 
question, Do you think Midori should keep 
using English in her first year students’ 
classes next year? In the words of Mark 
Clarke, one of the main speakers at JALT98, 

I am “a service giver”, and my students are 
“service receivers.” For me, this means that 
I should meet their needs as best I can. 

Clarke also emphasized the importance of 
“coherence and flexibility” and “learning as 
change over time.” Indeed, my goal is to be 
coherent in using English, and flexible in 
using Japanese. 

Some participants in the guided discussion 
stated in Japanese in their written feedback 
that they would like to use more English, but 
were not confident about their English. 

This is important to understand clearly. 
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Indeed, from another survey that I did in 
March 1997, nine out of ten JTEs attending a 
local JALT meeting answered that they also 
worried about their own English. So did I 
earlier. In fact, it is quite unbelievable how 
much I had worried about, and been afraid of, 
my own English, my students’ feedback — 
especially returning students’ from English 
speaking countries and, above all, my 
Japanese colleagues’ reactions! 

Do you remember the historical 
controversy regarding the goals of English 
education in Japan that I reported in Part 2? 

I learned that Monbusho had taken the side 
of English as a practical communication tool. 
So, I ask JTEs: Who has long supported 

the GTM or Yakudoku! Who has made you 
feel so fearful of making errors in class? 

If you are a JTE and you don’t have a 
model foreign language teacher among your 
former teachers or senpai, you can create an 
ideal role model in your mind. With that 
image in your mind, you can learn classroom 
English, rehearse your lesson, record your 
English and listen to it critically, as I used to. 
Then you can start your class with a smile 
and greetings in English. Set a friendly 
classroom norm, use more English in class 
each day, and your students will respect you; 
your English will continuously develop, and 
so will your confidence. And... you’ll 
become humble enough to learn English with 
your students happily ever after! 
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Paperless Portfolios 

Timothy Stewart, Miyazaki International College 



If your office looks like mine used to, there 
are papers everywhere and the floor is a 
minefield of paper stacks. This article 
introduces portfolio formats that can 
decrease the growing mountains of paper 
found in teacher’s offices. 

I have been using electronic portfolios for 
the past four years in university classes. 

These portfolio formats include audio tape 
(see Stewart & Pleisch, 1998), video tape, 
and e-mail portfolios. Here, I focus on 
formats transmitted by e-mail and outline 
several ways in which computers can be used 
to compose portfolios. 

A portfolio approach to assessment allows 
teachers to capture each student’s best work. 
Portfolio-based assessment has advantages 
over traditional assessment instruments for 
both teachers and students (Hamp-Lyons & 
Condon, 1993; Valencia, 1990). First, 
good assessment is based on authentic tasks, 
contexts, and texts. As students perform a 
variety of tasks in typical courses, a portfolio 
for assessment should reflect the same 
diversity of material, while encouraging the 
use of different methods to evaluate learning. 
Second, assessment at its best is a process 
that chronicles development. A writing 
portfolio, for example, should contain drafts 
of work for more than one genre. Third, 
curricular and pedagogical values should 
guide assessment, and portfolios readily 
allow for this. Fourth, portfolios encourage 
critical reflection, which is indispensable for 
meaningful assessment. 

Why paperless portfolios? 

Paperless portfolios are similar to 
conventional portfolios of writing and 
reading in most respects. Electronic 
portfolios can be used for both evaluative and 
developmental purposes. One important 
difference to conventional paper portfolios is 
the variety of skills that can be evaluated over 
time. Audio and video tape formats allow 
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students to track their own progress in 
speaking and listening. The portability of 
electronic portfolios means students can 
access their work freely outside of the 
classroom. Also, e-mail makes possible 
rapid written communication over distances 
between students themselves, as well as with 
the instructor. Another difference is that 
such portfolios add to the variety of ways in 
which students can communicate with peers 
and instructors. This motivates learners as 
it is more exciting to review a classmate’s 
taped or e-mail message than it is to read 
papers pulled from a folder. Furthermore, 
these portfolios form records of student 
achievement in all skill areas that can be used 
by both learners and teachers for reflection 
and development. Finally, paperless 
portfolios can decrease the flow of paper in a 
course. 

Focus on fluency: E-mail “secret 

partner” journals 

Secret journals in paper formats have been 
described elsewhere (Bunker & Yang, 1994; 
Green & Green, 1993). Here, I outline a 
type of e-mail journal to help students 
improve writing fluency (see also, Stewart, 
1996). Prerequisite skills are basic typing 
and facility with e-mail. 

Selecting partners 

1) Ask students to complete a survey of 
interests. 

2) Have students choose pen names. Pair 
up students in your class with those in a 
like-sized class with similar writing 
abilities and interests, and who are 
unlikely to know one another well. If 
class numbers do not match, ask one of 
your best writers to do two journals. 

Tracking journals 

1) Create a list of partner names and 
corresponding e-mail addresses. 
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2) Send messages from your students to 
your colleague for him/her to forward to 
the appropriate secret journal partner in 
his/her class. Check that the message 
has no information that could be used to 
identify the student. 

Grades and corrections 

1) Assign a grade for writing passages 
completed on time, of the appropriate 
length, and which contain relevant 
content. This can help motivate 
potentially tardy partners. 

2) Occasionally, you may wish to inform 
your students about the quality of their 
secret journal messages. Keep in mind 
that these are dialogues between students 
where fluency, not accuracy, is the 
objective. 



Focus on clarity and accuracy: 
Annotations for essay correction and 
dialogue journals 

Annotated comments 
Imagine no more red marks on student 
papers. In fact, there doesn’t even need to 
be a physical piece of paper! Exchanges of 
written work can be made electronically via 
e-mail attachments or on diskette, and 
correction guidance can be placed into papers 
through annotated comments (Wagner, 

1997). This method allows teachers to 
collect electronic drafts of writing 
assignments that can be stored in computer 
folders serving as writing portfolios and/or 
graded separately. 
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Figure 1 . Drop-down menu for inserting annotated comments 



With Microsoft Word 98, teachers can insert 
numbered comment brackets anywhere 
within a text. Inserted comments are sign 
posted in a text by highlighting and numbered 



brackets. An annotated comment can 
contain clues such as correction symbols, or 
other information to lead students to correct 
errors. The annotation feature on earlier 
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versions of Word allows users to place 
correction symbols directly into a text 
(Wagner, 1997). 

How do you do it? 

1) Position the cursor at the spot where 
you want to insert an annotation. 

2) Select Insert on the menu bar and 
choose Comment. 

3) To change comments, choose 
Comment from the View menu. A 
window opens at the base of the 
document containing the annotated 



comments listed in numerical order. 
Make desired changes and then click 
the close button and save the change. 

4) To read comments, a student simply 
places the cursor over any part of a 
highlighted annotation. A message 
box containing the annotated comment 
appears on the screen. Alternatively, 
see point 3. 

5) After changing their text, a student can 
use the cursor to highlight a numbered 
comment bracket and press the delete 
key to delete the annotation signpost. 
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[TS1] (8) Check your spelling. 

[TS2] (7) This is not a complete sentence. Maybe join it to the first sentence. 
[TS3] (6) Check that the last two words are in the correct order. 

[TS4] (3) Is this the correct word? 
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Figure 2. Screen for viewing and amending comments 



Dialogue journals 

Dialogue journals are discussions between 
students and their instructor about course 
subject matter. Some error correction can 
be done; however, this journal should be kept 
as non-threatening as possible to encourage 
an exchange of ideas that might not occur 
during regular class sessions. Journals of 
about 200 words are typed each week in a 
word processing program. Students 
transmit journal entries as e-mail attachments. 



Teacher responses to students’ questions and 
comments are inserted into the original text 
as annotated comments and sent back to the 
students. 

Conclusion 

Paperless portfolios include all of the 
advantages inherent in traditional formats, 
but they contain features that can increase 
motivation in some students. Electronic 
portfolios chronicle development in more 
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dynamic ways than do traditional paper 
portfolios by including the use of speaking 
and listening, as well as computer technology. 
In addition, they are more portable than most 
traditional paper portfolios and, thus, allow 
greater flexibility in their use. 
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Textbook Creation in Reverse Order for Chinese 

Chou Jine Jung, University of Tsukuba 



Introduction 

During the past 9 years working as a Chinese 
teacher, I have endeavored to enhance the 
textbooks I use each year. To my regret, I 
found that there was no textbook that 
satisfied both my students and myself. Most 
books are grammar-centered and contain 
many unnatural expressions or mistakes. 
What’s more, the stories for conversation 
dialogues always look like a police inquiry. 
Most students lose interest in studying with 
this kind of text, so for this reason ! devised a 
new teaching method called TCRO 
(Textbook Creation in Reverse Order 
Method). I used this TCRO method for a 
trial term from April 1998 with my 
intermediate Chinese class. 

In a normal class, teachers decide what 
textbook they are going to use at the very 
beginning. Instead of doing this, TCRO asks 
students to create their own textbook during 
the year and teach the lessons they create to 
the rest of the class. The teacher’s only role 



is one of an advisor or helper in the class. 
Since TCRO is a student-centered method, it 
gives the initiative to the students, and 
encourages them to study much more 
positively than before. Students choose a 
topic of their own liking for their lesson at 
the beginning, then collect the words and 
expressions they are really interested in, 
before they finally create a text of their own 
making. Students therefore study with a 
much higher level of motivation because the 
topic and subject matter are of their own 
choosing. Hie teacher helps all students at 
each step by giving them useful advice, and 
this helps to form a tight relationship between 
the student and teacher. At the end of the 
year, students are asked to teach the text they 
have created themselves to the rest of the 
class. This helps students develop an in- 
depth understanding of what they study, as 
well as share their experiences with other 
students. 
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Procedure 

1. Course introduction: At the 

beginning, the teacher must describe 
the TCRO method as well as the year’s 
schedule to the class, to provide the 
students with an overview of what they 
need to do during the year. When 
doing this, it is advisable to do a mini- 
TCRO demonstration to help students 
get a firmer grasp of the method. For 
example: 

Give a small piece of paper to 
each student and ask him/her 
to write down one expression 
that interests them the most in 
their native language 
(Japanese). Then the teacher 
helps the students one by one 
to form a correct expression 
of the target language. (For 
the demonstration use an 
unknown language, e.g., 

Spanish, Korean, Thai, or 
some language you are able to 
deal with, which will make the 
demonstration that much more 
entertaining.) After a short 
period of self-study by the 
students, ask them to teach it 
to the class. 

2. Dividing into groups: Divide the 

class into several groups. The ideal 
number of students in one group is 3-4 
students. As there will be a lot of 
group meetings outside class, it is 
better to ask students to form a group 
with people they find easy to get on 
with. For this reason, some free 
discussion time before the groups are 
decided will be most beneficial. 

3. Choosing a topic: Every group 

chooses their favorite topic through 
discussion in the class. If two or more 
groups choose the same topic, let the 
students negotiate about which topics 
they finally decide on. A list of 
suggested topics given by the teacher 
may help students to find their own; 
however, to maintain originality of the 
students’ thinking, the teacher should 
not be involved too much in the 



students’ decision-making. 
Alternatively, you could also ask 
students to form a group with people 
who are interested in the same topic. 

4. Collecting words and expressions: All 
groups are asked to collect the 
necessary new words and expressions 
through a questionnaire. After that, 
each group must decide through group 
discussion what content they are going 
to study. 

5. Manuscript writing in Japanese 
(Thinking): Ask each group to have a 
discussion and let each member of the 
group choose one scene under that 
group’s topic for which they are 
responsible. Each student in the 
group must make a draft conversation 
dialogue about the scene he/she 
chooses. The conversation dialogue 
should be written in their native 
language (in this case, Japanese). 

This is quite important, because if you 
ask students to write in Chinese 
directly, most of them will just use 
words and expressions they have 
studied and create a low-level dialogue, 
which is far from their original thinking. 
Moreover, the native language 
(Japanese) dialogue helps the teacher 
know what the students’ original 
thinking was. When writing at this 
step, students must as far as possible 
include words and expressions they 
have collected in their dialogues. 

6. Text writing in Chinese (Expression): 
Students put their Japanese dialogues 
into Chinese without consulting any 
book, dictionary or other person. 

This is the best way to find how much 
gap there is between their original 
thinking and their level of Chinese 
expression. It is the responsibility of 
the teacher to help the student fill in the 
gaps. 

7. Proofreading and errata: The 

teacher proofreads and corrects any 
mistakes for students. After 
consultation with the teacher, students 
must create a list of errors for their 
mistakes made in step 6. Each item 
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on the list contains their original 
thinking in Japanese, an original 
Chinese expression, and the correct or 
appropriate Chinese expression 
together with the reason for the error. 
Every student must make duplicate 
copies of their errata report and 
distribute them to the rest of the class. 
In this way, each student will have the 
errata reports for the entire class. 

This will help students engage in 
cooperative study. 

8. Textbook creation: After correcting 

of all the mistakes, each group must 
create a lesson, which includes several 
(corresponding to the number of 
students in that group) conversation 
dialogues, a complete grammar notes 
and drill as well as the word list for the 
groups topic. 

9. Teaching (presentation) and 

evaluation: Each group teaches their 

own lesson to the rest of the class. 
Usually it takes an hour for a group to 
do their teaching. Students can teach 
their lesson any way that they choose, 
but they must give a quiz to the class 
after their presentation. The other 
students do an evaluation of the 
presenters after each lesson is taught. 
During the preparation for teaching and 
quiz making, the presenters deepen 
their understanding of their own lesson. 
The quiz and evaluation helps other 



students concentrate on the lesson 
being taught. 

Conclusion 

At the end of the first TCRO trial in my class, 
I learned that most students like this way of 
studying and that many make rapid progress 
using this method. Most importantly, 
students do not worry about making mistakes 
in front of their peers, which is quite the 
reverse of how most students start off, i.e., 
reserved and quiet. However, there are still 
some problems occurring in class that need to 
be addressed in future research. One is that 
both the teacher and students must spend a 
lot of time outside class proofreading and 
correcting. Another is that when students 
do not finish assignments on time, this has a 
negative effect on the schedule for the year. 

TCRO is based on the natural way in 
which humans generate language (from deep 
structure to surface structure). It helps 
students to recognize the right way of 
studying independently. This trial of TCRO 
took one entire year, but TCRO is a 
fundamental way of teaching. Conversely, a 
teacher can also use a mini-TCRO for an 
hour’s teaching during class time. 

Moreover, because of its essential elements, 
TCRO can be used in any target language, 
not just Chinese. Above all, TCRO helps to 
stimulate and heighten student motivation to 
learn the new language. 



Career Exploration Activities for EFL Learners 

Kristin L. Johannsen, Kansai Gaidai University 



Introduction 

Choosing a career is a matter of great 
importance to all students in higher education, 
and nowhere is this more true than in Japan. 
The economic climate of recent years has 
made many Japanese students deeply 
concerned about their future in the working 
world. 



Career choice is an ideal topic for the 
communicative language classroom. It is 
highly motivating, because it directly 
addresses an important personal concern of 
the students. In addition, it allows a natural 
integration of language skills, as students 
take in information by listening and reading, 
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and then reflect, write, and share ideas 
through group discussion and pairwork. 

I will briefly describe a unit of ten career 
exploration activities developed for classes in 
the Intensive English Studies program at 
Kansai Gaidai University. The activities 
have been used with first- and second-year 
junior college students, and university 
freshmen. Teachers can easily adapt them 
to other classroom situations. 

The central emphasis of the unit is a list 
kept by each student, entitled “My Future 
Career” and headed simply, “I would like my 
future career to include these things... .” 
After each activity, students reflect and 
discuss what they have learned, and then 
spend a few minutes adding new items on 
their lists. At the end of the unit, students 
draw on the list to write an essay about their 
future goals. 

Ten career exploration activities 
1. Twenty Things As homework, students 
list “20 things they love to do.” In class, 
they work in groups to analyze them 
according to criteria such as: activities 

done alone/with a small group/with a large 
group, activities involving the whole 
body/mind/hands/ senses, relaxing/exciting, 
indoors/outdoors, and so on. Groups 
discuss other possible ways to classify 
favorite activities, and add more categories. 
Finally, the students total the number of 
activities they have checked for each 
category, and discuss the patterns they find. 

2 .Collage Students bring old magazines 
with pictures to class, and make large 
collages of images that reflect their interests 
or otherwise appeal to them. When the 
collages are finished, the class is divided. 

Half the students hang their collages on the 
wall and explain why they selected the 
pictures, while the other students circulate, 
looking at collages and asking questions. 

The groups later switch roles. This activity 
is particularly appealing to students who 
learn in a visual mode. 

3. Personality Test Students answer a 
simplified questionnaire based on the Myers- 



Briggs Type Indicator, an instrument widely 
used by psychologists to categorize 
personalities into 16 basic types. After 
scoring their results, they receive a 
description of their “type,” along with a list 
of 20-30 careers typically chosen by people 
of that type, adapted from a book for native 
speakers of English (Tieger & Barron-Tieger, 
1995). Students compare their descriptions 
in groups, discuss items that they feel are 
particularly accurate or inaccurate, and talk 
about the suggested careers. These 
descriptions provide extensive opportunity 
for vocabulary work. 

4. “Sherlock Holmes" Game After 
discussing how the great fictional detective 
could deduce a great deal of information 
from a small piece of evidence, students are 
put in groups. Each student chooses 3-5 
items from his/her wallet (such as a good- 
luck charm, a sheet of postage stamps, and an 
old movie ticket) and puts them in an 
envelope labeled only with his/her student ID 
number. The teacher redistributes the 
envelopes, and groups write descriptions of 
what they deduce about the character of the 
person who owns the items. The 
descriptions are read out to the class, and 
owners claim their envelopes. Students 
then examine the contents of their own book 
bags, purses, or backpacks and report on the 
personality of the “owner,” writing about 
themselves in the third person. For 
homework, they write a detective report on 
the person who lives in their room or 
apartment, trying to view themselves in an 
objective way as Sherlock Holmes would. 

5. Life Stories As homework, students 
write out detailed descriptions of three 
accomplishments they are proud of. After 
discussing the different types of skills and 
abilities a person might have, students read 
through a standard breakdown used by career 
counselors (Bolles, 1997) which lists and 
classifies 71 different physical, mental, and 
interpersonal skills. As students read about 
their accomplishments, a partner checks off 
the physical, mental, and interpersonal skills 
that were displayed. 
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6. The Credits Students do a short reading 
on all the workers whose efforts are 
embodied in a the production of a book, from 
the forester who supervises the logging to the 
truck driver who delivers the books to the 
shop. In groups, students are given a 
common object (such as a tea bag or music 
CD) and asked to brainstorm a list of all the 
occupations that were involved in its 
production — similar to the credits at the end 
of a movie. The groups are then re- 
combined, and students listen and take notes 
on the “credits” for each of the other objects. 
Finally, students brainstorm the “credits” for 
an object related to one of their interests 
(such as a dress or skis). 

7. The Worst Job in the World Students 
fantasize about the worst possible job for 
them, and write about it in the present tense, 
describing it in detail as though it were real. 
They share their paragraphs in groups, amid 
much laughter. Typical examples are prison 
guard and inspector in a fish cannery. 
Students then change each job description 
into its exact opposite, ‘The Best Job in the 
World.” For example, “I work in a prison 
full of angry criminals” becomes “I work in a 
kindergarten full of happy children.” “I do 
the same thing all day” becomes “I do many 
different things every day.” 

8. The Wrong Job The teacher assigns each 
student a job completely unsuited to him/her 
by opening the Yellow Pages at random. 
Examples are construction machinery sales 
and dog grooming. They write a paragraph 
describing their job duties, and how they feel 
about the job. After sharing these 
paragraphs with their group, students are 
then asked to imagine how they would 
change the job to make it more suitable for 
them. Ideas they generate include aiming 
for a promotion, or incorporating elements 
such as training others, research, or starting 
one’s own business. These provide further 
clues to future job satisfaction. 

9. Values In groups, students discuss the 
meaning of a number of values such as 
independence, altruism, creativity, and 
variety, and how they apply in a job setting. 



A method is presented (Bolles, 1997) for 
prioritizing any list of items by choosing 
between all possible dyads and then totaling 
the responses. Students rank their own job 
values in this way, and discuss the results in 
their groups. 

10. What is this Job? Students show their 
completed “My Future Career” list to three 
friends or family members, translating for 
anyone who doesn’t speak English. They 
then ask the three people for their ideas about 
what specific career the list seems to point to. 

Final Essay After completing all the 
activities, students write an essay 
summarizing what they have learned about 
themselves, and what directions they hope to 
pursue in the future. I respond to each 
essay with extensive comments on the 
content, and questions for the student to 
think about. 

Conclusion 

Evaluation for these activities will depend on 
the teacher’s individual philosophy. In my 
situation, I evaluate holistically on the basis 
of the final essay. I consider that the 
objectives of the unit have been met if the 
final essay shows the student has clarified 
aspects of his/her future direction and 
identified areas that still need further thought. 

Student feedback has been over- 
whelmingly positive. Most students say the 
career exploration activities have been very 
useful in clarifying their future, and many say 
they enjoy using English to investigate a 
personally significant topic. In the words of 
one student, ‘Thank you for giving a great 
opportunity to let me think about my future. 
I’m very appreciated it.” . 
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Lights Up: Drama in the EFL Classroom 

James R. Welker, Nagoya University of Foreign Studies 



Introduction 

In the eternal search for ways to motivate our 
students, many teachers have turned to 
drama. If it stimulates us, perhaps it will do 
the same for our students. In response, 
several books of theater activities are now 
available specifically for ESL/EFL (e.g., 
Butterfield, 1993; Maley & Duff, 1982). 
These books have at least two shortcomings 
for the Japanese EFL classroom. First, they 
were written for Western students in a 
Western context. Second, these books offer 
ready-made activities that do not fit neatly 
into classes based on the standard 
conversation textbooks many of us must 
work with. 

As an alternative, the theater offers ways 
to motivate our students. More useful than 
lists of ready-made activities are techniques 
that we can easily incorporate into any 
activity to make it more stimulating to our 
students. Of the numerous devices and 
techniques employed in the theater, six-space, 
movement, motivation, emotion, action, and 
reaction are most useful to the language 
classroom. Pairing them up we have three 
tools we can use to enhance existing 
activities or build new ones: space and 

movement, motivation and emotion, and 
action and reaction. 

Space and movement 
Space is critical in the theater — performers 
need ample and appropriately laid out space 
to move and perform. Directors often have 
performers move around in the middle of 
otherwise static situations to raise the interest 
and energy levels for both the audience and 
the actors. 

In the classroom, movement will do the 
same for students. Our students are also 
performers, yet we seldom provide them with 
space in which to perform. Even the act of 
having students stand up and move the desks, 
or if necessary moving to the part of the 



room without desks, gets their hearts 
pumping faster and increases their energy 
level. 

Implementation 

• Rearrange the desks and the students to 
help them understand that they are not a 
passive audience to the teacher’s 
performance. Try various layouts 
depending on the activity. Further 
rearrange the desks whenever you do 
role plays and dialogues to help both “set 
the stage” and get the students in the 
right mindset for the activity — even if 
the activity is “just” a static 
conversation. 

0 Have your students move around as 
often as possible, especially when it goes 
along with a role play or textbook 
dialogue. Time lost preparing is made 
up for in added energy and enthusiasm. 

The single caveat for both the theater and 
the classroom is that too much movement 
may lead to a loss of focus. Finding the 
right balance is key. 

Motivation and emotion 
Few actors will let a director tell them to 
move across the stage without knowing why. 
Scripts are analyzed for subtexts and the 
relationships between characters are carefully 
studied so the performers fully understand 
their motivation. Underlying motivation are 
the emotions that a character is feeling. 
Without motivation, a performance cannot 
help but be stilted. Teachers should expect 
the same in the classroom. 

Textbook dialogues and role plays often 
have only the obvious motivation of 
exchanging information or making plans, if 
any at all; for example, introducing yourself 
to a classmate, making plans for the weekend, 
asking for or giving directions to the station. 
Life isn’t that simple. Adding extra 
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motivation or emotion to a dialogue, role 
play, or even the reading of a passage from a 
textbook will make the activity more realistic, 
interesting, and motivating. 

Implementation 

• Have students practice a short dialogue, 
a sentence, or a basic greeting using 
various emotions. This will show 
students that the same words can have 
many different meanings depending on 
how they are spoken. 

9 Give students a simple emotion or 
motivation to use when reading a 
dialogue out of the textbook or 
performing a role play. It is more 
interesting when the subtext is not 
obvious from the “script.” For instance, 
a conversation between two strangers at 
a bus stop could involve one person 
being in a very bad mood and/or one 
person who secretly thinks the other is 
very attractive. If the teacher gives 
each person their motivation and/or 
emotion on a card, students can try to 
guess what was on their partner’s card. 
With brave students, their interpretation 
can be acted in front of the whole class, 
and everyone can try to guess the real 
situation. 

9 Add a humorous or absurd element to a 
situation whenever possible to relax 
students and reduce inhibitions. 



Action and reaction 

Good performers always listen, observe, and 
react. Inexperienced performers, on the 
other hand, often merely wait to say their 
next line. When students do the same, they 
may answer a question that was never asked 
or greet a person who was not yet 
introduced. 

If students learn to listen to each other and 
genuinely react, they become better prepared 
to use English in the real world — one in 
which their “partner” hasn’t memorized the 
other end of a textbook dialogue. 



Implementation 

9 Take away the script as often as possible. 
Role plays are better than memorizing 
dialogues if the goal is for students to 
genuinely interact. 

• To encourage students to learn to 
improvise, give students time to plan a 
dialogue or skit, but don’t let them write 
and memorize lines. 

• For role plays, explain the general 
situation to the whole class and then give 
cards with roles and motivations to each 
student. If a student doesn’t know the 
motivation of the other student(s), she 
must genuinely listen and react to their 
actions. She cannot prepare. 

• Use improvisational activities like 
TheatreSports (Heal & Haig, 1998) to 
help build students’ spontaneity. Like 
many sports competitions, theatre sports 
require teams of performers, an audience, 
and judges. The teams challenge each 
other to improvise a scene with set limits 
and goals. For example, one game 
strictly sets the number of words each 
performer uses when she speaks; for 
example, one performer must always use 
three words, another five. A different 
game requires at least one of the 
performers to die within a minute. 

Hints for teachers 

9 Teacher enthusiasm must be much higher 
than the level of enthusiasm expected 
from the students. The teacher must 
truly believe in theater-based activities for 
them to work. 

0 Model the behavior/level of acting you 
want students to perform. Show them 
what an unenthusiastic student with a 
monotone voice sounds like, and contrast 
it with an enthusiastic performance. 
Exaggerate both and get them laughing 
and enjoying themselves before they 
begin. 

6 Small groups of two to five students tend 
to be the most productive and enjoyable 
for most activities. 

0 Audiences aren’t necessary. While 
some students may enjoy the idea of 
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performing for an audience, others will be 
terrified. Students usually need no more 
audience than an enthusiastic teacher 
stopping to observe for a minute or two 
before moving on. 

• Role plays work best when you establish 
a conflict to resolve or goal to reach 
within a short time. 

• Keep the time limited. Don’t make 
students half-heartedly go through the 
activity wondering when it’s over — 
instead have them wishing they could 
have had a little more time. Next time 
they will be more enthusiastic. 
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Managing a Successful Classroom E-mail Exchange 

Katsumi Ito, Nagoya Business College 
Dorothy Zemach, Central Michigan University 



Getting the most out of a classroom e-mail 
exchange requires careful consideration and 
planning. Teachers who start the project 
with clear and similar goals, take steps to 
prepare their students, and devote time to 
monitoring and facilitating the project will 
most likely see their students enjoying and 
benefiting from the correspondence. In this 
article, the authors, one in Japan with EFL 
students and the other in the US with JFL 
students, share observations and advice 
drawn from several years of managing 
classroom e-mail exchanges. 

Setting goals 

Before setting up an e-mail exchange, make 
sure you decide upon specific goals and 
procedures. Ask yourself: 

(1) Will this be a required part of my class, 
or will it be offered as an “extra” 
activity? 

(2) What do I want my students to 
accomplish? (i.e., gain writing 
fluency; exchange cultural information; 
practice specific vocabulary or 



grammatical structures; increase 
motivation through using English as an 
authentic communication tool.) 

(3) How much control do I have over my 
students’ writing? (i.e., can I take my 
students to the computer lab? Can I 
lower grades if the assignments are not 
done?) 

(4) How often and for how long do I want 
students to write? 

(5) Will my goals best be met by having 
students correspond with other 
ESL/EFL learners, native speakers, or 
other foreign language learners? 

Answers to questions such as these should 
be written out both to clarify your goals for 
yourself and to communicate them to your 
cooperating teacher. 

Finding a partner class 
Perhaps the most widely used site is the 
Intercultural E-Mail Classroom Connections 
at [ht tp://www . stolaf. edu/network/iecc] , 
where teachers can both post requests for 
partner classes and respond to others’ 
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requests. Postings are divided into several 
categories, such as partner classes for 
elementary, secondary, and post-secondary 
classes, and surveys and projects. The 
International Tandem Network at 
[http://www.slf.ruhr-uni-bochum.de/email/ 
idxengOO.html] matches individual students 
with a partner who is learning their native 
language; currently, Japanese students can be 
matched with English, French, or German 
speakers who are studying Japanese. In 
addition, for each of the above languages, 
there is a bilingual discussion forum on topics 
related to language learning and cross- 
cultural issues. The tandem network also 
handles requests for partner classes. 

Once you have found a potential partner 
class, negotiate terms of the project with the 
cooperating teacher. In particular, make 
sure that you both agree on the following 
points: 

(1) How often should students write ? 
Having students both send and receive 
one letter per week generally works 
well. Designating a day of the week 
by which each class should respond 
helps easily identify students who have 
not sent their weekly letter. 

(2) What will you do if a student does not 

write? 

If students are receiving grades or 
credit for the class, it is possible to 
work the e-mail project into the 
curriculum, and deduct points or lower 
grades for missed or poorly done 
assignments. Other methods of 
enforcement could include phoning or 
e-mailing students to remind them to 
send their letters, or confronting them 
directly in class. In our experience, 
students who have not sent a letter on 
time usually have a reason, such as 
illness or a schedule problem. Such 
students can “make up” the gap by 
writing two letters the following week. 
It is important to inform the 
cooperating teacher of the reason for 
the missing letter, and of the steps 
taken to prompt the student to write. 



If a student reports not having received 
a letter, it is appropriate to e-mail the 
cooperating teacher, who should be 
responsible for finding out what has 
happened. In the meantime, the 
student who has not received a letter 
should go ahead and write anyway; in 
this way, s/he can still practice his/her 
language skills, and keep to the 
assigned schedule. 

(3) What will you do if one of your 
students drops the class, or if your 
numbers do not match up evenly to 
begin with? 

At the beginning of the term, ask if 
there are any students interested in 
having more than one partner (perhaps 
offer extra credit for taking on a second 
partner). You might also ask 
colleagues if they have students who 
would be interested in joining your 
project. It is a good idea to have a 
back-up partner or two in advance, so 
that time is not lost during the term 
hunting for a replacement partner. 

(4) How will you evaluate the quality of 
what students write ? How will you 
know if the goals you set are being 

met? 

One approach is to require students to 
print hard copies of the letters they 
both send and receive, to be 
interleaved in chronological order and 
kept in a binder, which the teacher can 
then take in several times during the 
term. Students can also meet every 
few weeks in small groups to discuss 
their projects, while you circulate to 
listen to the group discussions. 
Alternatively, students could cc their 
letters to you or show the letters once 
a week at the start of class. 

In addition to finding a class whose 
goals and methods approximate to 
your own, consider such factors as 
student age and gender, and the 
personality of the cooperating teacher, 
with whom you will be communicating 
extensively! 
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Preparing the students 

Before beginning the project, survey of your 
students to determine their familiarity with 
typing, computers, and e-mail. You may 
wish to assign computer novices to a helpful 
partner who can show them the ropes, or 
take such students to a computer lab apd 
supervise their first letter writing experience. 
It is useful to provide students with a list of 
sentences or phrases in the target language 
that they could use to begin and close their 
letters, and (if necessary) appropriate and 
interesting topics. 

If your partner class is not familiar with 
the culture of your students, consider sending 
an introductory letter to the cooperating 
teacher and the class, pointing out any 
cultural differences that may complicate 
communication (i.e., use of formal vs. 
informal language in letters, use of first 
names with strangers, question and 
answering strategies). 

Managing the project 
As the project progresses, it helps to have 
your class discuss, either in small groups or 
as a whole-class activity, what they are 
learning. They can share cultural 
information as well as specific language 



learned or used. You can also ask students 
to e-mail you a summary of and reaction to 
the project up to that point, and then discuss 
in class any common difficulties or interesting 
points. 

Classes enjoy extra activities to 
supplement the e-mail exchange: At the 

midterm point, consider exchanging by 
regular mail a small package containing 
photos of your school, postcards of your 
town and nearby places of interest, maps of 
the area, for example. A student-produced 
video, audio tape, or newsletter to be sent to 
the partner class makes an interesting end-of- 
term project. Classes might also work 
together to produce a joint web page. 

Conclusion 

The extra work involved in careful 
preparation and constant monitoring more 
than pays off. Students taking part in 
successful e-mail exchanges are usually 
highly motivated to practice and learn on 
their own. Many of our students have 
continued their exchanges well after the 
course ended, perhaps the highest 
compliment that could be paid to a 
homework assignment. 



Preparing for the Possibilities of DVD: 
Exploiting Language in Television Commercials 

Timothy Knowles, Sophia University 



Introduction 

Television commercials are made to be 
looked at and listened to over and over again. 
They are rich in all kinds of language as well 
as in visual content. They would surely be 
invaluable tools in the language classroom, 
serving as stimuli for learning activities with 
which learners can feel actively involved. 
However, up until now, the use of such short 
video pieces in the classroom has been 
severely limited by technology. Unless a 
teacher is lucky enough to obtain a video- 



disc of commercials, such material has had to 
be stored on video tape, from which it is hard 
to quickly access an item which might be 
appropriate for a particular moment in the 
classroom. Specific linguistic aims are often 
adapted to the commercial rather than the 
commercial to the aims. 

However, with the imminent introduction 
of recordable DVD, it will soon be possible 
to have a library of commercials and other 
short visual resources accessible in the same 
way as a “library” of magazine pictures. 
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Thus, commercials could be categorised and 
catalogued, providing a useful framework for 
ready access for any learning purpose. In 
this paper, I propose a method of 
categorisation which might enable television 
commercials to be exploited more efficiently. 

The main rationale for categorisation, and 
for use in the classroom, is the fact that a 
television commercial tends to repeat 
language again and again in order to 
emphasise its message. As will be seen, 
such language can take many forms, and is 
not necessarily explicit. Purely visual cues, 
for example, are sometimes even more 
valuable, as the teacher and learner are able 
to create and attach their own language. 

I conclude by suggesting ways to exploit 
particular examples. The JALT98 
workshop associated with this paper 
emphasized demonstration and teacher 
involvement. However, because it is 
difficult to convey the impact of visual stimuli 
in written text, such a focus is not possible 
here. Teachers are encouraged simply to 
try creating their own ideas based on the 
frameworks suggested. 

A categorisation 

In order to begin a tentative categorisation, a 
selection of about 200 British television 
commercials spanning a period from the mid 
1980s to the mid 1990s was examined. It is 
possible that further analysis of commercials 
from another English-speaking country may 
provide other categories, and of course any 
teacher will certainly be able to add 
categories to suit his/her own purposes. 
However, what follows is surely a basis to 
build on. Clearly, as one commercial may 
belong to more than one category, there are 
various possibilities for exploitation. 

There is little attempt here to be 
statistically accurate, and this is not an 
exhaustive discourse analysis of the language 
used in commercials. The accuracy is that 
which would be appropriate for normal 
classroom use. If a commercial is said to 
“contain” a certain language item, this may 
mean that the item either appears as written 
text, is spoken (or sung), or is a linguistic 
representation of what is seen, implied, or 



suggested. For example, saying a 
commercial contains the word buy may mean 
we hear or read the word buy, we see 
someone buying, we think that buying is 
going to take place, or (often) that the viewer 
is being persuaded to buy. 

1) Vocabulary items 

Most commercials would be in this category, 
with sub-categories, depending on the target 
vocabulary. Items may be in sets, or single 
items may be repeated. For example, a soap 
commercial may contain a set of adjectives 
such as clean, soft, or sparkling, while a car 
commercial might contain such items as 
powerful or sporty. Sometimes, one 
adjective is repeated over and over again in 
different contexts. A beer commercial, for 
instance, may revolve around the word 
smooth. 

Similarly, there are many commercials in 
which both nouns and verbs appear in 
semantic clusters (Marzano & Marzano, 
1988). Such commercials might contain 
items such as different family members, 
different sports, lots of animals, school 
subjects, etc. Alternatively, a variety of 
clumsy acts may be performed, or there may 
a number of small acts which together have a 
purpose, such as getting ready for a football 
match. Some doubt has been cast (Tinkham, 
1993) as to the wisdom of presenting learners 
with such clusters. It is suggested that the 
close relationships might cause more 
interference than help. However, the 
empirical studies behind such an assertion 
have measured the results of strategies which 
did little more than introduce the items. It is 
my belief that a strong and vivid context 
would create links durable enough to 
overcome any possible confusion. 

2) Grammatical structures 
A creative teacher could discover and exploit 
many different possible structures within the 
meaning of a commercial, particularly such 
features as verb tenses. However, there are 
many instances of repeated structures which 
are subtly built into the commercial. They 
may not be obvious until the student is 
invited to think more deeply about them, and 
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it is that thought which may reinforce the 
acquisition of the structure. Some examples 



might 


be: 


0 


This is the man who ... 


ii) 


I want to ... 


iii) 


If you did, you would 


iv) 


If you do, you will 


v) 


So (adj.) that ...verb 


vi) 


Used to/but now 



3) Functions 

A commercial may quite possibly be placed in 
both a grammatical, structural category (for 
example, “If I were you”) as well as a 
functional category (“giving advice”). The 
very purpose of the commercial itself can 
usually be expressed in terms of a function 
(usually persuasion, but occasionally others 
such as “giving information,” “instructing,” 
“informing” and “protesting”). However, 
most useful are commercials containing 
different structural examples of the same 
function. Common examples are “giving 
advice,” “making comparisons,” “making 
excuses,” and “working things out.” Here, 
there is a clear distinction between whether 
the commercial actually uses the language 
associated with the function or whether the 
viewer must “think” the function. For 
example, many commercials simply invite the 
viewer to compare, without using any explicit 
language of comparison. 

4) Everyday situations 

Many commercials depict simple, everyday 
situations such as buying something, making 
a phone call, and making introductions. 
Sometimes the situations are repeated, using 
different language and contrasting strategies. 

5) Narrative and drama 

Most drama is visual, and the learner has to 
provide the narrative. Occasionally, 
however, there is a scripted drama with 
dialogue. The most common genre is the 
mystery, with associated possibilities of 
predictive language. Almost as common 
are surreal, confusing dramas which compel 
the viewer to predict or suggest what could 
possibly be being advertised. 



6) Incongruities 

The whole of the commercial may be totally 
strange. For example, visual elements may 
be moving upside down or backwards, or the 
lips of a speaker might be purposely out of 
sync. It is not easy to exploit such examples 
practically, as the effect can be overwhelming, 
but there are possibilities. The most basic is 
a challenge to describe the incongruities in 
the commercials. 

7) Idiomatic, colloquial, or “ marked ” 
language usage 

Commercials from both television and other 
media are often considered to be excellent 
material for teaching idiomatic and colloquial 
expressions. However, in the selection of 
television commercials examined, the 
language used was for the most part 
extremely clear and straightforward. There 
were a few which employed extremely 
colloquial language such as slang, and others 
which featured regional, extra formal or old- 
fashioned English. However, such language 
was generally used in the commercial 
because it was marked. In other words, the 
viewer would notice the language because it 
was different than expected, which is part of 
what gives this kind of commercial its impact. 
Such commercials can be successfully 
exploited, but the approach must be chosen 
with care, to avoid confusion. Much of 
such marked language appears in parodies of 
an existing television style, programme, or 
even personality, of which the learners 
certainly, and even the teacher, may not be 
aware. 

8) Clever language 

Clever, witty, or humorous use of language is 
very frequent. Slogans would come into 
this category, as well as jokes and puns. 
Again, when the language is clever, it is 
really clever, and this is the whole point of 
the commercial. Usually, the wit is 
repetitive: not one pun, for example, but a 
whole commercial full of puns. 

Commercials of this type are good choices 
when the teacher wants to delve more deeply 
into the language. 
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9) Listening 

Of course, most commercials with spoken 
content can be exploited with the objective of 
improving listening skills. Occasionally, 
however, the aural element in a commercial is 
far stronger than the visual, and the words 
are to be listened to for content rather than 
simply effect. Publicly funded campaigns 
are good examples, though not the only ones. 
Such commercials can be used for many 
types of listening exercises, both simple and 
complex. 

10) Series of commercials 

Often, one company will produce a series of 
commercials over time, all with a similar 
theme. Some examples are "Bad luck may 
be forgotten with a cigar,” “Somebody is 
doing something crazy, so he must drink this 
beer,” “Everything else may be unreliable, 
but you can rely on this car,” and the most 
famous of all (in the UK): ‘This beer 

refreshes the parts other beers cannot reach.” 
Over time, such well-known themes spawn 
further themes of self-parody, which can 
carry on for years. If there is enough class 
time, a number of commercials with the same 
theme can be used. The most obvious 
linguistic possibility would be comparison, 
but once learners understand the theme, they 
could start to create their own commercials. 

11) Songs 

These might be known or original. 

Sometimes the song is simply background, 
but usually it is very much in focus, with very 
audible and intelligible lyrics. However, 
there is often a special meaning or effect 
specific to the commercial. How these 
songs are used depends on the class, and as 
they are so “catchy,” straightforward singing 
is a real possibility. 

12) Public spirit messages 

There are many public campaigns. Some 
examples in the selection were related to 
drinking/driving, drugs, AIDS awareness, 
anti-fur, and anti-apartheid issues. These 
could be exploited for listening skills, but 
they would also lend themselves, more than 



any other category, to open discussion and 
cultural comparisons. 

Some examples 

Once a teacher develops an eye for such 
things, nearly every commercial has some 
potential in the classroom. My purpose is 
to help the teacher develop such an eye, 
rather than simply hand over some 
commercials with ready-made plans. 
However, here are a few examples of 
commercials picked more or less at random 
out of the larger selection, with some guides 
as to how they could be categorised and used. 
Each example is written in a format 
appropriate for a language resource room 
and is designed for busy teachers looking for 
good, accessible tools. 

1) Description : A man describes three cars 

as they drop on to the floor beside him. 
Then one car falls through the floor on to 
the basement below. The man climbs 
down to the basement, and carries on 
describing this car. ( Volkswagen CM) 
Categorisation: Vocabulary (car related 

adjectives). Also Comparison. 

Possible use : Class brainstorm for 

adjectives they might expect in a car 
commercial. Write these on the board. 
Watch the commercial without sound. 

Ask for more adjectives. Watch with 
sound, and ask what adjectives they 
actually heard. 

Comment: This could be used at all 
post-beginner levels, the only differences 
being the type of adjectives suggested at 
first and the speed with which they hear 
the adjectives in the end. Also, the 
technique could be used with many 
commercials for different products. 

2) Description: A very long commercial for 

kitchen appliances. (It is not 
immediately obvious, however, that 
kitchen appliances are being advertised). 
There is no dialogue, except for the 
company name repeated. A large 
number of characters dressed in unusual 
clothes come in and out of a room, and 
perform a variety of quite mundane 
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(though inappropriate) actions over and 
over again. (Ariston CM) 
Categorisation: Verb formations. 

Also, vocabulary (clothing, appliances, 
actions). 

Possible use: Have the students describe 

out loud what is going on. For example: 
“He is coming down the stairs, she is 
opening the fridge, he is jumping, she is 
putting a cat in the fridge” etc. During the 
second viewing, they can try “she is going 
to put the cat in the fridge” and then “she 
has just put the cat in the fridge.” 
Comment: With a large class, this can 

become very loud and competitive, with 
the students learning from each other. 
Many commercials lend themselves to this 
sort of choral commentary. If necessary, 
turn the sound of the commercial off (in 
this case, a non-English commercial could 
be used). 

3) Description: A commercial for an 

insurance company consists of 13 very 
short (2-3 sec.) segments, each with a 
different female, (becoming progressively 
older) doing something very specific, and 
saying “I want to be ... .” For example, in 
the first segment, a young girl is playing in 
her mother’s dress, saying “I want to be 
like Mummy.” In another, a young 
woman catches a bouquet at a wedding, 
saying “I want to be next.” ( Prudential 
CM) 

Categorisation: Narrative, Clever 

Language, Listening, Structure (I want to 
be...). 

Possible use: Give the students a paper, 

divided into 13 rows (one row per 
segment) and 3 columns. Play the 
commercial without sound. The students, 
in pairs, try to recall the segments and 
write down a short description of each in 
the first column. Repeat as necessary. 
Then say that each of these females is 
saying “I want to be. ... ” Ask them to 
guess what they are saying and write in 
second column. Then tell them what 
they are saying, but mixed up. Ask them 
to match the segment with the utterance, 



and write in third column. Then play the 
entire commercial with sound. 

Comment: With appropriate adjustments 

this can be used at many levels. Many 
commercials lend themselves to this kind 
of memory play and guessing, but every 
commercial would require a different plan. 

4) Description: Any selection of four 
“series” commercials. A good choice 
might be the series of Hamlet commercials, 
in which a character always has bad luck, 
but his or her misery is softened with a 
cigar. 

Categorisation: Drama, Persuasion, 

Associated Structures for bad luck stories. 
Possible use: Divide students into 

groups of four. Tell them that they are a 
publicity company with the task of 
choosing the best possible cigar 
commercial. Each student in the group is 
shown one commercial which they adopt 
as their own (the others do not see it). 
Then each student describes his or her 
commercial to the other three, and tries to 
sell it to them. Finally, the group chooses 
what it thinks is the best commercial. 
Comment: This activity is best suited for 

students at the intermediate level and 
above. The shorter the commercials the 
better, so that the students who are not 
watching don't lose interest. In practice, 
the students are happy to describe the 
commercial, and only the more advanced 
would actually try to sell it. They 
quickly realise that the better they describe 
it the better it sounds, and after the whole 
group has watched all the commercials, 
they often change their decision. This 
process thus provides an opportunity for 
immediate self evaluation. 

Conclusion 

I hope that these basic guidelines and 
examples will serve to hasten the day when 
commercials and other such short video items 
will be as easily accessible for any 
appropriate classroom use as magazine 
pictures are today. Up to now, television 
commercials have always been an excellent 
source of stimulating language, and a class 
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based around the language in commercials 
can be a wonderful way to motivate learners. 
In particular, they are very useful for an 
approach which values learner autonomy: 
The messages contained in commercials can 
be interpreted in many ways, and learners can 
be allowed to interact with the language in 
such a way as to support their own learning 
strategies. 

With the advance of technology, and (we 
hope) practical developments in the hardware 
for educational purposes, commercials can 
now be used to support a curriculum — to 
complement it rather than supplement. 

They will still engage the learner, and make 
for variety in the classroom, but the teacher 
will be able to integrate them far more easily 



into a cohesive and flexible plan. We need 
not restrict ourselves to commercials. 

Instant access to video segments, whether it 
be television, home video, class recordings, 
or purpose-made published materials, can 
transform our language classes. 
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Theme Music Presentations: Organising 
Oral Audio-Visual Student Presentations of Popular Songs 

Dale Haskell, Keio University 



Theme music course 
For most students, listening to music is an 
enjoyable and motivating activity. For 
teachers of English, channelling student 
interest in music into language learning 
activities promotes enthusiastic participation, 
productive effort and memorable learning 
experiences. During the past three years, I 
have organised a theme music course for 
undergraduate university students, based on 
popular English language songs from the 
1960s to the 1990s, including folk, pop, rock, 
reggae, punk, soul and rap music. 

Student proficiency in theme music classes 
has ranged from elementary to advanced, 
with the majority of students in lower to 
mid-intermediate levels. Class activities, 
including listening, reading, discussion, 
reporting, and presentation, involve students 
in using English more actively. Songs are 
selected for their content, particularly for 
social, cultural or political themes. Some 
examples of songs used in the course are 
listed in Appendix 1. 



In each class, I distribute a worksheet 
which contains the song lyrics, with content 
words deleted for a gap-fill listening 
comprehension task. The worksheet also 
includes brief English explanations of 
potentially difficult vocabulary, and questions 
for discussion. One song is introduced in 
each weekly 90-minute class, with students 
viewing a music video of the song if available, 
then answering comprehension questions 
which focus on the visual images and music. 
Students then listen to an audio recording of 
the song and complete the gap-fill exercise. 

Questions for discussion engage students 
in analysing the meaning of the song, 
interpreting the songwriters’ opinions, 
discussing issues and problems related to the 
song, and giving their opinions. Students 
discuss worksheet questions in groups of two 
or three, briefly noting answers or 
underlining relevant sections of the lyrics. 
After discussion, groups report their answers 
and opinions to the class. 
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THEME MUSIGr-PRESENTAI ION GUIDE ‘ 

* Select a song with a message— social, cultural, political or environmental themes 

* Listen to- the song and read the lyrics — see CD coyer 

* Read background information about the musicians & song 

* Prepare information about the song: 

# Songwriter, group or singer 

# Song— where, when & why was it written? 

# Music style— rock, pop, folk, jazz, rap, blues, reggae, classical? 

# Instruments & sounds 

# Lyrics— setting (lime & place), story, characters 

- vocabulary: explain difficult words in English 

>- theme: what topics or ideas does the song present?: 

- insights: what can we learn from the song? IVVV.Vc •• 

# Opinion— Why did you choose this song? Vi- . 

- positive and negative reactions— favourite line, image or words 

PRESENTATION— materia} and style 

* Find a recording of the song — CD, cassette or video Si;. 

including: 

, + Brief notes (NO sentences) about music, lyrics and opinions, 

+ Lyrics of the song + Vocabulary— -brief explanation in English 
+ Discussion questions about music, lyrics or opinion 

* Photocopy the worksheet— one copy for every two students 

* In class, hand out notes, play the song & present information 

- speak naturally using your notes — 1)0 NOT write a speech & read 

* Partners— present 50% information & opinions 

* Presentation time — song & information - about 15 minutes 

* Schedule available next class — choose song f& partner) ASAP 

Figure 1 . Presentation guide for theme music students 



Theme music presentations 
At the end of each semester, in small groups 
or with a partner, students organise oral 
audio-visual presentations of popular songs. 
Students find a video or audio recording of 
their song, and prepare detailed notes about 
the musicians, music, lyrics, vocabulary, 
themes, their opinions, and questions for 
discussion. In class, presenters distribute 
their notes to other students, play their song, 
and orally present relevant information and 
opinions. 

The rest of the class is involved in listening, 
video viewing and reading, with presenters’ 
questions discussed and answered by small 
groups after each presentation. I generally 
advise students to plan a 10 to 15 minute 
presentation, allowing extra time for 
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discussion and listeners’ reactions. In an 
average 90-minute class, it is possible to have 
between three and five student presentations. 

Assisting students to prepare successful 
presentations requires careful planning, clear 
guidelines, and teacher demonstration. At 
least two weeks before student presentations 
begin, I distribute a detailed presentation 
guide: 

When introducing the presentation guide, 

I emphasise the need to prepare detailed 
notes, with relevant information about all 
topics. Well-prepared notes are the 
foundation of successful presentations, and 
should be computer printed if possible, then 
photocopied for all students. It may be 
necessary to assist students with the 
preparation of notes in the first semester, 
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checking information and organisation, and 
discouraging the inclusion of sentences. 

After this guide has been introduced, I 
distribute model presentation notes and 
demonstrate a theme music presentation. 
One song which I use for demonstration is 
Another day in paradise by Phil Collins 
(1989, track 7) which focuses on homeless 
people. The music video for this song is 
particularly effective, with monochrome 
images of homeless people, and statistics 
about homelessness. Presentation notes for 
this song are included as Appendix 2. 

One week after introducing and 
demonstrating the music presentation, a 
schedule is circulated for students to choose 
a date, then write their names, song titles and 
musicians. Student presentations usually 
begin one week later. They are responsible 
for producing, copying and distributing then- 
notes, using audio or video equipment, and 
presenting information, opinions and 
questions. 

During the presentations, I assess each 
group using three equally weighted criteria — 
content, style, and material. Content 
assessment is based on the information, 
vocabulary, opinions and discussion 
questions included in the presentation. 

Style assessment focuses on the presenters’ 
use of English, with an emphasis on speaking 
naturally, not reading a prepared speech. 
Material assessment is based on the notes 
distributed to listeners, which should be well 
organised, and include all topics in the 
presentation guide (Appendix 1). Listeners 
are also assessed on their answers to 
discussion questions, opinions and questions. 

After all presentations have been made, 
students complete a review worksheet, which 
lists the titles of all the songs presented. In 
small groups, students identify the musicians 



and the main themes for each song, from 
memory and notes distributed by presenters. 
This worksheet also contains a Music 
Awards section, with students voting for 
songs with the best music, and the best lyrics. 

Six weeks of class time from the 
introduction and demonstration of the 
presentation task to the final review 
worksheet activity may be taken up, 
including the 4 weeks required for student 
presentations. This project provides an 
effective format for oral presentations, and 
enables teachers to assess students’ speaking 
and organising skills. Music presentations 
offer classes an opportunity to enjoy and 
understand a diverse range of meaningful 
music, channelling student interest in music 
into a challenging, communicative English 
language activity. 

I have not referred to any previous 
research, as this course has been 
independently designed and has not been 
significantly influenced by other studies. 
Although there are some textbooks and 
articles related to the use of music in EFL 
teaching, they generally focus on listening 
activities, in contrast to the content based 
oral presentation focus of this paper. Kanel 
(1997), in a paper which focused on listening 
activities using music, provided an extensive 
list of references for readers interested in the 
use of music in EFL teaching. 
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Appendix 1 : Examples of theme music songs, musicians and themes. 


TIME 


SONGS 


MUSICIANS 


THEMES 


1960s 


The times they are a-changin’ 


Bob Dylan 


Cultural & political 
change 




The universal soldier 


Buffy Sainte-Marie 


War & peace 


1970s 


War 


Bob Marley 


Racism, African politics 




The last resort 


The Eagles 


U.S. history, 
environment 


1980s 


Russians 


Sting 


Nationalism, Cold war 




Short memory 


Midnight Oil 


World history, 
colonialism 


1990s 


No son of mine 


Genesis 


Family conflict, abuse 




Little child 


Desiree 


Poverty, hunger 


Appendix 2: Model presentation notes 







PRESENTATION: ANOTHER DAY IN PARADISE 

Songwriter & singer: Phil Collins Album: But Seriously (1989) 

Style: pop/rock Instruments: acoustic guitar, keyboards, drums 

Setting: city streets, rich countries, present day 

Themes: homeless people, other people’s reactions, rich & poor contrast 

Video: scenes of homeless people, beggars, refugees; homeless statistics — U.S., world 

Opinion: powerful music — drums & acoustic guitar, serious themes, empathy with homeless 

people, stylish video with strong, realistic images 

Lyrics: 

1. She calls out to the man on the street, 

‘Sir, can you help me ? 

It’s cold and I’ve nowhere to sleep 
Is there somewhere you can tell me?’ 

2. He walks on, doesn’t look back 
He pretends he can’t hear her 

Starts to whistle as he crosses the street 
Seems embarrassed to be there 

* Chorus 

Oh, think twice, ’cause it’s another day for you and me in paradise 
Oh, think twice, it’s another day for you, you and me in paradise 
Think about it 

3. She calls out to the man on the street 
He can see she’s been crying 

She’s got blisters on the soles of her feet 
She can’t walk but she’s trying 

* Repeat chorus 

Oh, no, is there nothing more anybody can do 
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Oh, oh Lord, there must be something you can say 

4. You can tell from the lines on her face 
You can see that she’s been there 
Probably been moved on from every place 
’Cause she didn’t fit in there 
* Repeat chorus 

Vocabulary: 

pretend (verse 2) — act falsely 

whistle(2) — musical blowing 

embarrassed (2) — feel ashamed or uncomfortable 

sole (3) — bottom of foot 

blister (3) — painful bubble of skin, caused by rubbing (e.g., from new shoes) 
Discussion questions: 

1. What problems does the woman have? (verses 1, 3 and 4) 

2. What is the reaction of the man? Why does he react this way? (verse 2) 

3. What do you think the singer means by “paradise” (chorus)? 

4. How do you react to homeless people? Can we help them? How? 

Video comprehension: 

1. How many homeless people are in America? In the world? 

2. How many people are without adequate shelter? 

3. Why do you think there are homeless people? 



Outside Taping for Fluency: A Practical System 

David E. Kluge and Matthew A. Taylor, Kiqjo Gakuin University 



Rationale 

“One of the bi gg est obstacles to fluency in a 
foreign language situation,” states Nation 
(1995, p. 138), “is the lack of opportunity 
outside the class room to use the foreign 
language to communicate.” This is certainly 
true for oral communication classes that meet 
once a week for 90 minutes and especially so 
for university English majors, for whom some 
progress in fluency should be expected. 

Even in class itself, teachers may find time for 
freer communicative practice quite limited. 

Encouraged by Schneider's (1993) work 
with pair taping, we implemented a system to 
give students more speaking practice, 
requiring them to record free conversations 
outside class and turn the tapes in as weekly 



homework. Our system necessitates a 
moderate amount of extra work by the 
teacher, but the rewards more than repay the 
additional effort. 

Here we describe two procedures for 
outside taping, examines the benefits of the 
system, presents student reactions and data, 
and points out pitfalls to avoid. Our 
experience may offer a good departure point 
for interested teachers. 

Procedures 

Our courses are “Speaking 1” and “Speaking 
2,” for first and second year English majors 
at Kinjo Gakuin University. Classes meet 
once a week, with approximately 20 students 
in each class (all female, ranging in ability 
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from lower to upper intermediate). This 

section explains the outside taping 

procedures. 

Introducing the system 

• On the first day of class, students are told 
that they must tape free conversations 
outside class and turn the tapes in as 
homework every week. 

• The teacher emphasizes the benefits of 
outside taping in developing fluency, and 
reports on the favorable experience of 
previous years' students. 

° The teacher emphasizes that outside 
taping is a requirement for passing the 
course, not an option. 

• Students are asked to choose taping 
partners (groups of three also allowed) 
for the whole year. 

• Students are told to bring to the next 
class two new blank cassette tapes of 
precisely the length the teacher specifies. 

• The students must label both tapes and 
cassette jackets precisely as the teacher 
specifies (see Figure 1). 

• Students receive a handout with these 
and other details that the teacher explains, 
usually over the first two classes. 



Tape players and facilities 
Students record on the Sony TCM-939. It is 
small, light, portable, inexpensive (around 
8,000 yen), easy to operate, and records 
clearly. Our institution has bought several 
dozen of these recorders. Students pick up 
a recorder, sign out for it in a notebook, and 
must return it and sign it back in on the same 
day. 

Tapes 

Every week, students fill one side of one tape 
entirely with free conversation in English. 
Each student has two tapes, one for 
recording their first and last conversations of 
the year, and evaluating their progress, and 
the other for ongoing taping. 

Tape 1. 

Tape 1, the “Keepsake Tape,” contains the 
first conversations of the year on Side A. 

The teacher collects and keeps these tapes 
until sometime toward the end of the 
academic year, whereupon Tape 1 is returned 
to each student and they record their last 
conversations on Side B. The students, 
having a tape that contains their first and last 
conversations, compare them and evaluate 
progress in fluency (see Section 3). 



Figure 1 . Labeling of cassette jackets (top) and tapes (bottom). Tape 1 (left) is the “Keepsake 
Tape” and Tape 2 (right) is the Working Tape. Labels on Side B need the same information. 





Wed. 2 Rina Kondo IB 23 1 | 


0 



Rina Kondo IB 23 
Partner: Maki Shimada IB 34 







Wed. 2 Rina Kondo IB 23 2 
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Rina Kondo IB 23 
Partner: Maki Shimada IB 34 
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The tape is also a memento or “keepsake” of 
their progress. 

Tape 2. 

Tape 2 is the “Working Tape.” Except on 
the few weeks when Tape 1 is used, the 
Working Tape will be filled up, turned in, and 
handed back to the students every week. 

The weekly routine 

A pair of students have two Working Tapes 
between them. They turn in one of these 
tapes every week, and tape next week's 
conversation on the other partner's tape. At 
the next class, the tapes are exchanged and 
students record on the returned tape. There 
should always be a tape for the teacher to 
audit and another for the partners to record 
on. 

Alternate taping procedures. 

We use two taping procedures for our 
courses, reflecting differences between first 
and second year students, as well’as our 
individual preferences. In the procedure for 
the second year students, students must: 

• fill up one side of a 60-minute tape every 
week (30 minutes) 

• record three separate conversations 
(approximately 10 minutes). 

• record each conversation on different 
days, and on days other than the day of 
the class. 



® put pauses between the three 

conversations by pushing the play button 
for 5 seconds. 

° give names, student numbers and the 
date at the beginning of each of the three 
conversations. 

® not use Japanese. 

° not have long pauses in their 
conversations. 

e not read dialogues or other material. 

First-year students follow the same 
procedure, except that they fill one side of a 
46-minute tape (23 minutes), with no 
specifications regarding the number of 
conversations or days to record. 

Auditing the tapes 

Listening to every tape completely would be 
an unreasonable demand on the teacher, but 
is unnecessary. In auditing the tapes, the 
button most often used is fast forward. 

Spot checks at the beginning, middle, and 
end of the tape suffice. With a double 
cassette player, the teacher can audit two 
tapes simultaneously, fast forwarding both 
and periodically stopping either to listen to 
short portions. Auditing the tapes for a 
class of twenty takes from around 30 minutes 
(first year students) to 60 minutes (second 
year students). 
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Alternate auditing procedures . 

Auditing first and second year tapes is 
somewhat different. For second-year 
students, the teacher: 

• ensures that students have recorded the 
full 30 minutes, in English, without 
excessive pauses. 

° ensures that three 10-minute 

conversations have been done, and on 
separate days (checking names, student 
numbers, and dates at the beginning of 
each conversation). 

° reaches the beginning of the second and 
third conversations by pressing play and 
fast forward (the tape automatically 
stops at the five second pauses). 

° ensures that the full 30 minutes have 
been recorded (there should be no blank 
portion at the end of the tape). 

Auditing first year tapes is similar, but the 
tape is shorter, and the separate, 10-minute 
conversations are not required. The teacher 
simply fast forwards to the end with periodic 
spot checks. 

Evaluating the tapes 

We do not evaluate accuracy or mastery of 
language, which are evaluated elsewhere. 

We see the value of taping as developing 
fluency, and insist only on the requirements in 
Section 2.4.1. 

Alternate evaluation methods . 

For second year students, each finished tape 
is assigned points which ultimately figure into 
students’ final grade. Lapses in following 
the requirements in Alternate Taping 
Procedures entail reductions in points. A 
note on a small index card inserted into the 
cassette case informs students how many 
points they received, the reason for any lost 
points, a brief note of the topics, and perhaps 
some praise, encouragement, or personal 
comments. 

For first-year students, evaluation is done 
on a “Done/Not done” basis. When tapes 
are not turned in, it is clear on the roster. 

All finished tapes receive a Post-It on the 
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outside of the cassette case, which may 
contain an injunction to do the tape again 
(common when the system first gets 
underway, very rare afterward), a warning or 
reminder (for minor infractions like slight use 
of Japanese), a suggestion about English use, 
praise, encouragement, or a reaction to items 
of conversation. 

Student evaluation . 

Towards the end of the academic year we 
return Tape 1, the “Keepsake Tape.” 

Students record their last two conversations. 
They then compare their first and last 
conversations (sides A and B) using word 
count per minute, and give impressions about 
their fluency progress (see Section 3). 

Additional procedures and materials 
An additional procedure for second year 
students is to erase Working Tapes using a 
Sony BE-9H cassette eraser, before returning 
them. This is done to make locating the five 
second pauses between conversations more 
easy when auditing. First year students 
receive supplementary material containing 
conversational strategies and a list of 
suggested topics. 

Results of outside taping 
In the Self-Evaluation (introduced above) 
second-year students did a word per minute 
count of their first and last conversations, and 
rated partner taping on ease, usefulness, and 
interest using a 5-point Likert scale: 

1 Not at all 2 A little 3 So-so 
4 Yes 5 Very 

Students also wrote free comments on their 
improvement and on partner taping in general. 

Table 1 shows the results in one class. 
Words per minute, a rough estimate of 
fluency, ranged from 18.00 to 120’00 wpm at 
the beginning of the year (mean wpm of 
60.76), and at the end of the year from 21.00 
to 184.00 wpm (mean wpm of 87.96). 

Fluency improvement (which could be 
attributed to factors other than taping) thus 
ranged from 3.00 to 64.00 wpm, with a mean 
improvement of 27.20 wpm. 
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According to Richards (1987, p. 165), 
speaking for native speakers can be 
categorized as slow (under 130 wpm), 
moderately slow (130-160), average (160- 
190), and moderately fast (190-220). 
Therefore, though students in this class 
improved, speaking remained mostly slow. 
However, two students (136 wpm) improved 
to the moderately slow range, and two others 
(186 wpm) improved to average, or very near 
moderately fast. 

Students thought taping was only a little 
easy (2.04), rather useful (3.76), and 
moderately interesting (3.16). Free 
comments in some ways gave a more 
informative picture. A few typical 
comments are presented here unedited: 



° I think this taping is one of the better 
ways of English speaking. I can 
speak English more fluently than 

before. 

0 It is hard to do this homework. Now 
I compared to a first tape and a final 
tape. I think my speaking skill 
improved. 

0 I think it's good for students to do this 
partner taping. My first time, it was 
very difficult for me to talk in English. 
But little by little, I could talk more, 
be interested and be happy in this 
taping. If I had not had this chance, 
partner taping, I would have not 
talked in English so much over the 
year. 



n=25 


Range 


Min. 


Mas. 


Median 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


First Week 


102.00 


18.00 


120.00 


56.00 


60.76 


31.1278 


Last Week 


163.00 


21.00 


184.00 


86.00 


87.96 


45.9733 


Difference 


61.00 


3.00 


64.00 


26.00 


27.20 


18.0208 


Easy? 


2.00 


1.00 


3.00 


2.00 


2.04 


0.7895 


Useful? 


3.00 


2.00 


5.00 


4.00 


3.76 


0.9256 


Interesting? 


4.00 


1.00 


5.00 


3.00 


3.16 


1.0279 



As part of a different, institution-wide 
student evaluation, first-year students were 
asked whether outside taping improved their 
speaking ability. Out of 19 students, 7 
answered “Yes” (36.8%), 6 “Yes, 
somewhat” (31.6%), 2 “Can’t say” (10.5%), 
4 “Not really” (21.1%), and 0 “No.” Thus 
68.4% thought outside taping improved their 
ability 

Outside taping has become a vital component 
of our courses, and several benefits are clear: 

® Students develop real fluency and ease 
in using English. 

• Students nearly always stay in English 
while taping, as they are conscious of a 

listener. 

0 Students get hours of extra practice and 
a concrete record of their progress. 



0 Students gain a sense of responsibility 
for their progress beyond the classroom. 
° Teachers gain a better sense of who the 
students are and what their language 
problems may be. 

0 Most students enjoy the taping and 
recognize its value. 

° The spirit of the school is transformed 
as hallways and lobbies fill up with 
students chatting in English. 

Avoiding pitfalls 

Students generally tape enthusiastically, but 
during the first few weeks, many students try 
to get away with as little work as possible. 
The effectiveness of the system is 
compromised (and headaches in auditing 
tapes greatly increased) if the teacher is not 
firm on the following points: 
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• Insist that students buy the required 
length of cassette. Refuse tapes of any 
other length. 

• Insist on correct labeling. Refuse 
mislabeled tapes. 

• Insist that students record the required 
length. If students record less, make 
them do it again. Once students know 
the teacher is serious, this problem 
virtually disappears. 

• Insist that students rewind the tape to the 

beginning. 

• Reprimand LI use, long pauses, or 
reading into the tape. 

Minor items to insist on are giving names, 
student numbers, and dates on the tape, and 
(for second-year students) putting the 5- 
second pause between conversations. 
Warnings or reductions in points early on 
usually take care of lapses here. 

An additional problem is that signing out 
for recorders is an “honor system”; several 
machines have in fact disappeared. It would 
be better to have staff from whom students 
need to personally sign out for the machines. 
Alternately, a Language Laboratory could 
itself be used for taping (Schneider 1993), or 
students required to buy their own small 
recorders. 

The possibility of deception is present in 
this system. We cannot be sure that some 
students are not taping a single conversation 
and then using it over and over again — an 
easily executed technical maneuver. The 
insistence on putting the date in the tape, and 
(for second-year students) the erasing of the 
tapes by the teacher make it harder, but not 



impossible, for students to “cheat” in this 
way. While it is possible that such tactics 
have gotten by us, our impression is that it is 
rare or nonexistent. First, we can see and 
hear most of our students making tapes in the 
lounge and hallways, and secondly, routine 
auditing of the tapes shows that students 
mention topical and aseasonal things (soccer 
games, weather, news events) that show that 
the conversations were recent. 

Conclusion 

In this paper we have described the 
procedures and benefits of outside taping, as 
well as pitfalls which can be avoided by 
vigilance, especially early on. Some extra 
work is required of the teacher, but it is well 
repaid by students’ enriched learning, 
increased autonomy, and improved ability. 
Much quantitative work remains to be done 
on the efficacy of taping. We hope to pursue 
such studies in the future, and hope other 
teachers implementing similar systems will do 
so as well. 
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Content and Creation: Student-generated Textbooks 

Richard Humphries, Sophia University 
Paul Borg, Matsuyama University 



Rationale 

For any instructor, the task of choosing an 
appropriate course textbook can be 
worrisome. Even after a text is selected, 



there is no guarantee it will engender interest 
in the classroom or be regarded by students 
as relevant to their needs. Indeed, with 
economics as the determining variable for 
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most commercially produced textbooks, ease 
of production inevitably emphasises 
uniformity over culture-specific and, more 
importantly, individual needs. Such 
textbooks are, as Little and Dam (1998, p.8) 
point out, essentially external to the learner. 
They are imposed from without. If students 
are to play.a central role in devising their 
learning plans, as researchers such as Breen 
(1984, p. 58) and Nunan (1995, p. 134) have 
argued materials production must become a 
key concern. 

Approach 

With these considerations in mind, we 
decided to collaborate in devising an 
approach that would respond to such 
concerns in a practical manner. We sought 
to involve learners in the materials- 
production process, and to tap into their 
initiative and creativity. We chose press 
articles as the principal source of subject 
matter, in the belief that exploiting current 
media resources would aid students’ 
vocabulary acquisition and foster their 
development of communicative competence. 
Moreover, this would, in our view, enhance 
their understanding of not only the issues 
prevalent in current media discourse, but also 
the cultural values that underlie them. 

The approach involved the 
implementation of a thematically-based 
“content and creation” project, in which 
students became responsible for creating 
their own media issues text. Each text thus 
reflected individual effort and awareness, 
both in a linguistic and issues-oriented sense. 
More importantly, this approach allowed 
students to show their own interest and 
motivation. 

Project participants 

The project involved 200 college students at 
two universities in Japan. Mured levels 
were the norm, and although all were English 
classes, some were inter-departmental in 
nature. Classes were 90 minutes in length 
and were held once a week for approximately 
30 weeks. Class sizes varied from 7 to 44. 



Procedure 

A handout (in language appropriate to 
student levels) was distributed to each class, 
and a detailed explanation/discussion session 
was held at the beginning of the semester. 

The handout instructed students to choose 
media articles (related to specified themes) of 
interest to themselves, but on topics that they 
would want to share with others. Students 
were supplied with a list of potential media 
sources, such as newspapers, magazines, 
simplified-English publications, and Internet 
news sources. They were then directed to: 

0 Buy a notebook (A4 size, at least 60 
pages). 

® Each week, find and photocopy an 
appropriate article related to the weekly 
theme. Sample themes included: music, 
sports, foreign travel, travel in Japan, 
notorious people, and modern trends and 
styles. 

° Staple the article on to a left-hand page in 
their notebooks. 

° On the right-hand page, write down a part 
of speech (as used in the article), phrases, 
or idioms, and a definition and of at least 
15 words. Then write three new sentences, 
each containing a new lexical item. 

0 Below the definitions, write a short 
personal reaction to the article (or a 
summary of at least a few sentences). 

0 Study the article, understand it, and 
develop an opinion about some aspect of 
it. Be prepared to discuss the article in 
class with classmates. 

0 Write a short discussion reaction in their 
notebooks (at the end of the class). 

Students were assigned to sit in small 
groups, facing each other in circles. They 
would then take turns presenting their articles. 
Basic level classes or students might just read 
their personal reactions and answer some 
simple questions; higher levels were 
encouraged to do more. Thus, the method 
was modified to suit different levels: With 

lower-level classes or students, there might 
be more concentration on vocabulary work; 
however, higher level students were 
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challenged to engage in more extended 
activities, such as: 

0 Giving verbal summaries 

• Challenging opinions presented in the 
articles 

• Offering further information or detailed 
personal reactions on the topics 

® Organizing extended debates or 
discussions on the articles or on the 
general theme 

These media-based assignments would 
constitute the only required homework for 
the course. During the year, student- 
generated texts would slowly take shape, 
increasing in size. As they catered to the 
interests of the students, they served as 
personal mementos in ways that commercial 
texts couldn’t. Additionally, we were able 
to include a useful element of flexibility by 
modifying themes to incorporate topical 
news stories (e.g., the life and death of 
Princess Diana). 

Supplementary activities 
We used this approach to generate a whole 
host of spin-off activities, including role plays, 
debates and discussions. Also, as a means 
of reinforcing new vocabulary, we distributed 
word lists which we had compiled by using 
selected words from the students’ vocabulary 
lists. We then tested the students on lexical 
items which had arisen during the semester. 

The teacher’s role 
As the emphasis was placed upon the 
students, we inevitably assumed a supporting 
role, walking around from group to group, 
and sometimes joining in discussions. In 
lower-level classes, we encouraged students 
to begin by asking each other the reasons for 
their choice of article, and, when appropriate, 
to speculate as to how a particular news story 
might unfold. 

Core principles 

This “content and creation” approach offers a 
number of advantages, based on the 
following principles: 



1. The focus of the lesson is, in part, 
negotiated — the teacher sets the 
parameters (i.e., the general themes) and 
the students customize it for their own 
purposes. 

2. Students and teachers are joint decision- 
makers. The program is essentially 
“content-based” since it seeks to broaden 
the range of topics which students feel 
capable of addressing. This approach, 
in turn, serves to increase students’ 
ability to process written information. 

3. Student talking time is maximized. All 
participants have a significant amount of 
class time to talk about their work and to 
interact communicatively with others. 

4. Group dynamics are enhanced. The fact 
that students work in groups throughout 
the course helps to produce a relaxed 
learning environment. 

5. While speaking is the main classroom 
focus, all four skills are addressed in the 
preparation of the materials and in 
follow-up activities. 

Caveats 

The success of this type of activity depends, 
to be sure, upon the availability of usable 
media resources. It also requires the 
willingness of the participating students to 
take the necessary time to select appropriate 
articles. 

Conclusion 

Despite these potential risks, we believe that 
further exploration of this approach should 
lead to both the refinement of follow-up 
activities and even greater levels of learner 
autonomy. We envisage, for example, 
students choosing the themes and 
determining the basic text layout. From a 
strictly practical perspective, the greatest 
advantage is perhaps the high degree of 
flexibility in using student-generated 
textbooks. This enables the instructor to 
monitor larger classes while attending to 
individual interests and needs. It also 
allows students to put their interests first in 
learning the foreign language. 
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Preparing Students for the Electronic World 

Steve Witt, Senzoku Gakuen College 



In recent years, American campuses have 
placed a growing amount of emphasis on 
computer networks. At the University of 
Illinois (which hosted 3,038 foreign students 
in the 1995/96 academic year (Institute of 
International Education, 1997)), students are 
encouraged to register for classes using the 
campus network (Harris, 1997). 

Computers are the new gateway to 
administrative information, class schedules, 
student loan information, and information 
about campus events. The ubiquity of 
computers as an access point for campus 
resources can be best seen in university 
libraries. Most libraries have exchanged 
their card catalogs for online catalogs; 
magazine articles are indexed and stored on 
networked CD-ROMS; the Internet is used 
to connect students to resources shared by 
university libraries around the country. This 
requires students to rely on computers not 
only to gather information for their research 
projects, but also to learn of events and to get 
information from the administration. 

Daily course work is another area where 
students are increasingly required to use 
computers. Computer interaction is already 
becoming an integral part of most academic 
majors (Rosen, Sears, & Weil, 1987). 
According to the 1996 Campus Computing 
Survey, 27% of the 660 respondents state 
that helping faculty to integrate computer 
technology into instruction is the most 
important information technology (IT) issue 
at their institution. Other IT issues include 
providing adequate user support (24%), 
expanding the campus network (18%), and 
replacing old hardware and software (17%) 
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(Green, 1997). Each of these IT issues 
suggests that college students will need to 
use computers in more classes and disciplines 
in the future. 

The use of computers as a communication 
medium is currently gaining a strong foothold 
in American college classes. Whereas a 
student wishing to avoid computers could 
have previously got by with the occasional 
use of word processing, the computer has, in 
recent years, become the primary means of 
communication and information gathering 
within many courses and disciplines. Green 
provides the following indicators of this trend 
(Green, 1997): 

° 67% of all undergraduates have access to 

e-mail and the Internet, while 79% of 
campuses have a World Wide Web 
(WWW) presence; 

0 25% of college classes used electronic 

mail in some capacity in 1996, compared 
to only 8% in 1994; 

• WWW-based resources were used in 9% 
of all college courses, up from 6% in 
1995. 

In addition, almost one third of the 660 
campuses in the 1996 survey reported having 
formal plans to use the Internet and WWW in 
instruction. As higher education continues 
to focus on how to use their vast computer 
networks in the classroom, this number can 
but increase. 

What implications do these changes in 
academia have for a foreign student entering 
the computerised world of American higher 
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education? One aspect to consider is a 
student’s information competency. Just as 
students need to learn how and when to 
apply certain grammatical rules of language, 
they also need to become familiar with the 
technical and cultural usage of computers as 
tools for information exchange and research. 
In other words, students need to know the 
difference between a WWW browser and an 
online catalog; they need to understand the 
difference between finding information on the 
Internet and finding information on a 
database; they also need to learn when it is 
appropriate to send e-mail to their 
professors. 

On the one hand, the problem of 
information competency seems clear if we 
consider academic libraries, the most 
computerised of American campus 
institutions. Newly arrived international 
students identify the use of computer 
databases and online catalogs as one of the 
major differences between libraries in their 
home countries and those in the United 
States. Allen’s 1993 survey of international 
students found, for example, that 61% 
described computer database searching as a 
novel experience, whereas 50% said they 
were unaccustomed to online library catalogs 
(Allen, 1993). On the other hand, although 
academic libraries spend considerable time 
educating native speakers on database 
searching and accessing online catalogs, 
native speakers are not burdened with other 
problems such as language barriers and lack 
of cultural awareness of library research in 
American academia (Bilal, 1989). Now that 
the use of computers for daily academic 
routines has spread from libraries to the 
curriculum, international students face 
increased cultural and technical obstacles in 
communicating and gathering information. 

As international students encounter 
communication barriers, so may their level of 
anxiety toward computers increase. Recent 
studies show that computer anxiety does not 
disappear as computer experience becomes 
more universal; these studies also indicate 
that the best way to reduce computer anxiety 
is to make students’ early experiences as 
stress free as possible (Gos, 1996). If this is 



not done, computer anxiety may well place 
international students at a significant 
academic disadvantage. From this 
perspective, teaching the use of computers in 
language programs will become similar to 
telephone skills, textual analysis, or thesaurus 
usage. 

If students have access to computers and 
the Internet, it is not difficult to create a 
course that emulates and uses many of the 
same technologies and resources encountered 
on American campuses. For example, one 
can access over 175 library catalogs through 
the United States’ Library of Congress’ 
WWW site; the U.S. Department of 
Education’s WWW site offers free searches 
of the ERIC database; course materials and 
handouts can be published on a class 
homepage; and students can be required to 
communicate via e-mail. A course that 
integrates the use of computers for research 
and communication within a language 
program should minimally cover the 
following topics or units: electronic mail, 

locating and analysing information on the 
world wide web, library research, and 
database searching. These units can also be 
integrated into other classes. For example, 
electronic mail fits well within the structure 
of a writing course. At the same time, 
research over the Internet could be taught in 
an academic writing course for students who 
are ready to write research papers. While 
helping to develop language skills, such units 
can also give students a basic understanding 
of how e-mail is used in campus 
communication; how to find and analyze 
information on the Internet; how to search a 
library catalog and read a bibliographic 
record; and how to search an academic 
database. Just as language instruction helps 
students negotiate various grammatical 
choices and social situations, instruction in 
electronic communication assists students to 
negotiate the computerised campus and 
discover what resources are available 
through campus networks. 

Electronic mail 

As soon as students are comfortable using 
computers for word processing, they will be 
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ready to use electronic mail. The use of e- 
mail is similar to word processing except the 
print command is replaced by “send.” Once 
students have their accounts, they can begin 
sending and receiving e-mail. At this point 
teachers can also start sending class 
announcements to students, and suggest that 
students ask questions and turn in 
assignments via e-mail. To provide students 
with other opportunities to communicate in 
English, e-mail pen-pals from other classes, 
schools, or countries should be provided (see 
Appendix 1). When students are 
comfortable sending e-mail to their 
classroom peers, an assigned pen-pal allows 
them to initiate an ongoing dialogue in 
English and become more accustomed to 
using electronic mail. 

Once students are comfortable with e-mail, 
they can use a listserver (a program which 
forwards e-mail to participants of a group 
whenever e-mail is sent to the group). With 
literally thousands of listserver groups 
covering almost every subject, there are also 
listserver groups for students studying 
English (see Appendix 1). A teacher can 
also create their own class forum by using an 
e-mail program’s address book function. 

This allows the teacher to send 
announcements easily, and students to “talk” 
with the whole class at once when they have 
questions or comments. 

When explaining the use of e-mail to 
students, it is important to explain unique 
cultural and linguistic aspects of the medium. 
For example, students should be informed 
that e-mail and all forms of electronic 
communication are not private, so care must 
be taken not to disclose information or 
opinions that might be later regretted. 

Further, it should be noted that e-mail is 
often written in a more casual manner than 
letters (Krol & Ferguson, 1995): 

Punctuation and capitalization are often 
omitted, for example. Once students have 
completed a unit on electronic mail, they 
should be comfortable communicating with 
their peers, teacher, and others electronically. 



The World Wide Web 
Teaching students how to use the WWW as a 
source of information is a two-step process. 
First, one must teach students some technical 
aspects such as how to use the browser, and 
how the files located on the Internet are 
transferred to their computers. Second, 
students need to learn how to find 
information and analyse it. Although 
computer systems and software applications 
can vary, the main goal is to teach students 
how to successfully navigate their way 
around without getting lost in a flood of 
information. If students don’t feel in 
control of what they are viewing, they will 
become frustrated. Part of putting students 
in control depends on their understanding the' 
structure of the Internet. As this can be 
difficult to explain, teachers may wish to use 
articles or books written in the student’s LI 
and provide an English glossary. 

Once students have achieved a basic 
familiarity with the Internet, they are ready to 
learn basic search techniques. Here, it is 
helpful to use both Internet search engines 
and keyword search techniques, as well as 
directories with their large subject indexes of 
the Internet. Some of the larger Internet 
search engines include Infoseek and Excite 
(see Appendix 1). Each search engine 
offers a similar interface, so students can 
easily move from one to the next. 

Searching these databases offers students a 
good chance to use their language skills by 
selecting terms that will yield good results. 
Students should also be encouraged to 
perform the same search on different search 
engines, so that they can learn how each site 
leads to differing search results according to 
its index budding techniques and search 
algorithms. Teaching students to use an 
Internet directory also builds language skills 
by requiring students to choose which subject 
areas to consult in order to find a particular 
topic. In this case, using narrow topics 
enables students to get further into the 
structure of the directory. An example 
assignment that includes both directories and 
search engines is an information scavenger 
hunt. In this assignment, students are given 
a list of questions to answer and are required 
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to use the Internet to find the answers. 
Questions can be on any topic, ranging from 
the population of Kathmandu to sites that 
include the poetry of Emily Dickinson. The 
purpose of the scavenger is simply to get 
students to use their reading and analytical 
skills to create search strategies and locate 
specific information. 

Library research and database searching 
Library research and database searching skills 
are essential to all students on American 
campuses. Luckily for teachers preparing 
students for study in the United States, there 
are many online library catalogs available. 

The Library of Congress site is perhaps the 
best place on the Internet to access many of 
these catalogs (see Appendix 1). At this 
site, students can search English language 
catalogs from all around the world, including 
large research library collections. The 
principal target skills in searching an online 
catalog revolve around the main access 
points that these catalogs offer: author, title, 
and subject. Although each interface that 
students encounter may differ in form, they 
all share those common access points. 

Once students are familiar with finding 
known items and reading bibliographic 
information, they can move to complex 
search strategies with Boolean operators. 
These involve the use of coordinating 
conjunctions such as “and” and “or” in 
refining the search. 

The transition from using an online card 
catalog to searching a database is not difficult. 
One of the most widely used databases in 
academic libraries is the ERIC database. 

This comes free of charge on the WWW and 
provides an excellent resource for research or 
simple practice. The database is available at 
several sites on the Internet; each has a 
different search interface with various search 
options. It is best to look at each one and 
choose the most suitable for a particular 
learning task (see Appendix 1). For such 
database searches, it is also important to 
guide students to consider the inclusion of 
plurals, the use of synonymous terms and the 
possibilities with of Boolean operations, as 
non-native speakers of English generally tend 



to underuse such variations (DiMartino, 
Ferns, & Swacker, 1995). 

Conclusion 

Although there are many technical 
considerations in preparing students for 
computers on American campus life, one 
must keep in mind the larger context. 
Students need to be aware that the 
environment they are entering relies heavily 
on electronic communication and research. 

By empowering them with knowledge of 
what the cultural norms of computing are, 
training them in the possibilities for 
communication and information retrieval, and 
by raising their confidence to take advantage 
of these opportunities, language teachers will 
enable their students to communicate more 
effectively. This in turn will greatly enhance 
the students’ chances of success in American 
academia. 
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Appendix 1 

Electronic resources and how to access them 

Electronic mail and listservers 

a. There are numerous WWW sites that 
allow people to find electronic pen-pals. 
You can find them by searching in any of 
the search engines. 

b. An excellent group of listservers for 
finding partner e-mail classes is the 
Intercultural E-mail Classroom 



Connections. For more information send 
questions to <cdr@stolaf.edu> or look at 
the following WWW site: 

[http://www. st olaf. edu/network/ieccc] . 

c. The EFL/ESL Student Lists offer several 
topical lists for students to join. This is 
an excellent way for students to practice 
English and learn to use a listserver. To 
find out how your students can join send 
e-mail to Thomas Robb at 
<trobb@cc.kyoto-su.ac.jp>. 

Internet search engines and directories: 

Excite: [http://www.excite.com] 

Infoseek: [http://www.infoseek.com] 

Lycos: [http://www.lycos.com] 

Hotbot: [http://www.hotbot.com] 

Library of Congress (access to over 175 
library catalogs): 
[http://lcweb.loc.gov/z3950/] 

Educational Resources Information Center 
For a list of all the access points to the ERIC 
databases available on the Internet go to the 
following WWW site: 
[http://www.aspensys.com/eric/ 
searchdb.html] 



Activities for the Independent Learner 

Steve Petrucione, Osaka Institute of Technology 
Stephen M. Ryan, Eichi (Sapientia) University 



The core of our presentation at JALT98 was 
a handout outlining 67 prototypes of 
language learning activities which learners 
can engage in independently, i.e., without 
having recourse to a teacher. Several of the 
activities were demonstrated and the general 
principles involved were discussed. 

Because of space limitations, we have 
included detailed descriptions of only three of 
the activities here, which are indicative of the 
range of potential tasks. Copies of the full 
handout are available upon request from the 
authors. 



Rationale 

The following six reasons were given for the 
need to train our learners in independent 
learning. They are: 

9 Our learners have limited time and cover 
a limited amount of language with a 
teacher. 

° Our learners will need English in the 
future but will probably have to study 
without a teacher. 
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• Learners must contribute to learning for 
real learning to take place. 

• Great importance is now being attached 
to independent learning, as shown by the 
vitality of JALT’s Learner Development 
SIG. 

• Learners have different needs, interests, 
personalities and motivation for learning. 

• Many learners are already learning 
independently, as a survey of our own 
learners showed. 

Activity One: Let’s Talk About It 

(Speaking and Listening) 

Objective 

To demonstrate to learners that talking 
together about a mutually relevant topic leads 
to fluency on the topic. 

Procedure 

The participants were divided into groups of 
three. They were then instructed to prepare 
three sentences on the topic “How I Came to 
Sonic City.” When all three were ready, 
one began talking. After she was finished 
her group mates asked her a total of three 
questions. 

She answered the questions and the 
procedure was continued until all three said 
how they came to Sonic City and answered 
three related questions. The participants 
were then given some samples of learners’ 
work and commented on the similarities in 
content with what they had just said in their 
groups. 

Suggestions and options 
This kind of activity can be used for almost 
any topic, from the most mundane such as 
today’s lunch, to technical in which a learner 
t alks about his field of study. The amount 
of preparation can be left to the learner. 

Some may prefer to write everything out, 
others to make only notes. The length can 
be left up to the learners to decide. A short 
talk could be one sentence, while a long one 
might be 20 sentences. The learners might 
decide to memorize it; it is also permissible to 
look at notes while talking. However, it is 



better if the learners don’t read, as that is 
boring and often hard to follow. 



Benefits 

The learners are often interested in this 
activity because they are talking about things 
of interest and proximity to themselves. 

They therefore can remember the vocabulary 
items used. It is felt that what David Little 
calls “learning from the inside out” (personal 
communication) takes place, since the 
materials come from inside the 
learners’minds. Other obvious benefits are 
that no textbook or other materials are 
necessary. 

Activity Two: In the News 

(Reading, Writing, Speaking) 

Objectives 

1. To show learners that they don’t need 
questions from a book or teacher for 
reading comprehension. 

2. To demonstrate to learners that making 
questions can be as much a 
comprehension exercise as answering 
them. 

Procedure 

The participants were divided into pairs. 
They were each given a different newspaper 
article to read, and were told they could use 
their dictionaries to aid understanding. The 
articles were between 120-150 words and 
had been picked out by learners in a 
university English conversation class. After 
they had read their articles and mastered the 
vocabulary, they were asked to write three 
comprehension questions for their partner. 
When both had written their questions, they 
switched articles, read the new article and 
answered the questions their partner had 
prepared. 

Suggestions and options 
The teacher can bring in two articles that she 
thinks of interest to her learners first, and, 
after that, let the learners bring in their own. 
The learners can be asked to volunteer to 
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bring in articles and in a class of 22 or more 
learners, experience suggests that two or 
three will contribute. Of course, magazine 
articles and items from the Internet are 
welcome. 

Benefits 

Since the learners choose the articles, they 
are of interest to them. Also, writing 
questions for their partner to answer involves 
them directly and leads to concentration and 
motivation. The learners feel a need to 
write fair and comprehensible questions so 
their partner will understand and be able to 
complete the activity successfully. Writing 
a question entails knowing the answer, which 
broadens comprehension. An illustration of 
this is where one learner stated an interesting 
fact about an article, asked a question, and 
also demanded proof backing up the answer. 

Activity 3: Listen To The News 

(Listening) 

Objectives 

1. To show learners that they can often 
predict vocabulary if they know the title 
of something. 

2. To show that prediction is a valuable tool 
in developing listening skills. 

Procedure 

The participants were told the title of a news 
broadcast from NHK TV and asked to guess 
five vocabulary items they thought would be 
used. They were instructed to write the five 
items down, and the teacher put some items 
on the board that were chosen from the 
participants’ lists. ~* r 

The news broadcast, about 40 seconds, 
was played twice. The participants listened 
and checked the items they had predicted that 
were actually used. It is a good idea to ask 
several learners some easy questions about 
the content of the broadcast, so they can see 
they have picked up information incidentally 
while performing the task. 

Suggestions and options 

This kind of activity is best used with a short, 

coherent story. The contents of the 



broadcast should be something the learners 
are interested in. With university students, 
a news story that they feel directly affects 
them can be used with success. One about 
the opening of the ski season in Hokkaido 
was received enthusiastically. The learners 
should be told that any vocabulary item is 
acceptable, even proper names. Also the 
learners should be told that even if they didn't 
predict any of the vocabulary used, it is still a 
worthwhile listening activity, because they 
gain valuable exposure to English while 
listening for the predicted words. 

Synonyms and near-synonyms to the actual 
words used, predicted by the learners, can be 
pointed out to them for encouragement. 
Top-down processing, which leads to better 
understanding, is stimulated as a result of 
predicting. 

Benefits 

This activity shows learners that they already 
know a lot about a topic from the beginning, 
and encourages top down processing. The 
contents of the news programs can be taped 
directly from NHK bilingual new thus being 
familiar ones to our learners, which makes 
them more interesting and easier to 
understand. They should be updated often, 
as current topics encourage learner 
motivation. 

Conclusion 

Sixty-seven activities were presented in the 
handout. They included using a variety of 
materials; graded readers, videos, diaries, 
textbooks, television and radio, computers, 
native speakers, newspapers, pen friends, 
magazines, and songs for learning 
independently. The activities presented 
demonstrated that learners individually, in 
pairs, or in groups can practice and improve 
their language skills in an enjoyable and 
motivating way, without a textbook or 
teacher. The learning strategies involved in 
these tasks encourage learners to use their 
ingenuity and develop materials from things 
in their daily life, and, maybe best of all, their 
own brains. 
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Learner Autonomy in Japanese Classrooms: 
An Exchange of Views 

Leni Dam, David Little, Richard Smith and Haruko Katsura 



Introduction 

At the end of each presentation by Leni Dam 
and David Little at JALT98 (including their 
joint opening plenary: See Dam and Little, 

this volume), participants were invited to 
give anonymous feedback in the form of 
written comments and/or questions (in either 
English or Japanese). This feedback formed 
the basis for a “Special Exchange Session” 
moderated by Haruko Katsura and Richard 
Smith on the final day of the conference. 

A question from one participant was: 
“What exactly is a ‘Special Exchange 
Session’?” David and Leni had posed the 
same question when first asked to take part. 
They were told: “This is a new, 

experimental format... allowing participants to 
converse with/‘get to know’ main speakers in 
a relatively informal manner.” This article 
attempts to mirror the interactive nature of 
the Special Exchange Session, as originally 
conceived and as realized in practice. Thus, 
just as they did at the session itself, David 
and Leni offer below their interpretations of, 
and overall responses to, the written 
feedback received; representative questions 
and comments are reproduced verbatim (set 
off from the text in boxes), in order for the 
voices of conference participants also to be 
heard. 

Feedback and responses are divided under 
two main headings: (a) Theoretical and 

cultural considerations (addressed by David 
Little), and (b) Practical concerns (addressed 
by Leni Dam). In both sections specific 
reference is made to the implementation and 
development of learner autonomy in the 
Japanese context. 

By foregrounding and presenting 
responses to some of the concerns of 
conference participants, we hope to help 
motivate further cycles of reflection, teacher- 
research and discussion among teachers 
working in the Japanese context. 



Theoretical and cultural considerations 
(David Little) 

Learner autonomy and learning strategies 



* What role does the development of 
cognitive , metacognitive and language study 
strategies play in the autonomy development 
process? When , if at all , should strategies 
be taught? [University teacher] 



In his plenary lecture Mark Clarke defined 
learning as “change through time.” If we 
accept this definition, our role as teachers is 
to create a framework within which our 
learners can change. If in addition we 
believe in the central importance of learner 
autonomy, our role is also to help our 
learners to give conscious shape and 
direction to that change. This means finding 
ways of enabling them to develop the 
metacognitive skills they need if they are 
effectively to plan, manage, monitor and 
evaluate their learning. 

At the same time, I should like to caution 
against putting too much trust in what has 
come to be called “strategy training,” for four 
reasons: 

1. There is no evidence that the most 
successful communicators are those who 
use the widest range of strategies (this 
point is made by McDonough, 1995). 

2. Any strategy can be used either 
consciously or unconsciously. . It is thus 
possible that strategy training simply 
makes learners conscious of things they 
were already doing without being aware of 
it. 

3. There are limits beyond which we do not 

have introspective access to our mental 
processes: We must be cautious about 
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saying what we are doing on the basis of 
what we think we are doing. 

4. Forms of strategy training that resemble 
drill and practice have nothing whatsoever 
to do with the development of learner 
autonomy. 

Learner autonomy and Japanese culture 



* / felt that the concept of learner autonomy 
is basically argued from a Western Prejudice 
of Learning. The Asian (Eastern) concept 
of learning, in my opinion f is quite different. 
What do you think about the cultural aspect 
as a factor in autonomous learning ? 

[Junior coUege/Uhiyersity teacher] [Note; 
Many other participants provided similar 
feedback] 



Human beings all belong to the same 
biological species and thus have certain 
fundamental attributes and experiences in 
common. It is inconceivable, for example, 
that the phenomenon of consciousness is 
subject to cultural variation, though the way 
in which individuals interpret it may be. In 
my view, another human universal is the 
autonomy of the individual as a “self- 
producing” organism (Maturana and Varela, 
1992). In contexts of formal learning, 
where a central concern is (or is usually 
declared to be) the growth of critical self- 
awareness, we exercise and develop our 
autonomy, or “produce ourselves,” through 
the reflective processes that are usually 
labelled metacognition. According to this 
line of argument, although human societies 
and cultures differ from one another in ways 
we are familiar with, we should not be asking 
ourselves: “Is learner autonomy 

appropriate to Japan?,” since to do so implies 
that Japanese learners have no capacity for 
critically aware “self- production.” We 
should rather ask: “What forms can learner 

autonomy appropriately take when it 
develops within the Japanese cultural 
tradition?” 



* [Translated from Japanese} I’m currently j 
practising getting feedback , .. from my 
students via writing (in Japanese) after each 
lesson. The reason I started doing this is 
that Japanese students are not accustomed 
to expressing their opinions about the lesson 
to the teacher verbally. After [David 
Little’s] presentation , one of the participants 
claimed that J apanese people “ think less, " 
but I don’t believe that’s the case. I think 
students are educated in such a vvay that they 
don ’t find any meaning in expressing their 
opinions within this teacher -centred culture. 

So I’ve started the practice of getting 
feedback since April, and by now students 
have begun to express their opinions. Now 
I’m thinking of asking them to write their 
comments in English. [University teacher} 



Questions about the cultural 
appropriateness of learner autonomy often 
seem to presuppose that cultures are 
monolithic and unchanging. But they are 
not; they are constantly evolving, and the 
new perceptions that effective education 
gives rise to are among the most important 
factors shaping this evolution. If education 
is about critical enquiry, it is also about 
questioning received values, institutions, 
social norms, and so on, including traditional 
notions about how teachers should teach and 
learners learn. To the extent that it is worth 
anything, education always runs the risk of 
setting us at odds with the society and culture 
of which we are part. 



* Secondary level pupils in Japan ... have 
very deeply ingrained notions of what study, 
class, and teaching entail (learner 
participation is not part of their concept of 
education or learning). [Junior/Senior 
high school teacher], 

* Japanese, who learn under a very 
Confucian, vertical system, are quite unused 
to taking any autonomy at all in class. 

[ University teacher] 
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At this conference, there has been 
frequent mention of “the typical Japanese 
learner.” But the characteristics attributed 
to this learner (and specified in some of the 
comments and questions reproduced in this 
article) are the same characteristics I have 
heard teachers attribute to “typical learners” 
in Ireland, the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Spain, Mexico, Italy and many 
other places. This stereotypical learner is 
not the product of any one particular culture, 
but of the teacher-centred pedagogies that 
seem to be fundamental to educational 
traditions around the world. 

Practical concerns (Leni Dam) 



* How do you get the reluctant learners to 
do som e wprk ? What do you do Mth the 
“lazy ’’ students? [Senior high school 
teacher] 

* Given the perception by many people that 
Japanese learners are “shy" or “passive, ” 
what practical ways are there in which we 
can foster learner autonomy with such 

“ passive, ’’ “shy" learners? [Junior college 
teacher] 

* I have to deal with... learners with very 
little motivation — so little that I think that if 
they could really do what they want, they 
wouldn ’t even turn up for class. How do you 
think I can give these studen ts more 
autonomy ? [University teacher] 



Many of the comments/questions we 
received touch upon problems that do not 
necessarily have to do only with the 
implementation of learner autonomy, but 
which are problems generally experienced by 
(language) teachers. The questions and 
comments about lack of motivation and 
reluctant learners are good examples. I can 
tell you that Danish teachers say the same of 
their learners. I would claim that in many 
cases learners have learned to be lazy and 
reluctant during 12-15 years of education. 

In other words, it’s not their fault. 

Why, then, are learners lazy or reluctant to 
learn? Perhaps, because teachers don’t 
make use of what learners bring into the 



classroom? Because we ask learners to do 
things that are not authentic or relevant to 
them? Because we ask our learners to do 
things without explaining why we want them 
done? 



* Our students here have spent years in the 
most structured teacher-centred of 
contexts . .. Using language has played no 
real role. My question: Howto 
respect/ honour lvalue what the learners bring 
to the classroom when what they bring is 
inimical to real communication in a foreign 
language? [University teacher] 



In general, but especially with regard to 
learner autonomy, it is essential that we get 
learners involved in their own learning. A 
starting point could be to ask them about 
their previous experiences — to show respect 
for what they bring to the classroom. We 
should ask them what they do know, what 
they can do and what they’re good at. 

Let’s take “communication” as an example. 
Japanese learners certainly have knowledge 
of communication, but many of the questions 
and comments suggest that this knowledge 
isn’t being made use of. Textbook 
dialogues, for example, are not authentic and 
do not ask learners to behave authentically. 
One suggestion is to use pictures of people 
talking in various situations around which 
learners can build their own dialogues. The 
teacher can then work from the learners’ 
dialogues. 



* How to start introducing student autonomy 
with classes who don ’l want to be in the 
English classroom, and believe that they do 
not need to participate in any way ? 
[Teaching context unspecified] 

* How to get the students motivated and 
used to a different style of learning when 
education in Japan is considered to be “how 
much one has memorized”? [Junior 
college/ Language school teacher] 

* How do you deal with classes who want the 
teacher to be a dictator? [University 
teacher] 
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It is essential, whenever we ask our 
learners to do things we find important, that 
we are prepared to explain to them why we 
want these things done — and the way we 
want them done. Examples: doing 

homework, work in groups, writing diaries. 

If and when the teacher specifies his/her 
views and intentions, it is then easier for the 
learners to get involved and to respond with 
their own ideas. The final decisions for the 
organization of the learning environment 
might then be made in co-operation and 
negotiation between teacher and learners — a 
prerequisite for learner involvement. 

Teachers can be more worried than 
learners about the change of teacher role in 
the classroom, the change of role when 
moving from a teacher-directed teaching 
environment to a potentially learner-centred 
and -directed learning environment. Again 
it is my experience that this worry is shared 
by most teachers around the world who want 
to change their practice. The problem has 
two sides: “How is it done?” and “Will the 

learners accept the change?” Here the same 
principles apply as to all teaching and 
learning. You have to start from what you 
know already, taking small steps and making 
changes appropriate to your own 
environment. First and foremost, bring 
your ideas, your problems, and concerns into 
the classroom to share with your learners in 
formats of negotiation and evaluation. In 
this way, the process will be a shared concern 
and thus an authentic step towards learner 
autonomy. Secondly, a good idea will be to 
share the process with colleagues. Last but 
not least, you have to accept the fact that 
learning to “let go” takes a long time — even 
longer than it takes for learners to “take 
hold”! 

Conclusion 

At the Special Exchange Session itself, after 
the above responses, participants were asked 
what issues they would like to continue to 
see addressed in the remaining time. 

Groups were formed around the following 
concerns: 




tu 



1. How teachers can take the first steps 
towards enhancing learner autonomy; 

2. Sharing experiences for teachers already 
involved in developing learner autonomy; 

3. Learner autonomy in content classes; 

4. The use of LI in awareness-raising. 

These, then, appear to be areas of 
remaining concern which could repay further 
discussion and investigation by teacher- 
researchers in the Japanese context. (Some 
additional areas are suggested in the 
Appendix.) 

All groups became so involved in their 
discussions that the time was extended and 
only a short period of feedback followed. 
However, there were some concluding words 
of encouragement at the Session itself, with 
which we also conclude this article: 



/ feel that self-esteem— for teachers and 
learners alike— is the pre-requisite for 
moving intp autonomy. On both sides, it is 
a matter of taking the steps that you feel 
comfortable and confident about. At the 
same time, it is of the utmost importance that 
these steps are respected accepted, and 
supported by others. (Leni Dam) 



You can ’t develop aiupnpmpits learners 
without autonomous teachers. By this I 
mean that teaching , like learning, must come 
from within, and that as teachers we should 
cultivate the same reflective, critical stance 
that we want to encourage in our learners. 
Individual human beings are no less subject 
to change than human cultures; change is 
one of the signs that we are alive. Pursuit 
of the ideal of learner and teacher autonomy 
means submitting ourselves to a process of 
constant self-questioning and self-renewal. 
This is not always easy or comfortable, but it 
is intellectually challenging and immensely 
satisfying. (David Little) 
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Appendix: Further questions for teacher- 
research and discussion among teachers in 
Japan 

For reasons of space, only a sample of the 
written feedback received from conference 



participants could be reproduced above, and 
responses — although based on all of the 
feedback received — could only be of a 
general nature. Below we therefore present 
some more comments and questions from 
participants, believing that, while these have 
mostly been addressed in a general way 
above, they might form a good basis for more 
detailed discussion and research by teachers 
interested in learner autonomy in the 
Japanese context: 



1. What can be done about students’ being “bored with listening to material presented by 
Other students — at the end of group projects etc.?” (Senior high school teacher] 

2. If it is true that “when students are mixed up with strangers ... they become very nervous 
to express something” and that “When students make groups with their favourite friends, 
some groups are all lazy students and they don’t do anything.” [Senior high school 
teacher], how can groups be formed effectively? 

3. Are Japanese students “reluctant to peer criticise but more peer-consolation oriented?” 
[Junior college teacher] If so, what are the implications for practice? 

4. Is it true that “if [students] could really do what they want, they wouldn’t even turn up for ! 
class?” [University teacher] If so, how can this problem be addressed? 

5. How can teachers respond to the following challenge?: There is “huge peer pressure on 
pupils to conform, [which is] reinforced by demands to conform outside the classroom. 
Stating a preference or making a choice can be very risky for them socially.” 
[Junior/senior high school teacher] 

6. What are some “possible approaches to managing ‘learning diaries’” in a situation where a 
teacher sees “12 classes of 50 students- — once a week for 12 weeks?” [University 
teacher] 

7. “How can you have carry-over when the class meets once a week or once every other 
week?” [Senior high school teacher] 

8. How can Japanese teachers of English and students be encouraged to speak in English 
when (a) “Our English is not so good;” and (b) “the students always want to speak 
Japanese to us (because they know we understand)?” [(Japanese) Senior high school 
teacher] 
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In this paper, I explore the issue of the use of 
LI in the language classroom. I examine 
the experiences, reactions and views of both 
English teachers and students in Malaysian 
secondary schools by means of interviews. 
My research points out that there are 
misconceptions as well as true 
communication needs involved. I conclude 
that there is a real necessity for a clearly 
defined methodological base to be 
developed by local expertise. 

In the course of doing fieldwork for my 
Ph.D. on Malaysian secondary schools, I 
encountered extensive use of Bahasa 
Malaysia in the teaching of English, 
especially amongst teachers of English in 
rural schools and in less able classes in 
urban schools. Like all teacher educators, I 
experienced considerable uneasiness 
observing teachers teach English using the 
translation method. This prompted me to 
investigate the issues behind this 
phenomena. 

In this paper, I will begin by relating 
various teachers’ initial experiences and 
views which highlight some of the issues 
concerning the use of Bahasa Malaysia in 
the language classroom. Then, I will 
examine the issues from the viewpoint of the 
students. I will go on to examine some of 
the underlying reasons as to why this 
phenomenon occurs in the Malaysian 
classroom 1 . It is hoped that the insights 
from this paper will enable teachers and 
teacher educators to rethink the issue of the 
use of first language in the teaching of 



English. 

Initial experiences 

In the course of interviewing teachers as to 
why they used the LI in the teaching of L2, 
I found that most teachers began by relating 
their first experiences of teaching the 
English Language. 

° My first experience of teaching 
English, in fact I tried my best, when 
I got my first class, my first lesson, 

100 per cent English, whether they 
understand me or not. In fact, I 
was trying to go out of the class for 
recess, they just sit down and keep 
quiet and smiling at me. Then I 
asked, "Do you understand ? ” 

° I was shocked when they keep quiet. 

So I said, “Faham atau tidak’’ (Do 
you understand or not ?). They said, 
"Tidak faham ” (We don ’t 
understand). That’s what they said. 

So after that incident, then only I 
realise that 100% English in class is 
impossible, due to their problems in 
vocab. 

6 I tried not to utter one Malay word. 

I speak for the whole period but 
finally I gave them something to 
write, just a few lines. They told me, 
"Teacher, what did you say. I didn ’t 
understand any word. ” It was a 
waste of 40 minutes. 
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• Tomorrow, you will see, when I go 
into class, the students just keep 
quiet, heads down. It was my 
mistake as well because the first few 
days, you tend to be very strict and 
then you want everybody to speak 
English. No Malay word. Not 
even a single Malay word in class 
and these people become "takut” 
(afraid) and afraid to speak English. 
So they keep quiet. Even the good 
students, the girls. Some of the 
girls, they can speak English. They 
refuse to speak English. And now I 
have to use different strategies. 

9 Most of the time I have to translate 
English to Malay, Malay to English 
because otherwise they don’t know 
anything. I have to translate. 
Actually I know it is wrong but what 
to do, I don’t have the choice I guess. 
I really had to go down to their level 
and use very simple English. I had 
even to use B.M. You know we are 
taught not to use mother tongue in 
explanation. But I find that I have 
to. 

It appears that most of the language 
teachers began their career with the 
aspirations of using English to teach 
English. However, rude awakenings 
awaited as they struggled to teach 
English in rural schools. The discovery 
that the students did not understand them 
when they tried to teach English through 
English caused “reality shock” (Veenman, 
1984)— that is, the dissolution of ideals in 
the face of reality which can often cause 
a change in attitudes and behavior. The 
teachers’ helplessness in the situation 
made them turn to the use of Bahasa 
Malaysia, but this use seems to leave a 
sense of guilt because their ELT training 
says it is wrong to use the LI in the 
teaching of English. Nevertheless, 
despite that feeling, most of them 
continue to use the LI to teach English. 



My observations of a number of teachers 
indicate that the use of LI can vary from as 
much as 10% to 90% of the lesson, 
depending on the type of school and the 
socio-economic status of the community. 
Such a high proportion of use is bound to 
send alarm signals especially in the light of 
current theories about language teaching and 
learning. Concern would naturally focus 
on how this would disadvantage the 
language learner. Although this is a 
legitimate concern, one should also 
investigate and try to understand why is it 
teachers do what they do. Unless we 
understand, and uncover the hidden theories 
or beliefs in use, we will always be 
prescribing what teachers should do, rather 
than understanding the situation and 
working at feasible means of addressing the 
issue, together with the teachers. 

Areas where Bahasa Malaysia is used 
The data gathered indicates that teachers 
have various reasons for the use of the LI in 
the classroom. These, in my view, can be 
broadly classified into three categories: 
explanations, class management and 
motivation. 

Explanations 

To explain vocabulary 
0 Vocabulary, they give us a blank 
look, so we know they don’t 
understand. They don ’t understand 
after explaining. They can ’t find a 
suitable word to understand. So we 
have to revert to Bahasa. 

9 Only the weak class. That also 
certain words, you need to explain to 
them. You can ’t explain in English. 
You have to change the language. 

9 Especially, vocabulary words... I give 
them the Bahasa Malaysia words 
and finish off the thing. 
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To explain grammar rules 

• Help them to understand my 
explanation in the class. If I 
explain in English, they will 
absolutely not understand. I have 
tried last year. 

9 Why is the answer like this and why 
this one is not the way like it is? 

They ask me like that. So I explain 
in Malay. Then they will ask me 
why. So I said is the way the 
Englishman speak. 

• Say the book say grammar — what 
are the uses of conjunction, before, 
what. I just translate from the book, 
direct from the book. Do 
translation. To facilitate students’ 

understanding 

9 I use B.M. just to make them 
understand. 

9 Sometimes you expect them to 

understand what you say. But I’ll 
have to repeat many times to make 
them understand. Sometimes I have 
to repeat in Malay. They will ask 
you in Malay...They want to make 

sure. 

9 I don ’t speak English to them. I 
speak in Bahasa because when I 
speak in English, I don’t think they 
understand. Also one or two they 
understand, like “Open your books.” 
That they understand. But speak in 
English, I don’t think they 
understand. 

These teachers find that the LI is useful 
in helping students understand the 
vocabulary of L2 and to know the rules of 
L2 usage. Research by Lai and Luk (1996) 
also indicates a similar pattern of use 
amongst primary school teachers in Hong 
Kong. Although this can be a useful 
strategy, one needs to raise the question as 
to whether these teachers observe the 



distinctions between equivalence of form, 
semantic equivalence and pragmatic features 
(Atkinson, 1987, p. 246). Failure to do so, 
Atkinson warns, may lead to over- 
simplification and word for word 
translations which could be crude and 
inaccurate. 

Class Management 

To give instructions 

° Instructions, here, they are very slow 
in hearing. You tell them once, they 
cannot. English is a alien language 
to them. They are not quick to 
respond. So I tell them twice in 
English and then in B.M. defeats the 
purpose lah but then I get my work 
done, that way. 

9 They will ask you in Malay, for 
example, if I ask O.K., “Can you 
please take out your book, your 
exercise book?" They will ask you 
in Malay, “Keluarkan buku cik gu. ” 

To save time. 

9 Sometimes, time constrains. So 
sometimes you have to. You are 
running out of time. You are going 
too slow. You can ’t stretch the 
lesson.. .there is a lot more to cover... 

I give them B.M. words and finish off 
the thing. 

9 The staff uses very little English 

outside the classroom. They want 
the students to understand quickly. 

They speak in Bahasa Malaysia so 
that the students will understand 
quickly 2 . 

To scold students 

9 Scold them in English, half the words 
they don ’t understand. It doesn ’t 
have the “oomph. ” So I have to 
revert to Bahasa. Nowadays, when 
I am scolding...! stick to Bahasa. 
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The use of LI in this category seems 
to focus on the use of LI in class 
management mainly as a time saving 
factor. Is the use of LI in this case a 
device merely to make life easier for 
the teacher ? Or is it, as Pennington 
(1995) says, a means to compensate 
for their ineffective teaching 
strategies? 

Motivation 

To prevent students from losing 
interest 

° Sometimes you explain for five 

minutes, you make them lose interest. 
They want to know quick, you know. 
You can ’t wait for them to give the 
right word. 

To meet students’ needs 

• I ask them whether they want me to 
try and teach 100 per cent English, 
80% English, or 50/50 and they said 
50/50. That’s the only way, but the 
way you teach them, even though you 
are teaching 50% English, 50% 
Bahasa Malaysia. 

0 Although, the class was quite good, 
quite clever but for English, they 
were waiting for me to translate for 
them. To facilitate responses from 
students 

• If I use English only], I will not be 
able to get a response from them. 
They will keep silent. Keep quiet. 
Just me talking in the class in 
English. Will stare at you, staring 
at you. And if I ask them in English 
to what the exercise I wanted them to 
do, they don’t know. 

• If I don’t mention any Malay word, it 
would be a waste of my voice. 
Nothing, there’ll be nothing from 
them. They will just sit or sleep. 
They would be very sleepy because 



they don ’t understand anything. So 
I resort to Malay. 

The data in this section appears to justify 
the use of LI as motivating students through 
various means. It seems that extended 
explanations in L2 concerning rules of 
grammar or vocabulary will result in 
students losing interest as it will take them 
too long to understand. The use of LI is 
also seen as a strategy to facilitate student- 
teacher communication. Further, teachers 
seem to use the justification that they are 
meeting students’ needs as it is a learner 
preferred strategy. 

It appears from the data described, that 
the teachers have some clearly defined 
strategies and valid reasons for their use of 
LI in the English language classroom. 
However, the data needs closer re- 
examination, as I believe there is more to it 
than meets the eye. 

The students’ point of view 
What then are the viewpoints of the students 
with regard to this issue? 3 There is a 
variety of views ranging from students who 
want the teachers to use LI in the English 
language classroom so as to enable them to 
“understand” what is being taught in class, 
to those who feel the teacher should put in 
more effort in making the students use 
English in the classroom. 

Learners who prefer the use of LI 

° If it is possible, please translate into 

Bahasa Malaysia, things we find it 
difficult to understand. 

° The teacher uses more B.M. because 
we not understand. If he uses 
English, so to help us he uses B.M. 

Here many teachers translate. They are 
afraid that the students do not understand. 
The teachers speaks in English, then the 
teacher speaks in B.M. They want to help 
the students to understand. 
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Learners who prefer the use ofL2 

9 / like if my teacher teach English 

lesson in class use English. Maybe 
I can’t understand what he is talking 
about but I want to try to understand. 

° Instead of encouraging us, force to 

use the language. Teachers just 
encourage us but it is better if they 
force us. 

0 We prefer the teacher to use English, 
so it will be easier for us to learn 
English words. The teacher 
translates for us if it is difficult to 
understand, it is also good. We get 
to study the English word and 
understand the meaning at the same 

time. 

The data indicates that there is support 
for the teachers’ contention that the use of 
LI is a learner preferred strategy. 

Although there are students who think 
otherwise, these generally form the minority. 
Out of the 12 students interviewed, nine 
wanted the teacher to use the LI, whilst only 
three felt the teacher should use more 
English. Has the overuse of LI in the 
classroom led learners to believe that they 
will not understand any L2 unless it has 
been translated? Johnson (1995) notes that 
learner’s perception of language classrooms 
will influence the patterns of interaction in 
the class. Hence, although there is 
evidence to indicate it is a learner preferred 
strategy, one should treat such evidence with 
caution. 

Entrapped by understanding 

It seems that the variations of the word 
“understand” are a recurrent feature in the 
conversations with regard to why teachers 
and students feel they have to use Bahasa 
Malaysia in the teaching of English. The 
general view is that the use of the LI will 
facilitate understanding and if the students 
understood they would learn. “Under- 
standing” is viewed as a major key to 



mastering the English language by both 
teachers and students. What remains 
unclear is what sort of understanding of the 
English language would be promoted by the 
use of Bahasa Malaysia and how that would 
help students learn the language. 

What is cause for alarm is that this 
understanding appears to be the dominant 
perception or “theory in use” as to how a 
language is learnt. On the surface level, it 
appears to support Krashen’s (1985) view 
that comprehensible input is needed to 
enable a learner to learn a language. 
However, the emphasis in this case appears 
to be on short-term and immediate 
comprehension of input rather than 
comprehensible input. 

Further, two other vital aspects of 
learning a language, meaningful production 
and negotiation of meaning, appear to be 
receiving very much less attention from the 
teachers. In Canada, it is often stressed 
that immersion learners need opportunities 
to produce comprehensible output in order 
to learn the L2. Such opportunities can 
allow students to draw on their lexical, 
phonological and structural resources to 
negotiate meaning which is a vital aspect of 
arriving at clarity and precision in 
communication. 

By paying little or no attention to these 
aspects of language learning, it appears that 
the teachers have inadvertedly denied their 
students opportunities of mastering the L2. 

The other issue that arises is whether 
teachers treat the English language as a 
subject with a content base rather than acts 
of communication. The fact that the 
teachers feel students need to be given 
extended explanations of grammar rules and 
vocabulary could point to these being seen 
as the content of the English Language. 

This could explain why understanding is 
seen as crucial as this perception of learning 
is often related to content-based subjects. 

The teachers’ perception of understanding as 
the major key to language learning raises a 
related question with regard to teacher 
education programmes. Have such 
programmes concentrated too much on the 
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methodology of teaching English and not 
given teachers a deeper understanding of the 
psychology of language learning or even 
sociolingusitics especially in the area of 
codeswitching? 

The need to communicate 

The other question to raise is how much 
understanding has got to do with the need of 
these teachers to feel they are 
communicating with their students. Any 
teacher or student would testify to the fact 
that one of the most frustrating aspects of 
teaching and learning of a second language 
is the lack of meaningful communication 
when only the L2 is used in the class. Is 
the use of Bahasa Malaysia an attempt on 
the part of the teacher to promote some 
meaningful form of communication with the 
students to build student-teacher rapport? 

Is this not a legitimate need? And how do 
we then address this need? 

The fear of silence 

Another issue connected to this perception 
of understanding could be the teacher’s fear 
of silence. The transcripts of lessons I 
analysed showed that the average wait time 
in EFL lessons was on average 2 seconds 
long. The reasons given ranged from 
having to cover the syllabus in a specified 
time, to a fear that a longer wait time would 
lead to a slower paced in lesson which then 
might lead to boredom and disruption in the 
classroom. In my view, the discomfort 
teachers feel with regard to silence, may 
cause teachers to jump in and fill the 
silences with translations in the LI of what 
has been taught. Learners of the L2 on the 
other hand may need longer periods of 
thinking time to respond to the questions 
raised. The failure of teachers to 
understand the anxiety and tension on the 
part of the students in learning a second 
language may contribute to a situation where 
silence is interpreted as a failure to 
understand, which can only be resolved by 
resorting to the LI. 



Images of a successful teacher 
There are other deep-seated beliefs about 
effective teaching which can cause this fear 
of silence. Educators may believe that a 
good teacher is one who should be able to 
get responses from the class quickly and 
moreover, does not remain quiet but imparts 
his/her knowledge to the students constantly. 
The teacher’s self-image of what a good and 
effective teacher is, may affect his/her 
ability to deal with silences in the classroom. 
The result of this is more teacher talk and 
less student talk and possibly the use of the 
LI by the instructor to fill in the gaps of 
silence 

Language and cultural identity 

My classroom observations and transcripts 
of lessons indicate that teachers who shared 
the same LI as the learners used far more 
Bahasa Malaysia in the lesson in 
linguistically homogenous communities of 
LI. As one of the students said, 

* In the English lesson, the teacher 
explains and we do the exercise. If 
it is a Chinese teacher, she would 
use more English to explain. If it’s 
a Malay teacher, she would use more 

Malay. 

Do teachers and students who share the 
same LI experience some kind of cultural, 
social or identity barrier when they use L2 to 
teach and communicate with staff and 
students? Data from teachers teaching in 
rural schools where there is more or less a 
single linguistically and racially 
homogenous community seem to indicate a 
sense of awkwardness in using L2 to 
communicate. 

• Right, now when I’m teaching, when 
I am speaking English with them I 
feel awkward because I’m a Malay, 
they are Malays. When I’m 
speaking to them English, something 
you know is a problem to them, I feel 
awkward and feeling that, feeling of 
what I should say, that is not an 
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appropriate thing to do. That’s 
what I feel when I spoke to other 
Malay teachers who are teaching 

English. 

° . . And so I encourage them to speak 

English to me. They sometime hard 
for them to speak English to me 
because both are Malays, so I think 
that’s a problem because I am a 
Malay and they are Malays. So 
that’s what you call as weird, 
awkward... 

The data raises the question whether 
language teachers face a kind of Language 
Schizophrenia when they teach English 
because by birth they represent their own 
native language and culture but by 
profession they represent a foreign culture 
with its attendant patterns of behaviour. 
Antier (1976) believes that “the teacher of 
English almost sheds his (LI) personality 
during the four or five hours a day he is 
called to perform in front of his audience” 
(1976, p. 53). Hence there is a danger that 
the teachers’ insistence on using English 
only can lead to them being labelled 
“western”, “proud” or “trying to show off 
their superiority”, and may isolate them 
linguistically in an environment where the 
majority have a very limited command of 
the English language. Literature on 
language, culture and identity point to the 
fact that language can be a powerful 
inclusion or exclusion force. With very 
few support systems to turn to, the English 
Language teacher (who is often a novice) is 
left with a difficult balancing act where 
students and colleagues are concerned. 

(See case studies of Salak South Secondary 
school and Sejati Secondary School in Pillay, 
1995.) 

Whilst acknowledging there is an issue of 
culture and identity, one should explore 
ways of turning the issue around the 
teachers’ understanding of this conflict 
could aid students in their language learning 
efforts. Is there place for negotiation with 
learners with regard to rules for the use of 



LI? How can the teacher set in place 
strategies that can help wean 
the learners from a dependence on 
translation so that translation becomes an aid 
rather than the focus of the lesson? 

A conspiracy of silence? 

Why is it that despite evidence of the 
widespread use of LI in the teaching of L2, 
EFL/ESL methodology books on the whole 
have paid very little attention to how the use 
of LI could facilitate the learning of L2? 
Why do teachers feel defensive or have a 
sense of guilt when found using the LI in 
the classroom? Why does the ELT 
community in this country not explore or 
develop strategies whereby LI could be used 
more effectively to teach L2 learners? 

Phillipson (1992) argues that this lack of 
attention can be traced back to the 
conference of ELT experts at Makerere 
University in Uganda in 1961, which laid 
out the tenets which have become the 
official and largely unchallenged doctrine 
underlying much ELT work. The tenets 
are: 

English is best taught monolingually; 
the ideal teacher of English is a native 
speaker; the earlier English is taught, 
the better the results, the more English 
is taught, the better the results, if other 
languages are used too much, 
standards of English will drop. (1992, 
p. 185) 

Phillipson goes on to add that although these 
tenets have been challenged by research, 
they are seen as natural and common sense 
and continue to exert considerable 
influenceover ELT specialists. In my view, 
part of the problem is that it suits the ELT 
experts (who come mainly from the Western 
world) to maintain the status quo of English 
only classrooms, out of vested interests. 

The ELT world can be divided into the 
Centre, i.e., countries where English is the 
core language, and countries at the periphery, 
where English is a second or foreign 
language. 4 Expertise is still being 
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exported from the centre to the periphery so 
much so that ELT has become a multibillion 
dollar business whose activities are 
coordinated and often implemented by 
agencies like the British Council and the 
United States Information Agency which 
have government backing. As Medgyes 
says 

it is a huge industry regulated by strict 
laws of economy, interested in selling 
universally acceptable packages and as 
such unable to respond to local needs. 
Further, ELT experts who come 
mainly from the Western countries, 
generally do not have any knowledge 
of local languages and as such have a 
vested interest in maintaining the 
status quo, that is, English only 
classrooms. (Medgyes, 1994, p. 64) 

I do not wish to indulge in “Centre 
bashing” because the Centre cannot be 
expected, when ELT is run like a business, 
to cater to individual needs. It is we who 
are at the periphery, who need to take 
matters into our own hands and start 
addressing issues like these. If we believe 
that the use of LI can help our learners of 
English, then we must start working out an 
appropriate methodology. Sheer 
determination is not enough since one must 
have the political will as well as economic 
resources to do that. But if ever ELT in 
Malaysia is to come of age, we must start by 
defining our problems and our solutions to 
them. 

A role for the use of LI 
Recent research findings reveal that the use 
of “English only” in the EFL/ESL classroom 
has negative effects on learners whose LI is 
not English. Auerbach (1995) reports of 
bilingual learners in the US who were 
completely lost and found it a waste of time 
when their tutors insisted on the use of 
English only. Klassen (1987) reports that 
ESL classes were virtually inaccessible to 
the Latinos from lower income groups 
without the use of LI literacy. 



Auerbach (1995) also reports 
monolingual teachers experienced enormous 
frustration at their inability to 
“breakthrough” in their ESL classes and at 
being forced to reduce lesson content to the 
most elementary, childlike uses of the 
language. Skutnabb-Kangas (1979) argues 
that insistence on “English-Only” in the 
classroom may result in slower acquisition 
of English, a focus on childlike and 
disempowering approaches to language 
instruction. 

Another effect of a monolingual approach 
is often that students suffer severe 
consequences in terms of self-esteem and 
self-confidence. According to Auerbach 
(1995), there is a sense of powerlessness as 
learners are not only excluded from 
participation in the class but their knowledge, 
life experience, and language resources are 
excluded from classroom discourse. 

Auerbach comments: 

prohibiting the use of the native 
language within the context of 
EFL/ESL instruction may impede 
language acquisition precisely because 
it mirrors disempowering relations. 
(Auerbach, 1993, p. 16) 

Hence, it appears that insistence on the use 
of English only may completely preclude 
participation and progress on the part of the 
learners. 

On the other hand, when LI is used 
(either for initial literacy or as a bridge to 
EFL/ESL), teachers report quite different 
results. Some teachers and experts claim 
that not only is language shock alleviated by 
the use of the LI, but progress in EFL/ESL 
is faster as the bilingual classroom allows 
for the transition from LI to L2 in a safe 
setting. 

Brewster’s (1996) research findings 
indicated that the use of LI or L2 in the 
classroom by teachers depended on the task 
type and aim. Teachers could use L2 for 
tasks that were easy to perform, e.g., giving 
routine instructions, praise and giving 
activity instructions. They found it 
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difficult to use L2 for tasks such as 
disciplining, running tests, giving meanings 
of words. Tasks which the teachers found 
difficult or impossible to perform include 
explaining grammar rules and chatting 
informally to students. These findings are 
similar to a survey done by Lai and Luk 
(1996) amongst students on teaching 
practice in Hong Kong. 

In my view, ELT Teacher Education 
courses need to address this issue since there 
are thousands of teachers who are faced with 
this problem of balancing the need to be a 
model English Language speaker, with the 
desire to keep channels of communication 
open. The fact that ELT methodology 
books and courses on the whole ignore this 
issue leaves the teacher in a methodological 
vacuum. ELT teachers need to be given 
constructive help, rather than be made to 
“feel guilty” or be defensive when “caught” 
using the LI in the classroom. 

Future directions 
We need also to rethink the idea of a 
universally acceptable ELT methodology, 
and start defining a methodology that is 
sensitive to local cultural constraints which 
teachers face in practice. All too often, 
native language teachers in ELT seem to 
dictate to the non-native instructors the way 
things should be taught or the ideology to be 
followed. It is time that the Periphery 
breaks itself from this mould of dependency 
on the Center and starts defining an ELT 
methodology which is appropriate for its 
own local context (Holliday, 1994). Who 
is in a better position to decide how and 
when the LI should and could be used 
effectively in the ESL classroom — the 
native or the non-native teachers? (Medgyes, 
1994) 

If projections are to be believed, then 
Graddol’s (1997, p. 11) assertion that in the 
21st century “those who speak English 
alongside other languages will outnumber 
the first language speakers and, increasingly, 
will decide the global future of the 
language” may well dictate the shape of 
things to come in the future. 



There needs to be more extensive 
research into teachers’ use of LI in the L2 
classroom. We need to understand 
teachers’ practices rather than theorize. 

This will involve extensive research into 
classrooms which will then enable us to 
understand why teachers used the LI at 
particular points. This, in turn, will help us 
not only to draw up a detailed framework of 
practice but also to help develop alternative 
strategies for teachers to use. Furthermore, 
ELT teacher education has to acknowledge 
that ELT teachers are going to use the LI in 
the teaching of English despite all our 
attempts to prevent it. Rather than act like 
the ostrich that buries its head in the sand 
and pretends that the problem does not exist, 
we need to be more pro-active in the matter. 
We must start thinking of ways to 
incorporate some forms of discussion and 
debate of the issue in our training 
programmes, so that, teachers will have a 
more informed view of the issue. We need 
to clarify and develop practical strategies 
that will enable teachers to minimise the use 
of LI in the classroom. We also need to 
rethink the design of our language 
improvement programmes for teachers so 
that we can give teachers increased 
confidence in the use of the L2 in the 
classroom. Wright and Bolitho (1993) say 
that a linguistically confident and aware 
teacher is in a much stronger position to 
compensate for shortcomings in the 
curriculum design than one who is not. 

Conclusion 

In this paper, I have examined the use of LI 
in teaching English from the viewpoints of 
the teachers and students. I have shown 
through the use of interview data that both 
parties have their reasons for the use of LI 
in the L2 classroom. The analysis of the 
data shows that there are misconceptions as 
well as genuine communication needs 
involved in the issue. I would like to 
conclude by arguing that if there is to be a 
place for the use of LI in the classroom, it 
needs to have a clearly defined 
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methodological base, which has to be 
developed by local expertise. 

Notes 

1. The data used in this paper comes from 
interviews with teachers who were 
teaching in rural schools. Of the six 
“voices” you hear, two have taught for 7 
years, three for less than 3 years and one 
is a temporary teacher. 

2. The asterisked comments have been 
translated from Bahasa Malaysia into 
English. 

3. The data in this section is taken from 
small-group interviews with a total of 
twelve students. 

4. The terms “centre” and “periphery” 
were first used by Galtung (1971). 
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Diagnostic Analysis of Motivational Factors in ESL 

mm mu 

In the current study, I empirically examine through a questionnaire the Language Learning 
Motivation Model that I proposed at the JALT97 conference. For that model, I constructed a 
process of motivation in which intrinsic motive leads to more concrete language learning 
motivation under the influence of various personal and social factors. This model was based 
on a literature review of motivational studies in psychology and applied linguistics. I also 
examined the possibility for a pedagogical application of the model to the process of language 
learning. However, just knowing the theoretical framework of motivation is insufficient for 
applying it to real educational contexts. It is also necessary to confirm how questions of 
motivation affect each learner. For that purpose, in this study, each factor in the language 
learning motivational model is measured, and a diagnostic scale of language learning 
motivation that can clarify the motivational patterns of the learners is constructed. 
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In-service Training with Japanese Teachers 

Judith M. Lamie, University of Birmingham 



In this paper, I outline the demands of recent curriculum developments in English teaching in 
Japan and introduce the findings of a research project which, based on a series of case studies, 
suggests that in-service training courses are necessary to change teachers’ attitudes, beliefs and 
classroom practice and to enable them to deliver the revised curriculum effectively. 

©«**»£ u imoma* m. 




Introduction 

In 1988 the Ministry of Education, Science 
and Culture (Monbusho,1988) acknowledged 
its failings with the teaching of English and 
highlighted a number of key areas which, in 
its opinion, were preventing teachers from 
being successful. These were comprised of 
a lack of exposure to spoken English, a lack 
of confidence in communicating in English, 
large class sizes, difficult teaching materials, 
and adherence to traditional teaching methods. 
Concurrently, Monbusho announced its own 
view of the basic principles that should lie at 
the heart of the teaching of English. These 
were: 

to listen to as much authentic English as 
possible; to read as much living English 
as possible; to have as many chances to 
use English as possible; to extend a 
cultural background; and to cultivate a 
sense of international citizenship. 
(Monbusho, 1988) 

In the Ministry’s view, English teaching was 
seen to have two main thrusts: the 
acquisition of the language itself, and a 
developing knowledge of English-language 
cultures. The key terms in the language 
acquisition part of the proposition were 
authentic, living, and use ; these aspects of 
English had never been afforded such 
importance before. 

In 1989 the principles listed above 
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achieved official documentary status in the 
New Revised Course of Study: Emphasis 
on Oral Communication (NRCOS). Now 
required to teach towards communicative 
competence, Japanese teachers of English 
may have felt justified in believing that 
Monbusho would deliver a curriculum with 
both the resources and the training to help 
achieve it. What, though, is the reality? 

Resources 

All public schools in Japan, under the School 
Education Law, are required to use textbooks 
in the teaching of English in junior and senior 
high school which have either been approved 
by Monbusho, or produced by the Ministry 
itself. Following the curriculum reform new 
textbooks were created which professed to 
assist in its implementation. However, the 
outcome has not always appeared to be in line 
with the objective, as this comment from a 
Japanese teacher of English, taking part in an 
in-service training programme, suggests: 

From the perspective of the 
development of CLT and the materials 
based on communicative methodology, 

I must say that there needs to be a lot of 
improvement in the methodology and 
the materials in Japan. The constraint, 
that teachers in Japan have to use the 
authorised textbooks which are based 
on the structural approach, is one 
difficult factor in improving the 
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methodology. (Lamie, 1998, p. 536) 

The sentiment was echoed by respondents 
to a General Survey Questionnaire (GSQ) 
which I developed and distributed to about 
100 teachers in 1996. In responding to a 
question on how far they perceived their 
teaching to have, or have not, changed, 31% 
of teachers highlighted the negative effect that 
the University entrance examination had on 
their teaching, and 30% referred to the need 
for further resource provision and in particular 
increased changes in prescribed textbooks: 

® The main stumbling block is the 

textbooks I have to use and the class 

size. 

• In my opinion we should place more 
importance on the “use” rather than 
the “usage” in our English lesson. 

In that sense Oral Communication, a 
new subject, is welcome. But the 
problem is the content of the 
textbooks. 

With such criticisms by teachers entrusted 
with the reform, the need for expanded 
support and, in particular, training provision 
becomes paramount. 

Training 

The penultimate section of the GSQ centred 
on the topic of training. Ranging from short 
one-day local seminars to one-year overseas 
development programmes, in-service 
education and training (INSET) sponsored by 
Monbusho is widespread and varied, but 
remains voluntary. As a result, those 
teachers not sufficiently motivated to attend 
courses need not do so. Responses from the 
GSQ indicate that National Conferences on 
the implementation of the NRCOS have not 
been well attended (50% of senior high 
school teachers and 25% of junior high 
reported receiving no formal government 
training). Moreover, although Prefectural 
seminars have been more popular — possibly 
due to availability and convenience — with 
75% of senior high and over 80% of junior 



high teachers taking part, there is still a need 
for more INSET sessions to be organised. 
Teachers who have not taken part in such 
sessions also need to be encouraged to do so. 

What is abundantly clear from the survey 
is that those teachers fortunate enough to 
attend training courses have all derived 
motivation and a positive attitude towards 
change from their experiences: 

• Two British Council summer seminars 
in Tokyo have changed me a lot. 

These taught me the importance of 
having a theory and how to realise the 
objectives that I have. 

• With the Tsukuba in-service training I 
began to think about introducing 
listening and speaking practice. 

® I was given a chance to study in 

Britain and now feel I have a chance 
to change my teaching. Now I try to 
speak more English to the students 
and to improve their ability. I think 
studying in Britain changed me a lot. 

The following description of an overseas 
teacher training programme illustrates that 
participants not only think that they have 
changed, but demonstrates that alterations in 
attitudes, beliefs and methodology have 
occurred, and that actual change in classroom 
practice is increasingly likely as a result. 

The 12-month Japanese secondary 
teachers’ programme 

Background 

The Japanese Secondary Teachers’ (JST) 
Programme at the University of Birmingham 
began in 1990 as a direct result of the 
NRCOS. Sponsored by the Ministry of 
Education and administered by the British 
Council, it has been responsible for training 
nearly 100 junior and senior high school 
teachers of English. The aim of the 
programme is to develop the teachers all- 
round English ability; to provide information 
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and training on alternative methodologies to 
enable them to deliver the revised curriculum 
effectively; and to give the participants an 
insight into the cultural background of the 
English language in Britain. 

Evaluation and change 

Evaluation of the course initially focused on 
the programme itself. Teachers were invited 
to comment on individual subjects and 
complete subject assessments, which were 
designed to improve the content of the 
training in relation to the teachers’ needs. 

This programme evaluation continues to take 
place, but in order to determine the 
programme’s ongoing effectiveness, it has 
now been coupled with participant evaluation. 
The data collection procedures are designed 
to gather two types of information: 

® information concerning the subjects’ 
attitudes (see Table I) towards 
education, and any change following 
the period of in-service training; 

® information relating to the methods 
(see Table II) the subjects used in the 



classroom and ensuing change. 

The Attitude (30 questions) and Methods (15 
questions) Questionnaires, based on Telford’s 
(1970) scales for attitudes and beliefs, and 
organisation and methods respectively, are 
given to the participants, on a semi-structured 
interview basis, before the programme 
commences, and again at its close. They 
cover information on the following areas: 
Aims, Organisation, Grammar, Materials, 
Vocabulary, Skills, Language in Use, and 
Testing. 

Each item or statement on the 
questionnaires scores between 1 (traditional) 
and 5 (progressive). The terms traditional 
[ J] and progressive [P] are used as 
benchmarks only. The development from 
one to the other indicates an awareness of 
resources, materials, and methodologies 
beyond those previously adhered to: the 
higher the score, the more progressive the 
interpretation. Results from the Methods 
Questionnaire (see Table II) indicated that 
perceived methodological changes had taken 
place in all recorded cases (see Table III). 



Table I. Attitude Scale - extract 



TEACHER ATTITUDE SCALE 

Please read each statement and put a circle round the number which best represents 

your views 

1=1 strongly agree 

2 = 1 agree 

3 = 1 cannot say 

4 = 1 disagree 

6 = 1 strongly disagree 

8 Students should be encouraged to work in pairs 1 2 3 4 5 

16 Lessons should include some group activities 1 2 3 4 6 

28 Students should sit in rows facing the board 1 2 3 4 5 
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Table II. Methods Scale - extract 

TEACHER ORGANISATION AND METHODS SCALE 

Please read each statement carefully and put a tick in the box for which best 
represents whatvou UQJn the, classroom 



Organisation 3 


Tick one 


Students often work in groups and pairs 




Students always work individually 




Students mostly work in groups and pairs 




Students work equally individually, in pairs and in groups 




Students mostly work individually but occasionally in groups and pairs 





Table III Methods Questionnaire Results Teachers A & B 





Ifeac 


ier A 


Tfeac 


ier B 


Statement 


1996 


1997 


1996 


1997 


1 


4 


4 


1 


3 


2 


1 


4 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 4 


2 


3 


2 


2 


5 


4 


6 


3 


4 


6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


7 


3 


3 


2 


6 


8 


2 


3 


2 


2 


9 


1 


2 


2 


2 


10 


1 


4 


1 


3 


11 


4 


6 


4 


2 


12 


3 


3 


2 


4 


13 


4 


4 


4 


4 


14 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 15 


2 


2 


1 


2 


Tbtal 


36 


48 


30 


39 


% Increase 


33% 


30% 



The most constant area of development 
was Classroom Organisation and 
Management, where no respondent 
demonstrated a move to the traditional. In 
addition, Language Use, Vocabulary and 
Listening all demonstrated shifts to the 
progressive. However, Grammar and 
Materials remained the two areas firmly 
ensconced in the traditional approach. 
Considering the prescribed nature of the 
resources mostly used in the English 



classroom in Japan, and the strong influence 
of the grammar-focused University Entrance 
Examination, this result is to be expected. 

Attitude change is much more delicate to 
approach — and more difficult to achieve. 
What a teacher believes is at the heart of what 
a teacher is, professionally and personally. 
Attitudes are frequently not specific, difficult 
to articulate or comprehend. As a result, 
attitude change is complex (Fullan, 1991). 
Due to this, changes in practice frequently 
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precede change in beliefs (Rillan & 
Hargreaves, 1992; Guskey, 1986; Huberman 
& Miles, 1984). At first glance, the findings 
from the Attitude Questionnaire would appear 
to concur with this point of view. For 
example, Teachers A and B (introduced in 



Table III) displayed an overall attitude change 
of 9% and 20% respectively. However, on 
closer inspection of the data, an attitude 
shift of 40% for Teacher A resulted and 37% 
for Teacher B (see Table IV). 



ttitude Questionnaire Resu 


ts Teachers A & B 




Teacher A 


Teacher B 


a) T -> P 


3 


3 


b) P -> P+ 


2 


0 


c) No Comment -> P 


4 


2 


d) T -> No Comment 


3 


6 


e) T -> T- 


0 


1 


f)P->P- 


0 


0 


g) P-> No Comment 


4 


1 


h) No Comment -> T 


1 


0 


i) T -> T+ 


0 


0 


j) P -> T 


1 


0 


k) No Change 


12 


18 


T < > P (a-e) 


12 


40% 


11 


37% 


P< > T (f-j) 


6 


20% 


1 


3% 


No Change 


12 


40% 


18 


60% 



Once again, questions relating to 
Organisation and Language Use provided the 
most change in responses from T to P; 
interestingly, those on Grammar and 
Materials proved to be particularly 
progressive, indicating that teachers may have 
a belief that a more liberal approach should be 
taken in the classroom. As previously 
mentioned, however, they feel that they have 
difficulty transferring this to classroom 
practice, given the constraints placed on them. 

Conclusion 

Teachers are integral to the success of 
implementing curriculum innovation. 

Teacher education, development, and support 
are imperative if curriculum development and 
change in the classroom are to take place. 
Japanese teachers of English in junior and 
senior high schools are still waiting for the 
full weight of this support to occur. Over 90 
teachers have taken part in the INSET course 
at the University of Birmingham, which has 



proven, within its limitations, to be a success. 
Participants on the JST programme have 
demonstrated a change in an area considered 
the most difficult and challenging to change: 
attitudes and beliefs. If the constraints 
placed on such teachers are further addressed 
by the Ministry of Education, Science and 
Culture, other changes in practice are destined 
to follow. 
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Applications of Community Language Learning in Japan 

David Greer, Tosa Women’s Junior College 



In this paper, I explain Community Language Learning (CLL), an approach in which the 
teacher, proficient in the target language (TL) and the students’ native language, uses tape 
recordings of student conversations and counseling techniques to encourage the students to 
perceive their “selves” as TL speakers. I then describe a “generic” CLL classroom and the 
technique that CLL uses to develop the TL self in the student. However, this understanding 
of the approach is adapted to Japanese women’s universities, in consideration of the culture in 
which I teach. In this paper, I also describe how I (a) conduct the free conversation period 
(during which the students’ conversation is recorded); (b) counsel the students after the 
conversation; (c) use the students’ written impressions of their experiences as additional 
counselling; and, (d) use a second recording to help the students feel the “presence” of their 
TL selves. 
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Introduction 

Community Language Learning (CLL) is an 
approach to language learning in which the 
teacher, proficient in the target language 
(TL) and the students’ native language (NL), 
uses tape recordings of student-generated 



conversations and counseling techniques to 
encourage the students to perceive their 
“selves” as speakers of the TL (Curran, 1972, 
1976; Rardin & Tranel, 1988; Stevick, 1980, 
1990). The language student who develops 
an understanding of his or her TL “speaking 
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self’ is a confident language learner, less 
anxious about making errors when speaking 
in the TL (Brown, 1994; Clark, 1980). 

The observer of a beginning CLL class 
would see a group of students having a 
conversation about topics they had thought 
of themselves. The students speak to each 
other in their NL; the teacher translates what 
the students say into the TL and has them 
repeat it. A tape recording is made of the 
students’ conversation so that they can hear 
their voices in the TL. CLL succeeds when 
the students stop relying on the teacher’s 
help to speak in the TL; this informs the 
“breakthrough” in CLL: the emergence of 

the students’ nascent TL selves. 

How CLL develops the TL self 
The CLL teacher uses a technique to create 
the TL self similar to that which Dowrick 
(1977) used to raise his subjects’ 
(emotionally and physically challenged 
children) self-confidence. Dowrick had 
physical therapists help the children perform 
tasks that, in their present condition, the 
children could not do. He videotaped the 
children’s performance; however, he edited 
the videotapes so that the therapists did not 
appear in the final version. The children, 
seeing their new “selves” performing the 
tasks unaided, reported higher levels of self- 
confidence and motivation. They had 
developed “can do it” selves and 
subsequently aspired to satisfy the goals that 
these new images of themselves had created 
(as cited in Markus & Nurius, 1986). 

Dowrick ’s subjects “saw” their new 
selves perform without help; the CLL 
student, on the other hand, “hears” his or her 
TL self. The CLL teacher helps the student 
say what he or she wants to say in the TL 
(through translation and pronunciation 
practice) and records the student’s utterance; 
however, only the student’s voice, speaking 
in the TL, is heard in the tape playback. 

Two caveats 

Larsen- Freeman (1986) and Rardin and 
Tranel (1988) noted that CLL is a pliant 
approach to language learning, not a rigid 



method. Adams (1990) and La Forge 
(1983), for example, described how they 
applied CLL in their Japanese classrooms; 
their interpretations, however, reflected their 
notions of how CLL should be applied in 
their respective teaching environments. 
Adams, on the one hand, worked with a 
mixed class of college students (of 
unspecified number) and involved the 
students in CLL’s translation/transcription 
process. He also included a post- 
conversation error session in which all the 
students participated. La Forge, on the 
other hand, applied his version of CLL — 
with 25 male high school E.S.S. (English 
Speaking Society) members ranging in age 
from 14 to 17 — as a disciplined gasshuku 
(training program) “in connection with the 
cultural mechanisms of Japanese society” (p. 
110 ). 

The CLL that I explain in this paper, 
however, reflects my interpretation of the 
approach relative to the environments in 
which I taught: required English 

conversation courses (30 weekly 90-minute 
classes) at a women’s private junior college 
(two classes of first-year general English 
majors, 18 and 10 students, respectively) 
and a women’s public university (one class 
of 17 English literature majors). Since 
CLL is a humanistic approach to language 
learning (Stevick, 1990), conventional 
evaluation through grades reduces its 
effectiveness. Consequently, I do not 
recommend methods to evaluate the CLL 
students’ “progress” in this paper. 

The CLL teacher adapts CLL to the 
students’ culture 

The CLL teacher adapts the approach to the 
classroom; the teacher must not forget, 
however, the central tenet of CLL: That 

the student, to develop the TL selfj can only 
do so in an anxiety-free environment in 
which he or she feels confident to 
experiment in the TL. What constitutes a 
source of anxiety in one culture, however, 
may not be problematic in another. Thus, 
while the CLL teacher strives to create a 
productive environment, he or she does so 
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with the understanding that a large part of 
that environment already exists in the 
cultural background and individual 
personalities that the students bring into the 
CLL classroom. 

A country’s education system is part of 
the country’s culture. The Japanese 
university student has developed an 
“English self’ in Japan’s English language 
education system. This self is the student’s 
present attitude toward English and his or 
her self-image as a speaker of it. That 
attitude often is reflected in the persona the 
student exhibits in the CLL classroom. 
Curran (1972) noted that the more 
experience the beginning CLL student has 
had with traditional TL education the greater 
the resistance the student feels toward 
speaking in the TL. Secondary-level 
English education in Japan is directed 
toward successful completion of university 
entrance examinations; consequently, the 
system does not tolerate errors (Rohlen, 
1983). The resulting fear of errors 
paralyzes many students in CLL’s early 
stages. Furthermore, “entrance 
examination English” (juken Eigo), 
demands a knowledge of literary, rather than 
colloquial, English; as a result, many 
beginning CLL students feel that speaking in 
English demands that they “discuss elevated, 
important topics,” rather than those things 
that they usually talk about among 
themselves in Japanese. 

Former CLL students have consistently 
expressed two additional reasons for their 
resistance to speak, both of which may be 
attributable to their culture: first, a 

reluctance to initiate a conversation for fear 
of causing a fellow student to err and “lose 
face”; and second, a hesitation to speak first 
in English, without waiting for my 
translation, for fear of seeming arrogant in 
front of the other students (for more on these 
issues, see Lebra, 1976). Stevick (1980) 
noted that North American CLL students 
have similar concerns. My students, 
however, have felt such a high degree of 
anxiety about these issues that I now talk 
about them on the first day of new classes. 



I do not, however, suggest a “solution” for 
these “problems”; simply bringing the issues 
to the students’ attention, letting them know 
that I am aware of their unvoiced concerns, 
relieves their initial misgivings. 

Counseling, as the class progresses, further 
lessens their anxiety. 

The CLL classroom: The first class 

In the first class, I try to alleviate the 
students’ general apprehension about what I 
expect them to do. I begin with some 
anecdotes about my Japanese speaking self. 

I relate (in Japanese) that in many situations 
(using the phone, speaking in front of groups, 
trying to comprehend in noisy 
environments), my Japanese self is “shy:” 

It has trouble performing, whereas my 
English self does not. The students’ 
nascent English speaking selves, I assure the 
students, may be shy too. I then explain 
how CLL is similar to traditional Japanese 
learning techniques, karada de oboeru (to 
learn by doing), that the students have 
experienced in Japanese traditional art forms 
and sports clubs. 

I then describe a typical class. I explain 
that in every class, the students will 
participate in the “conversation corner” (the 
CLL free conversation period) in groups of 
4 to 6. The students can choose with 
whom they wish to participate (the 
remaining students are involved in textbook 
or handout activities). The conversation 
comer is an appropriate number of chairs, 
arranged in a circle, in a back comer of the 
classroom. It is a place to practice 
speaking, I emphasize, without worrying 
about mistakes. (I do not correct “errors” 
in the conversation comer.) I show the 
students the hand-held tape recorder that I 
will use to tape their conversations. To 
relieve their anxiety about having their 
conversations recorded, I tape myself, 
speaking in Japanese in front of them. I 
talk about the anxiety I still feel when I tape 
my voice, and explain the physiological 
reasons our voices sound “different” to 
ourselves when we hear them on tape. I 
play the tape back before I return to 
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explaining the conversation comer. Once 
the students are seated, I explain, I ask them 
to begin. The conversation comer lasts 
exactly 10 minutes. The students decide 
what they want to speak about. They can 
speak in Japanese, English, a combination of 
the two, or say nothing at all. I move 
behind whichever student wants to speak 
(which she indicates by raising her hand). 

I translate what she says and she repeats it; 
if she has trouble, we record in “chunks” of 
speech, recording as many words as the 
student can express. 

The class ends by having the students 
introduce themselves in whichever language 
they wish; if they choose to speak in 
Japanese, it is translated it into English and 
they repeat it. They are also given 
homework to prepare them for the 
conversation comer: The students are told 

to listen closely to the conversations they 
have, and the conversations that others have 
around them, over the next week. They are 
to notice how their conversations rarely have 
single topics, and how people seldom talk in 
textbook ABAB patterns. 

The CLL classroom: Subsequent classes 

At the beginning of every class, a schedule 
of activities is written on the blackboard so 
that the students can see what is expected of 
them at any time. I write the conversation 
corner group numbers on the board and have 
the students write their names in the groups 
in which they want to participate. 

Textbook (or handout) work is also assigned 
to students waiting their turn in the 
conversation comer. 

The first group of students comes to the 
conversation corner and we begin. After 
two or three minutes of silence, a student 
asks me in Japanese what they should talk 
about — that question is the beginning of 
their conversation. I translate the utterance 
(“What should we talk about?”) and have 
the student record it. We then wait for the 
next student who wants to speak. I neither 
praise nor censure a student’s conduct in or 
out of the conversation corner; to do so sets 
a standard of expected behavior that the 
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student feels she must live up to. 

After 10 minutes elapse, I tell the 
students that the time is up. I draw a chair 
into the group, sit down, and ask each 
student, in Japanese, the deliberately 
ambiguous “How was it today?” (Kyo wa do 
datta no) without referring to any aspect of 
the conversation comer or any student’s 
individual performance. If a student’s 
response is noncommittal (“Okay, I guess.”), 
I nod and ask the next student. If her 
response is specific (“I wanted to say 
something but was too embarrassed.”), I 
rephrase her sentence so that she 
understands her problem is not “personal”: 
“Yeah, there are lots of times when I’ve 
wanted to say something in Japanese but 
was too embarrassed to.” 

My sympathetic counseling response, 
however, has limited efficacy: The 

students are more concerned with what their 
fellow students think. Consequently, after 
the conversation comer, I have the students 
anonymously write, and hand in, their 
impressions of the conversation comer 
experience. The paper is labeled, in 
Japanese, “impressions” (kansobun); I do 
not tell the students what to write. I read 
these impressions after class, mark those 
that are pertinent, and read them aloud at the 
beginning of the following class (respecting 
the students’ anonymity). Reading the 
impressions to the class strengthens the 
class’s feeling of community and lowers 
both general class, and individual student, 
anxiety. 

Before class the next week, I make a 
transcript of the conversations. On the 
transcript, I correct the students’ errors that I 
ignored in the conversation comer; I do not, 
however, bring these errors to the students’ 
attention. At the beginning of the class, the 
transcripts are distributed to all the students 
so that each group can read the other groups’ 
conversations. I read the transcripts aloud 
and review pronunciation points. Each group 
then assembles in the conversation corner to 
make the second recording. (I do not let 
the students hear the first recording; it is full 
of debilitating false starts, mis- 
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pronunciations, etc.) Each student and I 
practice her utterance until she can 
pronounce it (again, in chunks if necessary) 
accurately. Then, the tape is played back. 

It should be noted that the more accurate the 
student’s pronunciation, the greater she feels 
the “presence” of her English speaking self 
when she hears her voice during the 
playback. The students are again asked 
what they thought, and write then- 
impressions. 

Concluding remarks: The breakthrough 

in Cl I . 

In CLL’s early stages, students have trouble 
with pronunciation. As the students 
become used to the CLL cycle (first 
recording, counselling, practicing, second 
recording, counselling), however, then- 
anxiety decreases, their pronunciation 
steadily improves, and the silences in the 
conversation corner diminish. 

The breakthrough in CLL occurs when 
the students’ English speaking selves 
emerge, usually by the sixth class. 

Ironically, the appearance of the students’ 
English selves first takes place in then- 
native language. During the first 5 classes, 
the students hypercorrect their Japanese: 
They speak in the formal “desu-masu” form 
of the language which reveals their high 
level of anxiety. The breakthrough begins 
when the students in the conversation corner 
speak in the everyday register of the 
language they use with their friends outside 
the conversation comer. Within a week or 
two after the breakthrough, the students’ 
English selves develop further: They begin 

to mix English with their Japanese. Once 
the breakthrough occurs, the CLL teacher’s 
load lightens: The students are more open 

during the counselling sessions (they no 
longer have to write their impressions) and, 
as their pronunciation improves, the need for 
transcripts and second recordings decreases. 

CLL demands a lot from the teacher; the 
reward, however, is well worth the effort. 

To the teacher who has spent a long time in 
his or her adopted country, who knows its 
people and language well, CLL is an 
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opportunity to use that knowledge and 
experience in a meaningful way. The 
drudgery of all the “work” that the teacher 
puts into CLL disappears once the students’ 
English selves take over the conversation 
corner. As the students gain confidence in 
their new selves they rely less on the 
teacher — until the day comes when a student, 
responding to something another student has 
said in the conversation comer, grabs the 
tape recorder, answers in English, and then, 
looking up at the teacher, sheepishly asks, 
“Do I have to wait for you?” 
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TQM in the Language Classroom 

Giles Parker, Nagasaki University 

Total Quality Management has been used by industry to improve efficiency. Likewise, 
language teaching is also concerned with efficiency. It may therefore be useful to see how 
the principles from one area of endeavor can inform our own. In this paper, I describe the 
philosophy of TQM and how it can be put in to practice in our classes. I raise some of the 
problems with TQM found in the literature and from personal experience, and provide hints 
on how to solve them. I conclude that TQM provides a coherent set of principles similar to 
ideas found in learner autonomy. It is thus a useful informant for language teaching. 
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Introduction. 

The Total Quality Management (TQM) 
movement is most often related to attempts 
by industry to increase profits and reduce 
costs by providing quality service and 
products. Certain TQM principles have 
been transferred to education, as 
documented by Herman and Herman (1995) 
and Murgatroyd and Morgan (1993), who 
describe innovations in management at a 
district or school-wide level. Other 
examples of TQM in education are given in 
Meacham Wilson and Coolican (1996), who 
explore teacher empowerment by 
investigating intrinsic motivation, and Cole 
(1995), who discusses the use of TQM 
principles in selecting faculty. Lastly, 
Browder (1994) investigates what teacher 
empowerment means to four teachers. 
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However, it is possible to apply TQM 
principles at a more immediate level in the 
classroom, where teachers act as managers 
and work with students to produce 
something of quality. Both TQM and 
language teaching are concerned with 
efficiency, which is why an investigation of 
its principles may prove useful. 

This paper presents a discussion of the 
relevance of TQM to language teaching. I 
shall begin by discussing the principles that 
underline TQM and showing how they are 
reflected in the classroom. I shall next 
outline generic problems from the literature 
and also from personal experience, and 
finish by giving hints on using TQM. 

Much of the subsequent discussion may be 
familiar in that TQM shares many 
similarities with notions found in learner 
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autonomy. 

TQM and language classrooms 

TQM evolved from ideas developed by 
American management guru Peter Denning 
in the 1950’s. Denning envisioned a way 
of empowering workers so that everyone 
within an organization could take 
responsibility on a quest for quality. Flood 
(1993) provides a useful definition of 
quality: “Quality means meeting 

customers’ (agreed) requirements, formal 
and informal, at lowest cost, first time every 
time.” What follows is a more detailed 
discussion of the principles within TQM and 
their applicability to language classes. The 
principles are united by the theme of 
empowerment. 

Empowerment 

TQM gives people responsibility for their 
work. It asks them how they could do their 
job better. It involves them in the decision 
making process. This leads to increased 
confidence and motivation. People begin 
to feel they “own” their job. It also implies 
empowered customers who are more 
interactive in the production process. 
Empowerment implies a reevaluation of the 
roles and responsibilities of the teacher and 
the students. It is already found in 
classrooms espousing learner autonomy. 
Classrooms that see language as a tool 
encourage empowerment. Teaching learner 
strategies, interaction strategies, 
encouraging learner awareness and 
responsibility or self-access is empowering. 

It is implied in all the following principles. 

Customer needs = organization needs 
Efficiently providing the required product is 
the main aim of TQM. This implies 
systems for data collection of customer 
needs and responses. A TQM based class 
investigates the needs of its students via 
questionnaires, self-reports, interview 
transcripts or diagnostic testing. It also 
investigates the needs of the sponsors, for 
example universities, employers, parents, 
and society as a whole. Data are used to 



inform the content and style of the class and 
discussed with the students to create a more 
relevant syllabus. 

Continuous improvement 
TQM is committed to continuously 
improving quality. This implies using 
collected data to improve the production 
process. TQM also means training to 
increase skills and knowledge. TQM 
encourages research, experimentation and 
benchmarking, i.e., different groups working 
on the same task compare ideas and 
experiences. A TQM classroom provides 
chances for feedback to improve both the 
teacher’s and students’ performance. 
Activities include a feedback section to 
discover the strengths and weaknesses, and 
whether the performance goals and criteria 
were realistic and attainable. Ellis (1995) 
gives suggestions on how to asses the 
efficiency of an activity. Benchmarking 
means that students working on the same 
task can discuss their performance and learn 
from each other, for example peer-teaching 
and peer-editing. 

Top-down commitment 
Commitment must be seen in the actions of 
the people who make decisions. The 
“total” in TQM implies complete 
commitment across all levels of the 
organization (Hood, 1993). Myer and 
Zucker (1989) suggest that in failing 
organizations people are not committed to 
anything other than what each individual can 
get out of the company. A teacher might 
show commitment by involving the students 
in the decision-making process. This can 
be done by students and teachers sharing 
their learning/teaching journals. If the 
teacher leads by example students may gain 
in confidence and begin to be more 
interactive. 

Systematic measurement 
Systematic measurement implies regular, 
objective data collection to monitor the work 
done, often relying on statistical measures. 
Data gained in this way are used to pinpoint 
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success or failure and are reapplied to the 
process to increase quality. In class, 
measurement should be objective, 
meaningful, responsive and agreed between 
the students and the teacher. However, 
TQM does not rely solely on statistical 
measurement. Teachers and students can 
use qualitative data collection devices such 
as questionnaires and interviews to obtain 
more reflective information. Furthermore, 
students can create their own evaluation 
criteria and descriptors and explain what a 
particular grade or percentage means. 
Students can agree a format for evaluating 
each others’ performance as suggested in 
O’Sullivan (1996). 

Proactive management 
A TQM oriented organization aims to 
predict successes and failures and is not 
interested in reactive management. 

Likewise, teachers and students need to be 
aware of the issues involved in making an 
activity (Ur, 1996). This includes explicit 
awareness of the rationale, goals, criteria for 
evaluation, pacing, procedure, resources, 
and means of feedback. Teachers and 
students can anticipate and solve problems 
that may arise by piloting the activity. 

Added value 

In a TQM organization, every job must add 
extra quality to the product. There must be 
a sound rationale behind what happens. 

Any act that does not add value in some 
objectively measurable way is questioned. 

In a TQM classroom, students are aware of 
the relevance and purpose of each activity. 
Students can predict how an activity will 
help them, or explain the link between one 
activity and the next. 

Ease of communication 
TQM views people as equals. In a non- 
hierarchical environment, communication is 
short, responsive and personal. People 
have agendas beyond the work place. A 
TQM oriented classroom means teaching 
clarification strategies, learner strategies and 
interaction strategies as a way of facilitating 
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communication. It encourages positive 
feedback in visible and personal ways 
(Whetton & Cameron, 1991). Giving 
students the skills and security to ask 
questions will inevitably empower them and 
improve the quality of the class. 

The human factor 

TQM recognizes the need for creativity, 
responsibility, and fun as sources of 
motivation. It highlights McGregor’s 
(1960) Theory Y managers who assume that 
(a) work and study are as natural as play; (b) 
self-control is of fundamental importance in 
reaching goals; (c) everyone has the capacity 
to solve problems; (d) motivation includes 
social aspects, self-esteem and self- 
actualization; (e) people can be self-directed 
and creative if properly motivated. The 
TQM classroom would capitalize on the 
human factor by realizing that learners and 
language can be unpredictable, and that 
language interacts with human experience. 
Students can generate meaningful and 
motivating activities and material 
themselves. 

Defining objectives and agreeing 
requirements 

Objectives are explicit and negotiated. 

Goals are inspiring and challenging. 
Employees are encouraged to take part in 
defining the goals and to share the mission. 
People are aware of the relationship between 
their efforts and the goals. Furthermore, 
producers and customers define a certain 
standard. A TQM classroom aims for 
consensus about the goals, procedures and 
timing for an activity. During class it is 
useful to discuss the aims, measurements 
systems, and procedures for an activity. 
Students will perform better if they are 
aware of the rationale behind a language 
task. Nunan (1988) has argued for more 
negotiation in the classroom and suggests 
this will increase language learning. 

This concludes a discussion of the basic 
principles of TQM and how they can be 
applied in the classroom. Now I will 
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present some of the problems that may arise. 

Problems in using TQM in the language 
classroom. 

Problems generic to TQM in industry also 
apply to TQM in classrooms. First I will 
present problems described in the literature. 
Then I will discuss problems that have 
arisen from my own experience. 

The attitude of management is of 
fundamental importance. Parry (1993) 
points out that TQM programs in businesses 
often fail due to ill-prepared or uncommitted 
management. As Simmons, Vazquez, and 
Harris (1993) explain, “Many managers are 
reluctant to let subordinates make their own 
decisions for fear things will get out of 
control.” For teachers, empowering 
students would be like letting the fox guard 
the chicken coup. Teachers might feel 
threatened and fear a reduction in discipline 
and standards. 

Managers, like teachers, are often 
hidebound. Many teachers teach as they 
were taught. Challenging their 
assumptions or asking how they can create 
more efficient classes is not an issue. 
Furthermore, there is often pressure to 
conform to the local teaching style. 

Richards and Lockhart (1994) quote a 
Japanese EFL teacher with this problem: 

“If I do group work or open-ended 
communicative activities, the students and 
other colleagues will feel that I'm not really 
teaching them.” 

Lack of awareness of the opportunities 
provided by TQM is a problem. As Foy 
(1994) puts it “people who have been 
hostages take a long time to adjust to 
freedom... .” People need to be shown the 
benefits of empowerment. Poor planning 
is another problem. Parry (1993) suggests 
the sudden shock of TQM could be fatal. 

We should be wary of poor data collection 
devices and unvalidated questionnaires and 
surveys, and watch for over-concern with 
measurement and untested tests. We 
should try to maintain a balanced focus on 
goals and processes. 

On a more personal level, TQM forces 



me to ask questions not raised in the 
literature. A fundamental concern is the 
notion of “quality”. I feel “quality” is 
something beyond attempting to meet 
expressed needs. Cultural appropriacy is 
another question. Students in Japan seem 
to be uncomfortable with notions of strict 
criteria, objective standards and giving 
feedback to each other and to their teacher. 
Students are unwilling to comment on or, as 
they see it, criticize each other. However, 
this is not limited to Japanese classrooms 
but may be evident wherever empowerment 
is promoted. My final concern is more 
difficult to explain. In my experience, 
TQM gradually strips the class of mystery. 
At times I feel it is too explicit. Objective 
and systematic measurement and data 
collection prevent me from relying on 
impressions and intuition. I wonder, what 
is the role of intuition and gut feeling? I 
enjoy the mystery of seeing something 
happen in class and NOT being able to 
explain it. I enjoy living and teaching with 
my senses. I think my students do too. 

This is something I have yet to resolve. 

Hints on using TQM 
The following advice comes from industry, 
but transfers to our classes. Empowerment 
does not take place immediately but evolves 
through a gradual process of taking 
responsibility. It needs a strategic step-by- 
step process and must be defined 
operationally (Holpp, 1994). This means 
the teacher needs to explain what students 
will be able to do and what responsibilities 
they will take at which times and under what 
conditions. Similarly, Parry (1993) 
suggests managers develop action plans. 

We can make our students aware of the 
goals, procedures, timing and relevance of 
each activity. 

Empowerment demands interactive skills. 
Parry (1993) gives a list of skills that aid 
TQM. Empowerment is developed by 
increasing (a) analytical thinking, (b) the 
ability to ask questions, (c) the ability to 
listen to and organize information, and (d) 
the ability to reinforce appropriate behaviour. 
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These skills might constitute learning 
strategies which would prove useful in any 
situation. 

Foy’s (1994) suggestion that action- 
learning approaches are good ways of 
empowering people can be transferred to 
language teaching. Her view that problem- 
solving is an opportunity to instil TQM 
ideals correlates with the current language 
teaching paradigm where task-focused group 
activities engender greater language use. 
Students need time to get used to their new 
role, therefore teachers should create 
activities that slowly broaden their horizons. 
We can also encourage coaching and 
benchmarking, or peer-teaching. 

Many of the ideas found in TQM and 
empowerment should not surprise us. 

They are already reflected in our classrooms 
when we advocate and teach learner 
strategies (Wendin & Rubin, 1987); when 
we use needs analysis and negotiation to 
meet students’ requirements (Nunan, 1988); 
when we use collaborative group work 
(Coelho, 1991), or when we encourage 
learner autonomy. TQM is more than just 
a business practice for strategic level 
decision making; it is a relevant and 
practical set of principles that already inform 
our classes and will lead to more efficient 
language teaching. 
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Promoting English Use in the EFL Classroom 

Andrew J. MacNeill, Janies M. Perren, Kevin M. Sullivan 
Kwansei Gakuin University 

There is research suggesting that use of the first language (LI) can help build classroom 
rapport and increase L2 output. However, in an EFL setting there is both a lack of 
opportunity to use the L2 outside of class and peer pressure to use the LI in class. Therefore, 
it is necessary for the instructor to maximize use of the target language within the class. In 
this paper, we include a theoretical overview of the use of the LI vs. the use of only the L2 in 
EFL classes; examples of classroom policies and activities developed and used to promote L2 
use; and, explanations of how the policies and activities have increased L2 use. 
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Introduction 

Research into code-switching in the English 
as a foreign language (EFL) classroom 
shows that students’ use of their first 
language (LI) can help build classroom 
rapport among students (Ogane, 1997). 

There are also claims for the pedagogical 
usefulness of the LI in English classes 
(Auerbach, 1993; Lucas & Katz, 1994; 
Weschler, 1997, 1998). However, in an 
EFL setting, it is necessary for the instructor 
to maximize use of the target language 
within the class, both because of a lack of 
opportunities outside of class to use the L2 
and because of peer pressure inside of class 
to use the LI. In this paper we describe 
our particular teaching situation, provide 
theoretical background for promoting L2 use, 
show examples of classroom policies and 
activities developed for and used in their 
classes to promote L2 use, and explain how 
the policies and activities have increased the 
amount of L2 use. 



Teaching situation 
The Intermediate English classes of the 
Kwansei Gakuin University Language 
Center consist of three 90-minute classes per 
week for two semesters. A maximum of 
25 students in the 440-549 Institutional 
TOEFL score range are placed in a lower 
and an upper level class for each university 
department. The main goal of the course is 
to help students listen to and express 
themselves in spoken English. The 
students have already spent 6 years in junior 
and senior high school studying English, but 
they have not had much practice in speaking 
and listening to English. Students in the 
program are usually highly motivated, for 
they choose to take these classes instead of 
their regular department English classes 
(which meet only once per week). 

Students’ participation grades (30% of 
their course grade) are based in part on their 
using exclusively English in class. 

Students lose points for Japanese use during 
classes (see Appendix A for the program- 
wide participation grading policy). In our 
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promotion of this rule, we see complete L2 
use as the ideal situation, rather than as the 
minute-to-minute reality of the students’ 
speech. We also acknowledge that other 
teachers may have very different teaching 
situations. 

Theoretical background 
Whether or not to enforce an English-only 
rule is a delicate matter. Use of the LI in 
the language classroom has long been a 
subject of debate in language education (see 
Auerbach, 1993, and Lucas & Katz, 1994, 
for ESL and Weschler, 1997, for EFL). 

Tudor (1996) points out that in a foreign 
language learning environment “the 
classroom may be the main or even the sole 
learning opportunity” (p. 188). In addition, 
students need to learn how to describe things 
for which they do not know the words and 
how to ask for clarification in the L2. Cole 
(1998) sees benefits to use of the LI, but 
also asserts that: 

when students continue using LI to 
explain simple vocabulary or to get out 
of trouble instead of using “Help” 
language, they are using too much LI. 
Japanese [LI] should not be used to 
save students embarrassment at 
miscomprehension and placate fears of 
failure or compensate for lack of 
motivation, (p. 13) 

Moreover, it can be very difficult for 
students in a monolingual L2 class to use the 
L2 with their peers (see Class Survey, 
Appendix B, Questions 19 and 20). In 
trying to get the most English use possible in 
three and a half hours of English class per 
week, we have developed and used the 
following English-promoting classroom 
policies and activities in their classes. 

Classroom policies 

The no Japanese contract 

The No Japanese Contract uses the Japanese 

batsu game, or penalty concept, as an 

amusing way of curtailing student use of LI. 

Students are given the opportunity to 



participate in helping to determine 
consequences of their Japanese use by 
brainstorming and then voting on possible 
penalties. In our classes these have 
included singing a song in English, giving 
an one-minute impromptu speech in English, 
and bringing snacks for everyone to the next 
class meeting. 

This policy helps to promote English use 
because the students are held accountable 
for deciding on the penalty and are careful to 
honor their contracts. Students are often 
willing to police each other as the eventual 
penalty has an element of fun and/or a 
reward for everyone. This concurs with 
Chang’s (1992) finding that “when students 
are invited to regulate language use 
themselves, they consciously use the target 
language more, and the teacher’s role as ESL 
enforcer, or corrector diminishes” (cited in 
Auerbach, 1993, p. 7). 

As the course progresses this policy loses 
its element of fun and tends to dwindles out. 
However, Japanese use tends to become less 
of an issue during class activities as students 
become more comfortable speaking in 
English with each other. 

English use enforcement policy 
This policy is directly related to the formal 
grouping of students in the class. The 
students are divided into six groups of four 
members each which are changed three 
times per term. This grouping format is a 
daily routine and allows students both to 
interact more in English and to reduce 
anxiety (Helgesen, 1993). In addition, 
students fulfill various roles (leader, 
secretary, timekeeper, reporter, and language 
police officer) in their groups so that each 
group member has a specific responsibility. 
The group member who takes on the role of 
language police officer (six in each class) 
writes tickets to students who speak 
Japanese in class. A student who receives 
a ticket can choose to pay 10 yen towards a 
future class activity, recite a short poem in 
English, or give a Japanese-to-English 
translation of what they said in Japanese. 

At the beginning of the course, the idea 
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of formally enforcing the use of English by 
other members of a group was received by 
most students as fun. As the semester 
progressed, however, the process of writing 
tickets and allowing time for retribution was 
perceived by students as monotonous and an 
ineffective use of class time. Nevertheless, 
as the students’ anxiety level concerning 
open discussion in English subsided, the 
need to enforce became less of a priority. 

By the end of the school year, ticket writing 
was completely eliminated. 

The no-punishment policy 

Before the following policy was put into 

effect, the teacher did a short survey of the 

Figure 1. 

The No-Punishment Policy 



students to promote understanding of the 
rationale behind the policy and to get their 
opinions in order to fine-tune some of the 
points (e. g., whether to allow Japanese 
language use before class begins, see 
Appendix B, Question 17). As expected, 
many students thought that it is difficult to 
use English in class, especially when others 
are using Japanese (Appendix B, Questions 
19 and 20), and many of them wanted the 
teacher to force them to use English 
(Question 15). The survey was then used 
by the other two authors in their classes to 
get student input (all six classes showed 
similar results). 



1 . You will each have five tickets with your name on them to keep. 

2a. If you use any Japanese in class (from the opening bell until the end of class), you must give 
one ticket to the teacher. 

b. If you use any Japanese during group work (or pair work), you must give one ticket to your 
group leader (or partner), who will pass it on to the teacher later. 

c. If a member of your group (or pair) uses any Japanese during group work (or pair work) and 
you don’t take a ticket from him/her, then all of you must give one of your tickets to the teacher. 

3. At the end of the week, the number of tickets that you have left is your score for the week for 
the “Speaking & Writing in English in Class" portion of the Class Participation grade. (For 
weeks 3—15, the scores will be averaged together to make the final grade.) 

4. At the beginning of class on Mondays, you will receive your tickets back to start out the new 
week with another five chances. 

5. So that you can get used to the policy, for this first week only, you can call a one-minute “time 
out' and use Japanese to get an explanation from a classmate. However, it must last no more 
than one minute. 

6. Remember that it’s O.K. to ask in English about a Japanese word (e.g., “How do you say 
sekkyokuteki in English?’) . 



As an alternative to punishments, the No- 
Punishment Policy (see Figure 1) also aims 
to make students more aware of their use of 
Japanese in the classroom and to encourage 
English use. When students who are using 
Japanese are asked to try using English, 
sometimes they are honestly not aware that 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE j 



they have been speaking Japanese. When 
the teacher politely requests one of the 
students’ tickets, the student is made 
concretely aware of the use of Japanese. 
This policy also makes it clear that students 
need to think about their own Japanese use 
and how their classmates’ Japanese use 
affects them. Thus, in the second week of 
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the semester, after the students have become 
more comfortable with each other and after 
they have practiced English classroom 
language (e.g., asking for clarification and 
explaining), the teacher implements this 
policy. 

The No-Punishment Policy does not 
significantly affect students’ participation 
grades. The goals are awareness of LI use 
and encouragement of L2 use. One group 
of the students took this policy so much to 
heart that, before doing janken (paper, 
scissors, stone) to choose roles for a 
presentation, they even asked the teacher, 

“How can we do janken in English?” 

One potential problem with this policy is 
the time needed for collecting tickets for 
Japanese use. Students often do not have 
their tickets or leave them in one area of the 
classroom before moving to another for 
groupwork. After the first few weeks, 
awareness is raised. The teacher stops 

Figure 2. 

Example of a student-generated group discussion handout 



Abortion 
By Yoko Sato 

1 . Are you for or against abort 

2. Do you think it is right for the government to decide whether people can 
have an abortion or not? Why? 

3. if you got pregnant right now, would you have an abortion? 

Vocabulary 

have an abortion/abort (v) - the act of stopping the development of a 
child inside woman, surgical termination of a pregnancy 
abortionism (n) - the issue of whether abortion is right or not 
abortionist (n) - a doctor who performs abortions 



collecting tickets, instead writing down 
students’ names and politely informing 
them. 

Classroom activities 
Group discussion 

This student-generated activity can be used 
as a warm-up activity for every class. At 
the beginning of the semester students are 
given a number as they walk into the 
classroom. Each number corresponds to 
one of the class meetings of the term. The 
names of the students are then filled in to a 
chart containing the day on which each 
student is responsible for preparing the 
discussion. Students are required to 
choose a topic. Then they must produce a 
handout with three questions on the topic 
and three vocabulary words with definitions 
(see Figure 2). 



For each discussion, students are placed 
in groups of four to six. They decide on a 
leader, a reporter, and a recorder, and 
discuss the topic for 15 to 20 minutes. The 
student that prepared the discussion then 
asks the reporter for each group to share the 
most interesting points raised during their 
group’s discussion. 
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Since the students choose the topics, the 
topics are generally on subjects that are of 
interest to their classmates as well. 

Similarly, because students prepare the 
questions and vocabulary words, the 
language used in preparing the materials is 
at a level that is manageable for the majority 
of their classmates. Students are motivated 
to use the target language when they are 
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discussing things that pertain to their own 
situations. They also feel at ease when the 
language required to participate is at a level 
that they can control. 

The logistics involved in implementing 
this activity may seem a little time 
consuming. Likewise, it may take students 
a while to get used to the idea of discussing 
issues in English. However, once a 
schedule has been made and a few 
discussions have taken place the activity 
tends to drive itself, and students begin to 
relax and participate in the discussions. It 
is important to have a back-up activity or 
discussion should a student be absent or fail 
to prepare for their scheduled discussion. 

Media article discussion 
As with the Group Discussion activity 
above, this activity increases the use of 
English in class by combining group-based 
activities and student-generated materials. 
Group-based materials support the cultural 
norm of Japanese society by allowing 
students to maintain equal status among 
their classroom peers (Anderson, 1993). 
Each student in the group is responsible for 
selecting a magazine or newspaper article to 
copy for other group members. 

The objectives for this activity are to 
provide opportunities for students to 
improve reading, listening, and speaking 
skills. It also encourages student 
autonomy by allowing students to choose 
material that is interesting to them. 

Figure 3. 

Example of chatting in English 



English use is also increased in class by 
placing restaurant-style table tents on each 
group’s desk with useful expressions for use 
in group discussions. The expressions can 
be changed for specific language learning 
occasions (e.g., warm-ups, article 
discussions, general group work; see 
Appendix C for examples). 

There were some difficulties 
implementing the Media Article Discussion 
activity throughout the academic year. 

Topic selection at the beginning was 
unlimited. This was beneficial for student 
motivation, but counterproductive for a 
group of female students, for example, who 
were not interested in a sports article 
introduced by a male student. In addition, 
some previously introduced topics were 
duplicated and created some boredom for 
students who had participated in the same 
type of discussion. 

Chatting in English 

After weekends, holidays, and vacations, the 
level of student energy can be quite high. 
However, this energy usually flows into 
students chatting in Japanese with their 
classmates. In order to turn this situation 
into English practice, students are given an 
example of useful expressions on the 
blackboard and five minutes at the 
beginning of class to chat with a partner 
about their own weekends, holidays, or 
vacations. Figure 3, shows an example. 



A: Hey, how was your weekend? 

B: Great/Fine/It was O. K./Lousy. 

A: ‘Whaja" do? (What did you do?) 

B: Nothin' much/I hung out at home and watched TV/I hung out with friends/I played tennis with my 
club. How ‘bout you? 

A: ... 



The Chatting in English activity 
promotes English use in two primary ways. 
First, it takes what is usually a time for 
Japanese use and turns it into English use. 



Second, it serves as a reminder to the 
students that if they finish any activities 
early, they can chat not in Japanese but in 
English, especially when their teacher tells 
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them this explicitly with an encouraging 
“You’ve just shown that you can chat in 
English.” This activity also promotes 
English use more traditionally by teaching 
pronunciation (relaxed pronunciation, such 
as “whaja”) and vocabulary (teaching words 
that students often do not know, such as 
“lousy,” and distinguishing between 
Japanese-style expressions like “play with 
friends” and English “hang out with 
friends”). It can still be difficult for some 
students to avoid chatting with their 
classmates in Japanese, but others make a 
real effort to chat in English while working 
in class. 

Conclusion 

This paper has provided some background 
on and various ideas for promoting English 
use in an EFL environment. It showed 
how the authors have implemented English- 
language-use policies (based on a program- 
wide participation grading policy, Appendix 
A) and activities in their classes to promote 
English use. As noted above, there can be 
some difficulties with these policies and 
activities. However, with these policies as 
the impetus and activities as the means, 
students can make themselves and each 
other more comfortable using English. 

This should lead to a positive feedback loop 
of increased use of English, increased 
confidence, and back to increased use of 
English. The next step is to investigate (a) 
what students can do to encourage each 
other to use English in class; and (b) to what 
extent and for what purposes students 
should be allowed to negotiate allowable LI 
use in the EFL classroom. 
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Appendix A 

Program-Wide Grading System for Class Participation 



Excellent 

90-100% 

27-30 


The student speaks in class several times each day, almost always in English, 
without being asked to do so, offers his or her own opinion often, and willingly 
participates in conversation. He/she almost always comes to class prepared 
and helps to keep a lively discussion going, is attentive, listens carefully, asks 
relevant questions, and is a great asset to the class. 


Good 

80-89% 

24-26 


The student usually speaks in class, mostly in English, without being prompted 
and offers his/her opinion if asked to do so. He/she usually comes to class 
prepared, pays attention, and occasionally asks good questions that are helpful 
to the class. 


Fair 

70-79% 

21-23 


The student is somewhat reserved, seldom speaks in class, and then only if 
prompted or questioned. He/she speaks English in class only part of the time, 
usually only in structured practice, offers own opinion with difficulty, does not 
always pay attention in class, does not attempt to converse, seldom asks 
questions, and makes only a slight contribution to the class. 


Poor 

60-69% 

18-20 


The student speaks only when forced to do so and generally uses more 
Japanese than English in class. He/she is very reserved, withdrawn, does not 
follow class discussion, daydreams, has to be made to pay attention, rarely 
comes prepared, occasionally sleeps in class, will never offer an opinion, and 
makes no contribution to the class 


Unsatisfactory 

0-59% 

0-17 


Incommunicative — Unsatisfactory. 
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Appendix B 

Class survey on the use of Japanese and English (with results) 

(NO NAME, PLEASE) 

As you know, Intermediate English I and II are conducted in English. In addition, part of 
your participation grade represents how much you use English (and not Japanese) in class. 

However, there are a number of ways to get more English in class. To help us decide, please 
read the following statements and check (A or D) “agree” or “disagree” to show your 
opinions about the use of Japanese and English. 

Results (N=131, from our six Intermediate I classes): 

GENERAL 

1. Japanese people don't need to be able to speak English well. 

2. Speaking English is useful when traveling outside of Japan. 

3. 1 want to be able to have conversations in English. 

4. 1 think I will speak with foreigners in English in my future career. 

5. It's strange to speak English with other Japanese people. 

6. 1 am not confident in my ability to speak English. 

7. 1 don't like speaking English. 

8. 1 can express my feelings better in Japanese than in English. 

9. I want to improve my ability to speak English and to understand spoken 
English. 

10. It takes too much time to say what I want to say in English. 

11. When I can't express my ideas in English, I feel stupid. 

12. 1 need to translate English into Japanese in order to understand the meaning. 

13. Sometimes I can hear something in English and respond in English without 
translating to Japanese. 

14. It's fun to express my ideas in English. 

CLASS 

15. 1 want the teacher to force us to use English. 

16. When my classmates use English, it's difficult for me to understand them. 

17. Whenever we are in the classroom, even before class starts or after it ends, 
we should use only English. 

18. When chatting with my classmates, I would rather use Japanese. 

GROUP WORK 

19. If other classmates in my group were speaking Japanese, I think it would be 
difficult for me to speak English. 

20. If other classmates in my group were speaking Japanese, I would feel 
uncomfortable asking them to speak English. 

21. As long as my group's final answers are in English, I think it's ok to discuss 
in Japanese. 



agree 


disagree 


12 


119 


130 


1 


130 


1 


115 


16 


60 


71 


114 


17 


9 


122 


117 


14 


130 


1 


102 


29 


80 


51 


79 


52 


95 


36 


112 


19 



agree 


disagree 


90 


41 


38 


93 


28 


103 


93 


38 



agree 


disagree 


82 


49 


83 


48 


36 


92 
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Appendix C 

Group work expressions 

Figure Cl. Useful expressions for general group work 



Questions or Comments 


Responses 


1 don't understand this, could you help me? 


1) Sure, this is the answer. 

2) Yes, how can 1 help you? 


What are we supposed to do now? 


1 think we should finish the next task. 


Should we ask the teacher for help? 


Yeah, let’s ask the teacher. 
Excuse mel Can you help us please? 


Now 1 understand! 


1 knew you could get it. 


Speaking English isn’t so difficult after all. 


No, It really isn’t. In fact, it’s rather easy. 



Figure C2. Useful expressions for media article discussions 



Answer These Questions 


Additional things you can say 


Do you agree or disagree with the writer? Why or 
why not? 


1) No I don't agree because . . . 
2) Yes, 1 agree because , . . 


Is the article interesting? 
Why or why not? 


1 think ( or don’t think) the article is interesting 
because . . . 


Does the article apply to you and your life? Why 
and how or why not? 


This article applies (doesn’t apply) to my life 
because . . . 


Did you learn something new by reading the 
article? What did you learn? 


1 learned from this article that . . . 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Discourse-oriented Activities For 
Pronunciation Teaching 

Don Hinkelman, Sapporo Gakuin University 
Jerry Halvorsen, Sapporo Kokusai University 



Pronunciation teaching in Japan often uses activities where language is taken out of context — 
such as repetition of individual words or contrasting pairs of words. However, recent 
research on pronunciation pedagogy suggests that suprasegmentals (intonation, pauses, stress, 
rhythm, and linking) are more important to communication than segmentals (individual 
sounds). Furthermore, the most important aspects of intonation and stress are communicated 
in the context of a discourse. Thus, by teaching pronunciation through activities at sentence 
and discourse level, students will be better prepared to handle the listening and speaking skills 
needed to survive real world conversation outside of controlled classroom or language 
laboratory environments. We first discuss trends in pronunciation pedagogy, stressing 
research on discourse intonation and guidelines for communicative pronunciation instruction. 
Second, it demonstrates a procedure for adapting textbooks to include discourse-level 
pronunciation exercises that introduce suprasegmental awareness to Japanese false-beginner 
learners in secondary and university level EFL classes. 
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Introduction 

Until recently, it was common for English 
teachers to focus mainly on the segmental 
level of pronunciation, such as “1” and “r”, 
by using cassette tapes or choral repetition 
in class. The teacher periodically 
interrupts students to model sentences or 
words and listen to students’ efforts. This 
is an example of “bottom up” methodology 
(Evans, 1993). The consequence of this 
attention to isolated words is students who 
are capable of repeating the necessary words 
or phrases in practice but are unable to 
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transfer this skill when actually engaged in 
free conversation. Garant (1992) finds that 
junior high school students in Japan cannot 
recognize vocabulary words in different 
contexts, despite having repeated the word 
several times. Japanese students who 
merely imitate the teacher in form-orientated 
drills, without paying attention to meaning 
or content, are usually unable to carry over 
the newly learned patterns outside of the 
classroom (Evans, 1993). Such bottom-up 
methodologies have recently come under 
criticism for having little, effect on ^ 
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meaningful communication (Celce-Murcia, 
1987). 

In this paper we discuss current trends in 
EFL pronunciation pedagogy and describe 
discourse-oriented activities which 
emphasize suprasegmentals such as thought 
group phrasing, focus word stress and 
intonation, ending pitch and word linking. 

A procedure for adapting textbooks that do 
not currently incorporate suprasegmental 
instruction is explained along with examples 
of discourse appropriate for classrooms in 
Japan. 

Discourse-oriented approaches to 
pronunciation teaching 
Celce-Murcia & Goodwin (1991) favor 
teaching pronunciation through 
communicative activities because students 
frequently lose their skill when confronted 
with a communicative situation. Morley 
(1991) maintains that “a focus on 
meaningful practice and especially speech- 
activity experiences suited to the 
communication styles and needs of learners 
real-life situations” (p. 494) to be one of the 
guiding principles of current pronunciation 
pedagogy. Gilbert (1993) states: 

the most important functions of 
intonation in English are: (1) to 

show contrast between new 
information and old information, and 
(2) to show boundaries between 
thought groups, (p. 33) 

Brazil (1994a, 1994b, 1997) describes a 
discourse intonation method which 
encourages students to examine the context 
of a situation before deciding on the 
pronunciation and intonation to be used. 
Within a discourse, the listeners can 
understand important points by 
distinguishing between “proclaiming tones” 
(falling) for new information and “referring 
tones” (rising) for shared/old information. 

In analyzing Japanese problems with 
pronunciation, Riney & Anderson-Hsieh 
(1993) conclude that the first priority is 
practice at the suprasegmental level. 



Figure 1 illustrates these levels of 
pronunciation (based on Evans, 1993 and 
Hinkelman,1995). Segmentals (phonemes, 
clusters, and syllables) are at the bottom of 
the diagram and are the focus of “bottom- 
up” pronunciation teaching approaches. 
Suprasegmentals (pauses, intonation, stress) 
are at the top of the diagram and are the 
basis of “top-down” pronunciation 
approaches. Other leading researchers in 
pronunciation pedagogy agree that 
suprasegmentals are underemphasized 
(Avery & Ehrlich, 1992; Gilbert, 1993; 
Celcie Murcie, 1987; Morley, 1991) that 
“meaningful practice beyond the word 
level” is necessary (Naiman, 1992); and that 
discourse level instruction is the priority 
(Brazil, 1997). Evans (1993) states that the 
order of pronunciation instruction should 
begin at the “top” with suprasegmentals and 
progress “down” to segmental practice at the 
end. Thus, discourse-oriented approaches 
have now gained considerable theoretical 
support. The next section examines how 
an instructor can implement these top-down 
strategies practically in the classroom. 

Adapting textbooks for top-down 
pronunciation instruction 

Oral communication textbooks often do not 
include explicit activities to practice any 
kind of pronunciation, let alone discourse- 
oriented pronunciation (Hinkelman & 
Halvorsen, 1998). In spite of this, 
instructors can easily adapt their current 
textbooks to add pronunciation activities 
that practice suprasegmentals in a top-down 
process. 

Pause marking 

To do this, first select a sample conversation 
from the textbook, focussing on a few 
sentences. Then, ask students to listen to 
the teacher or the tape of the conversation, 
marking the pauses they hear with a black 
slash on the text. After saying the 
sentences two or three times, have students 
compare their markings with a partner, then 
reveal the pauses intended by the speaker on 
the blackboard or OHP. Example 1 shows 
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pauses marked between sentence clauses 
and Example 2 has pauses marked between 
items in a list. In written conversations, 



commas and periods often indicate pauses, 
but not always, as shown in Example 3. 



Figure 1 : Levels of Pronunciation 



▲ 



Thought-Group Phrasing 



Focus Words 



Ending Pitch 



Word Linking & Reduction 



Discourse Level 



Suprasegmentals 



Segmentals 

i 



Sentence Rhythm 
Word Stress 



Clusters/Syllables 

Phonemes 



Word Level 



Sound Level 



Example 1 
Example 2 
Example 3 



Hi John, / how was your vacation? / 

Great. / 1 went swimming, / camping, / and mountain climbing. / 
I stayed home / but 1 wanted to go skiing / or snow-boarding. / 



Point out that pauses are used to separate 
thought groups and help the listener catch 
what is important. Have the students then 
practice the discourse orally, 
overemphasizing the pauses at first 
(mentally counting, “1, 2, 3”, during the 
pause). Then ask them to mark longer 
conversations and compare the number of 
pauses they marked with the teacher’s marks. 
This pause-marking process will help 
students be aware of the “highest” level of 
discourse as they move down to the next 
levels, concerning discourse intonation and 
stress. 
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Focus word marking 

With visual cues, students can more easily 
adjust their voice to change pitch, rhythm, 
and stress. In addition to pauses, students 
can listen for focus words and circle them in 
another color. Focus words are usually key 
words that add new information or 
emphasize a contrasting point. Thus, they 
can only be determined in the context of a 
full discourse. They are characterized by a 
stressed syllable and a rising/falling 
intonation. The following examples 
illustrate some focus words. 
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Example 4 



Person A: 


Nice to (neeT) you. 


Person B: 


Nice to meet you, (Too) 


Person A: 


And where are you <^Trom?) 


Person B: 


I’m from the northern part of (? 


Person A: 


tfhich^frart? 


Person B: 


The ^o^iem part. 



Ending pitch marking 
The next step, marking the rising or falling 
pitch at the end of thought groups, is also 
not too difficult for beginning students. 

The teacher should first write and model a 
few easy sentences which show different 
pitch patterns. Ask students to guess the 
direction of the pitch change and then draw 
an arrow (in a different color to accentuate) 
at the spot in the sentence (see Examples 5- 
8). For more advanced classes, exceptions 
to these four basic patterns can be 



demonstrated and explained (see Brazil, 
1997; Gilbert, 1993). 

Word link marking 
A fourth step in adapting a textbook 
dialogue is to mark reductions and linking 
between words in sentences. Read a 
dialogue or popular song and have students 
listen for words that are connected without 
breaks. Mark these with a loop in a 
different color as in Examples 9-12. 



Example 5 
Example 6 
Example 7 
Example 8 



Do you like this? 






(a yes/no question) 

Yes, \ I love fruit. ^ (statements) 

What kind of fruit do you like best? \ (an open-ended question) 

I like apples, JA oranges, /A and bananas. \ (a series of answers) 



Example 9 
Example 10 
Example 11 
Example 12 



I’d like to maj^a reservation for a room 



<V ] 



How much is it? 

l> V> 



Why did you give him the present? 

l> V/ 

Do you know what time it is? 

i/ i/ in/ 



Beginning students may need links 
marked by the teacher. In more advanced 
classes, ask students to guess the rules. See 
Gilbert (1993) for an explanation of linking 
and reductions. All four of these activities 
need not be done for every lesson, but added 
at different points in lessons over the year. 



Conclusion 

In this paper, we have outlined how 
discourse-oriented activities to teach 
pronunciation might be introduced to 
beginning level classes in oral 
communication at universities and 
secondary schools in Japan. As current 
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textbooks do not reflect recent trends in 
pronunciation pedagogy, we suggested a 
procedure for incorporating tasks on 
phrasing, intonation, linking, and ending 
pitch. By teaching students to listen for 
pauses, focus words, ending pitch and word 
linking, teachers can adapt their current 
materials to top-down pronunciation 
methodologies that emphasize 
suprasegmental activities over segmental 
drills. 
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Conversation Teaching Meets Discourse Analysis 

Dominic Cheetham, Sophia University, Tokyo 

Focus on form can be a valuable part of language learning, but for conversation, the crucial 
question is “What kind of form?”. In this paper, I briefly explore how discourse analysis can 
be used to provide labels for looking at conversation, and how these labels can be exploited in 
the classroom. 
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Introduction 

Very few people these days would argue that 
a professional athlete who watches video 
tape of their own performances or of experts 
in their sport is wasting their time. There is 
a great deal to be learned from this kind of 
analysis, not least because it relieves the 
athlete from the pressure of having to watch 
in real time. The tape can be stopped, re- 
played, or slowed. Even if the 
observations are in real time, an athlete, a 
commentator, or even a knowledgeable fan, 
with their practised eye, can notice and learn 
much more than could a watcher naive to the 
sport. 

In language teaching the value of 
examples was long ignored, down-played or 
rejected. In recent years, however, the use 
of discourse samples has become more 
acceptable complex (in Business English 
and English for Academic Purposes, for 
example). Indeed, if Johnson’s (1995) 
arguments for language to be treated as a 
skill are correct, and if the evidence for the 
necessary role of attention in learning from 
both psychology (Baddeley, 1990) and 
linguistics (Schmidt, 1990) is also correct, 
this recent acceptance is a step forward. 

Yet, even now, the idea of language learners 
as critical observers of language in use is not 
at all widespread. In conversation teaching, 
it seems to be a markedly restricted idea. 



In learning to make conversation in a 
foreign language, learners are faced with a 
number of problems, but the two most 
formidable are: (a) the chance to 

experience and observe expert conversation; 
and, (b) the “attentional” tools to enable 
them to cease to be naive observers of 
conversation. To address the first problem, 
we simply need to make conversational texts, 
in both their aural and written forms, 
available to learners. To address the 
second, we need to help learners to pay 
attention to conversational texts and to 
different aspects of such texts. 

Sources of texts 

To provide learners with conversation texts, 
teachers have a number of options: 

1) Many textbooks have tape scripts to 
accompany tapes. Even where 
tapescripts are not available in a 
students’ book, publishers seem quite 
willing to allow photocopying of 
tapescripts from teacher’s books, 
provided of course that the students are 
using the course book. The downside 
of this option is that many commercial 
materials are at best not authentic, and 
at worst unnatural: They do not offer 

good data for language learners. 
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2) Any person competent in English can 
make a tape of a conversation and then 
transcribe it. The conversations do 
not have to be 100% natural. They 
can be planned, but should not be 
scripted, unless the aim is to 
specifically look at the features of 
scripted conversation. Scripted 
conversations are usually different 
from unscripted conversations. 

3) Students can record their own 
conversations and compare them to 
more expert examples. 

4) Tapescripts from films and television 
programmes are possible sources, 
though teachers and students need to 
be aware if the materials were scripted. 

5) Conversations can even be taken from 
novels. These obviously lack tapes; 
they are scripted and may be written to 
ends very different to creating 
examples of authentic-like 
conversation (Cheetham, 1997a). 
However, they can still be very 
interesting objects of study in a 
conversation class. 

6) Finally, if the teacher has access to 
excerpts from conversation corpora, 
these can be very useful, though, of 
course, they will usually lack 
accompanying tapes. 

In short, there is a wide range of choices, 
and the choice of text will depend upon 
availability and course aims. 

Becoming non-naive observers 
To help learners become less naive 
observers or conversation analysts is more 

Figure 1 . 

A short list of conversational functions 



difficult. There is an enormous literature 
on the analysis of conversation (Brown & 
Yule 1983; Coulthard, 1985; Levinson 1983; 
Sacks 1995; Tsui 1994), but the literature is 
very diverse. Unlike the grammatical models 
that pervade textbooks, there are no 
common standards and few commonly 
accessible tools. 

A number of folk-linguistic terms such as 
“sarcastic,” “polite,” “slang,” “humorous” are 
commonly applied to conversation. Other 
folk-linguistic terms include “promise,” 
“suggest,” and “disagree.” Valuable though 
these labels may be, they are often difficult 
to apply to a text, and they are also 
frequently culturally bound. What’s more, 
the range of terms is not comprehensive 
enough to allow the complete labelling of 
entire texts. 

Other relatively more multi-cultural 
labels such as “question,” “answer,” and 
“information” have better pedagogic 
potential. Readers familiar with Discourse 
Analysis will be aware that “question,” 
“answer” and “information” are folk- 
linguistic terms for the formal functional 
units of the Sinclair-Coulthard model of 
classroom discourse (Sinclair & Coulthard, 
1975). Though not originally developed to 
describe free conversation, later adaptations 
of the model were (Burton, 1981; Tsui, 

1994). As a result, it is possible to use a 
simplified version or adaptation (Cheetham, 
1997b) for classroom use. One such 
taxonomy is outlined below. 



• Q (question) Language used to increase the asker’s state of knowledge. 

• A (answer) Language used to supply the knowledge requested in a question (or to 
show an inability to supply the knowledge “I don’t know”) 

• I (information) Language used to change the state of knowledge of another. 

• Ac (accept) Language used to show understanding or acceptance of a previous 
element (not necessarily agreement). The response to “I” can be “Ac” or the 
response to an “A” or an “R” (below) can be an accept. Accepts are often short, 
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formulaic, or repetitions of preceding material; words such as “uh huh”, “mmm” 
and “yehr” are common accepts. 

• D (direct) Language used to attempt to control the behaviour of another. 

• R (react) Behaviour produced as a response to “D”. If preferred, this can be 
subsumed under a more global “A”. 

• (orientation) Formulaic language used in response to specific situational/cultural 
norms. Greetings, Goodbyes, Happy Birthday, Merry Christmas, words said 
before eating, upon arriving home, and so on, if formulaic. Orientations usually 
occur in reciprocal pairs. 



With just these seven elements, most 
conversation can be labelled, and learners 
can very quickly and easily acquire the 
means to talk and think about conversation 
in a less naive manner. 

Example text and conversational analysis 
The following sample stretch of 
conversation is a piece of naturally 
occurring discourse taken from the 



Birmingham University COBUILD database. 
It is quite simple and accessible for learners, 
but it nevertheless displays a wealth of 
conversational features that could be 
focused on to raise learner’s understanding 
of conversation. The sample features a 
situation where two people are making an 
order in a restaurant (M=male, F=female, 
w=waitress). 



Figure 2. 

A conversational extract for sample analysis 



1 M And I wouldn’t mind erm how do these actually come then? 

These, these 

2 w Come on their own. 

3 M Pardon? 

4 w These just come on their own and you choose the topping. 

5 M Oh right. Oh I see. Okay. So I choose a topping do I. 

6 w Uh huh. Small or large pizza? 

7 M Erm I'll have a small one please. 

8 w Uh huh. [pause] 

9 M With erm, erm prawns. 

10 w Mhm. 

11 M Prawns and erm tomatoes, [pause] Yeah that'll do yeah. 

12 w Is there anything else you'd like? Garlic bread side salad? 

13 M Erm would you like a side salad? 

14 F I’ll have a 

15 M Yeah. 

16 F side salad yes please. 

17 M Side salad yeah. 

18 w Two side salads yes. 

19 M Yeah. 

20 F Thanks very much. 

21 w Okay. 

22 M Thank you. 

23 w Thank you. 

24 F Thanks a lot. Do you want to take these as well. 

25 M Thank you. 

26 w Thank you. 



Yeah. 



Labelling the parts of this conversation is 
relatively easy, but not automatic. Learners 
might wonder about line 1, for example. Is 



line 1 a single question, or is it an 
uncompleted piece of I (Information) 
followed by a Q (Question)? There is no 
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correct answer, but the close focus on the 
language needed to make a decision is likely 
to result in learning and in a better 
understanding of conversation. In line 3, 
learners can see how “Pardon?” as a 
question, can be used to challenge an 
unsatisfying answer, and to elicit a more 
detailed answer. In line 12, the waitress 
asks two questions. The second Q 
(Question) is a kind of repetition of the first, 
but is more finely focused. This is a 
common conversational technique, and is 
easily used as a target pattern for either 
written or spoken practice. There are many 
other points of focus that can come from this 
short selection: the use of “Thank you” as 

Ac (accept); the use of “Yeah, that’ll do 
yeah. Yeah” (line 12) as two accepts 
produced by one speaker to close his own 
contribution; the following of one question 
by another (line 13); the use of discourse 
markers, and so on. 

Applications 

There are many different areas of discourse 
analysis, and in this paper I have focused on 
only one, a set of functional labels. Others 
that can be very useful are analysis of both 
lexical and phrasal repetition and analysis of 
discourse markers. The latter can be 
combined with the pedagogical model of 
conversation outlined in this paper. Here, 
discourse markers can be treated as sub- 
elements of the main elements listed. 
Analysis of script, lexical phrase, topic 
function and topic content are also possible. 

I have focused on this one analysis because 
it can be used as a descriptive skeleton upon 
which other analyses can form the flesh. It 
allows, in other words, a commonality of 
description and a framework for cross 
reference. 

There are many ways that discourse 
analysis can be used to help the teaching of 
conversation. I have focused on analysis, 
as a form of consciousness raising and as an 
element of treating conversation as a 
complex skill. There are of course many 
different kinds of activity that can be based 
on that discourse analysis. There are, 



however, six general categories of activity 
that I have found to be useful. Space does 
not allow a detailed discussion, so I restrict 
myself to a simple gloss, and a brief 
rationale for each type. 

1) Analysis 

Labelling or identifying different parts 
of conversation; counting; calculating 
ratios; identifying patterns. 

Rationale: i) Conscious raising as an 

element in skill learning (conversation 
as a skill); ii) As an attention directing 
technique (attention as a necessary or 
constructive element to learning). 

2) Discussion 

Discussion of appropriate labels; 
discussion of the uses of different 
elements or combinations of elements; 
discussion of options; relating these 
basic functions to other functions. 
Rationale: i) Using conversation as a 

discussion topic (discussion as a 
communicative task); ii) Attention is a 
necessary preliminary to discussion. 

3) Translation 

Converting patterns of conversation to 
the home language; using 
introspective techniques to gauge the 
cross linguistic commonality of 
patterns and parts. 

Rationale: i) Supplies an alternative 

translation parameter to the usual 
grammatical or lexical identity 
parameters; ii) Many socially 
functional elements, such as discourse 
markers and orientations do not 
translate directly and attempts at 
translation highlight this; iii) Patterns 
of conversation are often similar in 
different languages, and this 
(hopefully) facilitates skill transfer 
from the home language to the target 
language. 

4) Reproduction 

Taking patterns of conversation and 
using the pattern as a template for 
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learners to create their own 
interactions; spoken or written. 
Rationale: i) Patterns give a 

significant amount of support for the 
learner, but still allow creativity and 
variation; ii) Repetition enhances 
learning; in this case the repetition is 
of patterns rather than of content; iii) 
Creative manipulation of language 
theoretically leads to “deeper” learning 
(Craik & Lockhart, 1972; Craik & 
Tulving 1975). 

5) Re-organising 
Taking texts and expanding or 
reducing them by adding, removing, or 
adapting conversational elements; a 
kind of editing process. 

Rationale: i) Particularly useful 

where learners re-organise their own 
texts; a form of conversational re- 
writing; ii) Requires close attention to 
cohesion, coherence, and 
conversational style. 

6) Metalanguage 

Labels for conversational elements can 
be useful classroom tools; simply 
directing learners to start a 
conversation with a question, or with 
information, or asking learners to 
“Give a piece of information about ...” 
can be useful tasks. 

Rationale: i) Facilitates organisation 

and implementation of activities; ii) 
Expands the number and type of easily 
available conversation exercises. 

Conclusion 

A focus on form can be very useful in 
language learning (Long & Crookes, 1992), 
either from a skills perspective or from an 
attention perspective. In this paper, I have 
presented a simple but versatile set of labels 
that can be applied to conversation, and 
suggested possible applications. There are 
many other options. The kind of 
application of discourse analysis that 
appeals to different teachers, materials 
makers and syllabus designers will depend 



upon their differing views of language 
learning. Whatever the background of the 
particular user, there are many ways in 
which discourse analysis can be usefully and 
successfully applied to conversation 
teaching. 
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Are Japanese Weak at Grammar, too? A Look at Japanese 
Performance on TOEFL Section II 

Mildya Koarai, Hokusei Gakuen University 



Japanese TOEFL examinees have scored among the lowest not only in Listening and in 
Reading Comprehension but also in Grammar-oriented Section II, Structure and Written 
Expression. This paper aims to answer the question whether they were equally weak overall 
in the section or there were specific weaknesses to be found for Japanese examinees. As a 
result, the followings were identified as problematic points for more Japanese test takers: (a) 
singular/ plural distinction, (b) article use, (c) the choice and usage of prepositions, (d) the 
placement of the adverb with the “-ly” suffix, and (e) noun/adjective choice for modification. 
These weaknesses are likely caused by linguistic differences between Japanese and English, 
and may cause trouble in detecting sentence structure. Future research into the correlation 
between the results of this study on the grammar section of TOEFL (Section II) and the 
reading section (Section III) is recommended. 

BAA& TOEFL “Listening”, “Reading” (Dfoteb' f, £&£#© “Sectionll, 

Structure and Written Expression” (C;|3V'T ■fe , (5 'LL -So 

1996^8 3 KilMSftfc TOEFL ©gffc#2000A ( B AA^tf^BAA) 
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Grammar instruction through grammar 
translation dominates formal instruction of 
English as a foreign language (EFL) in the 
six years of junior and senior high school in 
Japan. Despite all the recent Ministry of 
Education emphasis on communicative 
competence and oral communication 



teaching for the high school English 
curriculum, grammar instruction is still 
favored over speaking and listening 
instruction. It would be therefore natural to 
assume that Japanese learners do better on 
English grammar tests than tests which 
measure listening and speaking skills. 
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However, the results of the Test of English 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) show that 
Japanese examinees’ scores in the grammar- 
based Section II (Structure and Written 
Expression) are among the lowest of all test- 
takers from Asian countries (ETS, 1996, p. 

6; Keizai Kikaku-cho, 1996, [Online]). 

These scores are also as low as in the 
Reading Comprehension section. 
Interestingly, Swinton and Powers (1980) 
suggested that Japanese test takers’ poor 
TOEFL performance in Reading 
Comprehension be attributed to their poor 
competence in grammar. Their Endings 
seem to contradict further the belief that 
Japanese teachers and administrators have 
about the students’ English grammar 
competence. To clarify these 
contradictions, linguistic, instructional and 
educational, and environmental influences 
on Japanese learners will be discussed in 
relation to results obtained in the TOEFL 
Section II (Structure and Written 
Expression). 

Subjects 

Data from the August 3, 1996 TOEFL 
administration were provided by 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) in the 
form of 1,966 random samples in three 
groups: Japanese in Japan (JJ; JV=1,000), 

Japanese taking TOEFL in North America 
(JA; jV= 175), and non- Japanese (NJ; jV=821). 



The form for the test can be found in ETS 
(1997b, pp. 93-99). TOEFL Section II 
consists of 40 Multiple Choice (MC) items 
with four options. These 40 items are 
presented in two parts: Structure (15 

items) and Written Expression (25 items). 
The last item in each part was considered 
experimental and not scored, leaving a total 
of 38 items for analysis and discussion in 
this study. Data analysis was conducted 
from the raw scores and individual item 
responses furnished by ETS. 

The three groups showed contrastive 
characteristics in age, gender, test taking 
reasons, and prior TOEFL experience. 

Both the JJ and JA groups were younger 
than NJ (see Table 1). Young examinees 
aged below 22 comprised almost half of the 
Japanese groups. Such young examinees 
made up 30% of the NJ group (see Figure 
1 ). 

More female test takers were found in 
Japanese groups, particularly in JA (two- 
thirds female), while males and females 
were equal in NJ (see Figure 2). The 
gender balance for JJ was between JA and 
NJ. This is may be attributed to the higher 
percentage of graduate applicants in JJ than 
in JA. There were twice as many JA 
undergraduate as graduate applicants, which 
lowered the average age. NJ showed 
similar tendencies to JJ regarding test taking 
reasons (see Figure 3). 



Table 1 

August 3, 1996 TOEFL examinees statistics by age 



NJ JA jj 



N 


821 


175 


1,000 


Age Mean 


25.2 


23.0 


23.4 


Age SD 


6.44 


5.50 


5.62 



O 

ERIC 



108 
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Age range 



■ 15-17 □ 18-21 B 22*24 • 25-29 ©30-39 0 40t 



JA 



JJ 



NJ 
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Figure 1. Age 
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Figure 3. Test taking reasons 



Repeater rates were much higher in the 
Japanese groups, particularly in JA. 
Twenty percent of JA were first-timers, 
while almost 40% of them had four prior 
TOEFL experiences. On the other hand, 



NJ’s first timers made up 40% of the group, 
and less than 20% had taken the TOEFL 
four times previously (see Figure 4). 



■ o □ 1 ■ 2 H 3 GEM 
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Figure 4. Prior TOEFL experience 



Thus, Japanese groups included younger 
examinees, more females, and more 
repeaters. Most of the JA degree seekers 
were undergraduate applicants, with more 
experience in TOEFL test taking. 

Descriptive statistics 

Table 2 shows the lower mean scores of the 

Japanese groups compared to NJ (p < .01). 



K-R 20 (Kuder Richardson-20 test) and 
SEM (standard error of means) show the 
data were reliable. The K-R 20 values of 
the three groups for Section II are 
comparable to the data of ETS (1997c, p. 
30), as are the SEM values (ETS’s SEM for 
this section is 2.7). 
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Table 2 

Descriptive statistics of the three groups on TOEFL Section II (August, 1996) 





NonJapanese (NJ) 


Japanese in America (JA) 


Japanese in Japan 


N 


821 


175 


1,000 


k 


38 


38 


38 




26.6* 


23.9* 


25.5* 


SD 


6.44 


6.35 


6.93 


KR20 


.86 


.84 


.90 


SEM 


2.41 


2.54 


2.19 



(*/><. 01 ) 

where N = the total number of examinees for each group 

k = number of items in Section II, Structure and Written Expression 
= mean score (arithmetic average point based on raw scores) 

SD = standard deviation 

KR 20 = reliability index calculated on Kuder Richardson Formula 20 
SEM = Standard Error of Measurement 



Method 

The methods of analysis used for this study 
were: (a) comparisons of item facility (IF) 
values and item discrimination (ID) values 
between groups, (b) descriptive item 
analysis, (c) analysis of distractors, and (d) 
item-test correlation. IF, ID, and the point- 
biserial correlation coefficient used for item- 
test correlation were all based on Brown 
(1996) as well as other statistical terms and 
calculations. A spreadsheet application 
software (Excel for Macintosh, v. 4.0) 
generated statistics based on the data 
provided by ETS. 

Results 

Linguistic influences 
Linguistic influences for JJ and JA were 
identified in the following areas: (a) the 
location and order of adverbs of manner 
(with the “-ly” suffix); (b) distinction 
between a noun and an adjective for 
premodification; (c) article use; (d)' 
prepositions; and (e) singular/plural 
distinction and subject-predicative 
agreement. 

Location and order of adverbs with the 
ly" suffix 



In a sentence with a pattern of “S+V+O,” 
an adverb of manner frequently with an “- 
ly” suffix is placed after the verb and its 
object. This “rule” seems to be regarded as 
rigid and unchangeable, since many 
Japanese failed on such items that required 
knowledge about possible locations. 

Adverbs of manner can take almost any 
position in the sentence, according to the 
focus and relative weight of the adverb in 
the sentence, and the length and importance 
of the object(s). The second example in 
the below shows less emphasis on the 
manner compared to the first one: 

(1) He drove the car slowly into the 
garage. 

(2) He slowly drove the car into the 
garage. 

(Both adapted from Quirk & Greenbaum, 
1973, p. 138) 

Japanese showed lower performance on five 
items presenting this type of problem. 
Awareness raising concerning the location of 
adverbs is thought to be very important for 
Japanese learners to identify the sentence 
structure. 
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Noun/adjective choice for modification 

Items which required examinees to 
distinguish between the noun modification 
and adjective modification of a following 
noun were found to be among the most 
difficult for nearly all levels of Japanese 
examinees in this study as identified by IF, 
ID, and item-test correlation, though the 
number of such items were only three. 

Whether a noun is used as a modifier 
instead of an adjective is often a source of 
confusion. Take the word “education,” for 
example, to show how a noun is used to 
modify other nouns. There are such 
phrases as “education system,” “education 
problem,” and “education cost” (Asahi 
Shimbun, 1996, pp. 238-234). 

“Educational system” and “educational 
policy” (Konishi (ed.), 1994, p. 569), and 
educational cost” also exist and are used in 
the same meanings. It seems, though, that 
learners of English as a foreign language are 
told to memorize them as they are when 
encountered. 

Little accountability, if any, of this 
“N+N” combination may only help develop 
learners’ obedience to the text and 
discourage the motivated mind to diverge 
from the confines of translation and rote 
memory as the only means of learning. 

Corpus building of noun premodification 
is proposed by presenting examples of 
adjective premodification and noun 
premodification focusing on the difference 
and similarity of the meaning. It should 
also be noted whether a singular or plural 
noun is used for noun premodification; for 
example, “Curriculum design and materials 
development in TESOL” and “International 
Admissions Officer.” It will be beneficial 
to let students collect examples of noun 
premodification from various writings and 
various sources of information through 
novels, newspapers, journalistic writings, 
names for governmental departments and 
agencies, advertisements, and web pages. 

In so doing, students will become able to 
learn underlying rules of noun 
premodification. 



Article use 

Article use or omission was found to be 
more problematic for Japanese TOEFL 
examinees in this study. Japanese tended to 
depend on articles to figure out sentence 
structure. If a sentence came with no 
article, more Japanese made mistakes in 
identifying the sentence verb. On the other 
hand, when they could not find the wrong 
part of expression, their last resort was the 
existing article, as shown in six items. 
Teachers can invite students in their 
instruction to think about how a thing or 
material exists. Petersen (1988) presents 
an interesting error example of article use: 

(3) *Last night, I ate a chicken in the 
backyard. (Petersen, 1988, p. 10). 
Petersen says that this sentence could make 
sense if imagining a man in the dark 
backyard with chicken blood and chicken 
feathers around his mouth. Frequently 
found in English both spoken and written by 
Japanese learners, this kind of error can be 
traced back to the lack of articles in 
Japanese. 

Preposition use 

Prepositions attracted more Japanese than 
non-Japanese examinees when they were 
used as distractors, as identified by five 
items. An item with a “deferred” 
preposition showed a marked decline in 
Japanese responses. A “deferred” 
preposition is one whose object is placed 
prior to it because of a shift in the focus; it 
remains at the original location separate 
from the object, for example: 

1. The gentleman you spoke o/left her a 

big fortune. 

Reliance on translation was identified as a 
possible cause in such cases, particularly 
because a deferred preposition does not 
appear in translation. Rather than 
promoting understanding through translation, 
teachers need to encourage a conceptual 
understanding and analytical knowledge of 
sentence structure. 
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Singular I plural distinction 

The concept of singular/plural is missing 
in Japanese. This troubled Japanese 
examinees in identifying sentence structure, 
as evidenced by five items. When the 
sentence subject is remote from its verb or 
pronoun, more Japanese examinees were 
found to make wrong choices for a suitable 
verb or pronoun form. In other words, 
there were many items that required 
conceptual analysis of sentence structure on 
the basis of the singularity/plurality of a 
noun within particular sentences. This 
highlights the need for an understanding of 
the mechanism and principle of 
countability/uncountability, as shown in the 
following contrastive pair of examples: 

5. of language. 

6. He delivered a very imp Speech is 
the primary form ressive speech. 

In sentence 5, “speech” is a concept of 
uttering sentences or expressing ideas using 
vocal cords. In sentence 6, however, it is 
an act related to a specific time and place. 

Instructional and educational influences 
Dependence on translation was broadly 
recognized in the item analysis and analysis 
of distractors. Rather than applying 
grammatical and syntactical rules for 
problem solving, students tried to detect 
structural and grammatical problems 
through translation. This tendency was 
clearly identified when a loan word was 
used as a verb phrase, although it would 
have been familiar in katakana as a noun 
(e.g., campaign, or $t>V->). 

Environmental influences 
It is speculated that native-speaking 
environments do little to help students 
studying in English-speaking countries to 
acquire grammar, structural accuracy, and 
correct use of expressions unless those 
students are young or have a basic 
grammatical and syntactic understanding 
before they arrive in such countries. Since 
there were no data available on the 



proficiency levels that Japanese examinees 
in North America had before coming, nor on 
the length of their stay, no watertight 
conclusions can be drawn here. However, 
the larger number of frequent TOEFL test 
takers among JA may suggest that those 
low-proficiency adult learners had greater 
difficulty in learning grammatical features 
missing in Japanese. 

Discussion 

Japanese TOEFL examinees showed five 
principal linguistic weaknesses as discussed 
above. A lack of understanding of those 
points caused them trouble in identifying 
sentence structure. Low-performing 
examinees tended to rely excessively on 
translation. Lower-level performers are 
generally more influenced by linguistic 
differences between their first language and 
the target language, as Ryan & Bachman 
(1992) point out: “the influence of LI is 

generally greatest at the initial stage of SLA, 
or at lower L2 proficiency levels, and likely 
to diminish as L2 proficiency increases” (pp. 
23-24). The greater percentage of low- 
competence JA may suggest that they learn 
in an “acquisition-rich” environment with 
insufficient L2 proficiency to facilitate 
learning from their environment. Johnson 
and Newport (1995) show the relation 
between age of arrival in the US and L2 
proficiency. This may indicate that such 
students came to the US or Canada to 
improve their English to the necessary level 
for college admission, as well as explain 
why young JA under age 17 performed very 
well on the test. Research on the effect of - 
study-abroad programs shows that higher 
pre-reading/grammar competence leads to a 
better proficiency gain in the native- 
speaking country in all other skills (Brecht 
& Davidson, cited in Freed, 1995, p. 13). 
Further, Brecht, Davidson, and Ginsberg 
(1995), in their discussion of the level of 
adult learners benefiting from formal 
grammar instruction, conclude: 

Investment in grammar instruction in 

the early years of instruction may 
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result in advances in speaking and 
listening skills at the upper 
intermediate and advanced levels. ... 
formal instruction in grammar can be 
seen as a one key element in 
producing expert language learners 
who will develop the independent 
capacity to gather and assimilate 
information and skills on their own 
through contact with native speakers. 

(pp. 59-60) 

Thus, many Japanese TOEFL examinees in 
this study, especially many JA, did not have 
an adequate level of grammar competence to 
allow them to maximize what they could 
learn. As a result, these low performers 
tend to be overdependent on weak strategies 
such as direct translation. 

Grammar learning is often met with 
antipathy on the learner’s part. However, 
knowledge of grammar rules and control of 
grammatical structure still play a critical 
role in assessing proficiency levels (Hughes, 
1989, p. 141). 

Recommendations for Further Research 
Recommendations for further research are as 
follows: (a) an investigation of the 

relationship between the TOEFL grammar 
section and the TOEFL reading section 
results for Japanese examinees, as suggested 
by Swinton and Powers (1980); and (b) 
research into the relationship between study- 
abroad experience/programs and 
grammatical competence prior to and after 
the experience. 

The results of this study have identified 
discrete grammatical points problematic for 
Japanese examinees. However, as can be 
seen with questions of syntactic 
identification, discrete points are not 
separate but complex problems in actual 
language use. Thus, in order to reduce the 
heavy reliance on translation for 
understanding English, guided conceptual 
learning to help develop appropriate 
analytical skills and strategies should be 
encouraged. 
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Gadgets and Gizmos: Gimmicks or Godsends? 

Chris Pitts, Kyoritsu Women’s College 
Robert Weschler Kyoritsu Women’s University 

Recently, there has been increasing interest in learner autonomy and autonomous language- 
learning strategies. At the same time, microprocessor-based devices with potential 
language-learning applications (e.g., electronic dictionaries) are becoming cheaper, more 
powerful and more portable. Are these gadgets and gizmos, as some might call them, just 
gimmicks? Or are they godsends — potentially powerful tools for autonomous language 
learners? 
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Introduction 

Recently, there has been increasing interest 
in learner autonomy and autonomous 
language-learning strategies. For example, 
there were eight presentations with the word 
“autonomy” or a synonym of it in their titles 
at JALT98. Only presentations offering the 
Holy Grail — “How to make your students 
talk in class” — formed a larger group. At 
the same time, hand-held electronic devices 
with potential language- learning 
applications (e.g., electronic dictionaries) 
are becoming cheaper, more powerful and 
more portable. Are these pocket-sized 
gadgets and gizmos, as some might call 
them, just gimmicks — here today and gone 



tomorrow, like the Tamagochi? Or are they 
godsends, learning tools with the potential to 
revolutionize autonomous language 
learning? In practice, their true worth 
probably lies somewhere between these two 
extremes, and, in this paper, we explore 
some of that area between disdain of new 
technology and manufacturer’s hyperbole. 

What is autonomous learning? 

According to Little & Dam (1998), 
autonomous learning is a learning style that 
“grows out of the individual learner’s 
acceptance of responsibility for his or her 
own learning” (p. 7). We feel that, as a 
consequence of accepting that responsibility, 
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autonomous learners would do at least some 
of the following: 

• decide their own goals; 

® decide how they will attain those goals; 

• monitor and evaluate their own 
progress; 

• actively seek out tools and methods 
which enhance their capacity to learn as 
efficiently as possible; 

® accept that L2 study is a never-ending, 
never-perfect process. 

The practical problem for prospective 
learners when they “seek out tools and 



methods” is that they face a bewildering 
array of study aids. Rather than let the tool 
dictate the method, students should decide 
their goals and methods first. An 
appropriate tool is almost certainly 
available. 

Trends in gadgetry 
While their memory capacities and 
processing speeds are increasing, nearly all 
microprocessor-based devices are becoming 
smaller, lighter, more standardised, and 
cheaper (see Table 1). However, are these 
trends necessarily good news for language 
learners? 



Table 1 'Trends in gadgetry 



Decreasing; 




Size, weight 


More portable, carry and use 
anytime/anywhere 


Price 


More affordable 



Increasing: 




Memory capacity 


More words, better definitions, 
example sentences, specialised 
plug-ins, etc. 


Processing power 


Ease of use (handwritten input, 
voice input), faster response 


No. of features 


Audible output (pronunciation 
models), word & spelling games 


No. of products 


Greater range of choice 


Standardization 


Interconnectivity with other devices, 
computers, Internet 



Tape recorder s/players 

Tape-recorders were the size and weight 
of a suitcase full of bricks just two 
generations ago. Today, Sony Walkman- 
type personal cassette players small and 
light enough to slip into a shirt pocket are 
widely owned. Unobtrusive ear pieces 
have replaced bulky headphones. However, 
with no recording function they are limited 
to playing the audio tapes that accompany 
language textbooks, or other cassettes 
prepared elsewhere. 



0 Micro-cassette recorders can record 
and play back speech with adequate 
fidelity. They are small and light 
enough to use anywhere and anytime, 
e.g., to capture dialog from movies 
and TV, classroom interactions, or 
whatever the learner wants or needs 
to listen to again. 

0 A new generation of “Digital 
Memory Recorders” or “IC 
Recorders” based on Integrated 
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Circuit memory chips are now on the 
market (e.g., the Toshiba Voice Bar). 
Because they do not use tape they 
have no moving parts, are as light and 
slim as thick ballpoint pens, can store 
up to two hours’ of sound, and 
provide instant playback of any 
segment of the recording. 

The traditional way to review a recording, 
by rewinding the tape, is cumbersome and 
inaccurate, and risks stretching or breaking 
the tape. The memory chip avoids these 
problems, and enables the autonomous 
learner to review material as often as 
necessary for comprehension or 
memorization. Note that the sound quality 
of the smaller models may not be clear 
enough for some learners. 

Electronic dictionaries and phrase books 

® The earliest electronic bilingual 
dictionaries with one-word 
definitions — more of a liability than 
an asset to a serious language 
learner — have been superseded by 
devices which provide comprehensive 
definitions and usage examples. 

Some models even “speak” the 
displayed target language words, 
albeit with varying degrees of clarity 
(e.g., the Casio EX- Word Series) 

• Many electronic dictionaries coming 
on to the market recently have new 
features such as word games, which 
can help users to memorize 
definitions and spellings (see Perry, 
1998). 

• Multi-language electronic phrase 
books, definitely a gimmick a few 
years ago, are becoming more 
comprehensive and practical (e.g., the 
Fuji Xerox Lyucho Series). 

Although designed primarily for 
tourists, some students may benefit 
from using one. We can’t imagine a 
situation in which anyone would need 



the instruction ‘Take me to abroad” 
from the Seiko SD-5200 speaking 
dictionary. In any case, it may be 
instructive that this erroneous 
sentence is not only in the dictionary, 
but was also used in a photograph in 
promotional material (Seiko, 1998, p. 
18). Fuji Xerox, however, show an 
understanding of their target market 
by including the example expression, 

“I left my bag here but it was gone 
when I came back” (Fuji Xerox, 1996, 
p. 7). 

Input methods 

The QWERTY keyboard is still the 
most common input method, but new 
devices featuring recognition of 
handwritten and scanned-in printed 
words (e.g., the Seiko Quicktionary) are 
already on the market. 

• Voice recognition software for 
continuous text input is also available 
now; widespread practical 
implementation is "on the horizon." 
(Ryan, 1998) 

Interfacing with the Internet 

Whereas a desktop computer was needed 
to send and receive e-mail five years ago, 
we can now do it from a minuscule portable 
telephone. Students can stay in touch with 
their pen-pals overseas without using the 
college computer. 

• Using a cellphone together with a tiny 
personal digital assistant (PDA) (e.g., 
the 3COM Palm Pilot or NTT Pocket 
Board), students can access the vast 
and ever-expanding language-study 
resources on the Internet (see 
Sperling, 1998) from almost 
anywhere, at anytime. 

Summary 

Modem technology offers a panoply of 
resources to help foreign language students 
study where and when they choose. We 
feel that some of the microprocessor-based 
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devices now available could be powerful 
tools for those students who are comfortable 
with the autonomous learning style (i.e., not 
all students). Perhaps some devices would 
also be useful to students who prefer 
teacher-centered learning. Whether a 
particular device is worth the price is a 
decision that, rather like choosing a paper 
dictionary or textbook, ultimately has to be 
made by the students themselves. We 
believe that at least the teacher can make 
students aware of what is available. 

Focus on paper vs. electronic dictionaries 
Despite having the same fundamental 
content and function, paper dictionaries 
(PDs) and electronic dictionaries (EDs) are 
utterly different in most other ways, notably 
cost, weight and look-up speed. 

We looked at several widely available 
PDs (English-Japanese and Japanese- 
English, either as a single book or a pair of 
books), and EDs (excluding those with data 
on CD-ROM, speech functions, and other 
extras). We compared the ratios of their 
contents, counted as the number of 
headwords, to weight and cost. 

Number of words per gram ( survey average) 
The paper dictionaries surveyed have an 
average 285 words per gram, while the 
electronic dictionaries surveyed have three 
times that ratio, an average 881 words per 
gram. 

Number of words per yen (survey average) 
The paper dictionaries surveyed offer 
buyers an average 37 words per yen, while 
the headwords in the electronic dictionaries 
surveyed are just over three times as 
expensive — an average of only 13 words per 
yen. 

Direct content comparison 

The above figures are, however, the 
averages of a rather randomly-chosen survey 
sample. One direct comparison that we can 
make is perhaps even more revealing. The 
headwords and definitions in the Seiko TR- 
7700 ED are taken from Kenkyusha’s New 



College Dictionary, but marketed in a 
device one eighth of the weight of the 
traditional paper form, at just over five times 
the cost. Note that the Seiko ED also 
contains the content of Roget s Thesaurus II. 

Look-up speed comparison 

Another factor we investigated was look- 
up speed: Is an electronic dictionary (ED) 

in fact faster to use than a paper dictionary 
(PD), and if so, just how much faster? We 
assumed that look-up speed is important for 
two reasons: First, anything that impedes 

the learner’s efficiency also detracts from 
their overall motivation to continue the 
search. Secondly, when listening to some 
form of spoken input (such as a conversation 
or lecture) and using a dictionary at the same 
time to look up unknown words, the faster 
definitions can be found the more quickly 
the student can stay with the flow and thus 
decipher the contextual meaning. 

In an informal experiment, a group of 23 
students looked up the definitions of a list of 
10 English words using Casio EX- Word 
EDs, while another group worked on the 
same list using a variety of PDs. The two 
groups then exchanged dictionaries and 
repeated the exercise. We found that the 
look-up speed of the ED group in both cases 
was about 23% faster — a significant 
difference if speed is an important factor. 

How many students already own 
electronic dictionaries? 

A survey of our students at Kyoritsu 
Women’s University and College showed 
that between 10% and 12% of students own 
an ED. Owners’ feelings about them cover 
a spectrum of emotions, from “I never use 
it” to “It is my good friend,” with several 
students expressing frustration at the 
inadequacy of the word definitions. 

Looking to the future 
Producing meaningful translations of natural 
language by computer without human 
editing is still in the future. Furthermore, it 
is not possible, using current technology, to 
miniaturise the computing power needed for 
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machine translation into a portable device. 
Nonetheless, advances in artificial 
intelligence and supercomputing are making 
fully automatic machine translation 
practicable for some limited applications, 
and the vast resources of the Internet are 
becoming more accessible every month. 
Within the foreseeable future, almost 
instantaneous translating and interpreting 
services could be available to anyone willing 
to pay the fee, from anywhere on the planet. 
When this happens, many language teachers 
may find themselves not just renegotiating 
their roles, but actually looking for different 
jobs. 
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Classroom Activity: Learning Strategies Report 

Fannie Kato, University of Melbourne 

This research explores factors which contributed to successful learning in the Japanese 
introductory course at the University of Sydney. On the basis of analyses of student data 
collected in 1996, procedures specifically for reading and writing Japanese script were 
developed and integrated into the above course as an intervention study throughout 1997. 

The research specifically focused on providing learning strategies, time management 
instructions and an enjoyable anxiety-free learning environment in order to increase the 
success rate. 

One of the intervention techniques, Learning Strategies Report, was a classroom activity. 

The aim was to provide learners with opportunities to discuss their learning strategies, 
problems and its solutions, and consequently to enhance learners to use more effective 
strategies. The effectiveness of the Learning Strategies Report is described and discussed 
along with a consideration of the qualitative and quantitative results. The number of 
unsuccessful learners in 1997 significantly decreased compared to 1996. 
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Introduction 

The context of the research reported in this 
paper concerns factors which contribute to 
successful language learning, specifically 
focusing on learning strategies instructions, 
time-management practices and student 
motivation levels. The project considered 
aspects of acquiring Japanese as a second 
language, particularly reading and writing 
Japanese script. 

Approximately 130 students each year 
enrol in the introductory first year Japanese 
course at the University of Sydney. 
Although a majority of the students study 
with diligence, many students leave the 
course along the way and others fail. 
Approximately only one half of the students 
passed the course in 1995. Regretfully, the 
rest of the students became unsuccessful 
learners. The main aim of this project was 
thus to increase the success rate through 
integrating several intervention techniques. 
In this paper, I describe the development 
and the implementation of one of the 
intervention procedures, as well as evaluate 
the outcome of the application. 

Two types of learner 
Written Japanese uses three types of 
symbols. It is necessary to master these to 
be a successful student at the University of 
Sydney. As Japan adopted its writing 
systems from China, the characters and the 
meanings of both script are quite similar. 
Students who have a background of 
Chinese characters thus, have a prior 
knowledge of Japanese script from the 
outset. Conversely, western students, who 
have no background of Chinese characters, 
are exposed for the first time to learning 
characters. This appears to be 
considerably hard. The two types of 



learners in the introductory course are 
styled Group A (with background 
knowledge of Chinese characters) and 
Group B (without such a background). 

Intervention study 

The project focused on three factors, which 
were: (a) learning strategies, (b) time- 

management skills, and (c) motivation 
levels. Student data were collected 
throughout 1996. On the basis of the 
analyses of the data and the results of 
reviewing studies, several intervention 
techniques, Learning Strategies Report, My 
Goals and Success, Exercises and My 
progress, and Fumie Kato s Homepage, 
were developed and prepared for students in 
1997. These techniques were incorporated 
into the script classes as an intervention 
study throughout 1997 in order to see if 
outcomes could be improved. 

Learning strategies instruction 
The research reported in this paper 
specifically focused on learning strategies 
instruction. Differences between the two 
types of learners noted above were also 
highlighted. One of the important issues 
in providing learning strategies instruction 
is “raising awareness of a learner’s strategy 
repertoire and consideration of the vyay in 
which he or she uses those strategies” 
(Rubin, 1994, p. 2). As one example in 
raising awareness, Rubin (1994) introduced 
activities such as reading a book, discussing 
what they understood in a small group, 
making a list of problems and discussing 
again how they could solve the problems. 
Meyers & Jones (1993) argue that small 
group activities (four to six participants per 
group), in which students will share then- 
ideas and learn from each other, are 
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beneficial for creating an active-learning 
classroom. 

Learning strategies report 

A classroom activity, Learning Strategies 
Report (LSR), was designed and 
implemented as a learning strategies 
instruction during 1997. The purpose of 
the LSR activity was thus to allow students 
to: 

1. talk with classmates; 

2. recall the strategies used in 
learning script; 

3. exchange/share the information on 
the strategies which classmates 
used; 

4. identify problems; 

5. consider solutions to the problems; 
and 

6. consequently, motivate learning 
Japanese effectively, enjoyably and 
collaboratively. 

Students in the script classes formed small 
groups each containing four to six students. 
One encourager and one recorder was 
selected in each group each time and had a 
specific role, i.e., making sure everyone 
contributes (encourager), and recording 
minutes (recorder) in a LSR sheet (see 
Appendix 1). The LSR activity was 
implemented into the scheduled script class- 
hour for 10 minutes each, three times in the 
first semester and once in the second 
semester in 1997. 

Learners’ perceptions 
Comments on the LSR activity were 
collected through two questionnaires 
conducted at the end of the first and the 
second semesters in 1997. The student 
comments were analysed with use of 
Grounded Theory Methods. 

A causal condition was to conduct the 
LSR activity within the script class-hour. 
Four aspects of properties of the causal 
condition were identified as follows: (a) 

discussing with classmates, (b) identifying 
problems, (c) solving problems, and (d) 



improving learning strategies. Student 
general views on the LSR were firstly 
described in accordance with the above four 
properties, followed by the differences 
between the two types of learners. Actual 
student comments are presented in italics 
below. 

Discussing with classmates. The LSR 
was beneficial because it provided the 
opportunity to discuss! communicate with 
other people, to exchange ideas, to exchange 
learning experience and also to discuss my 
problems or solutions with my classmates. 
Through this activity they had interaction 
instead of working individually. Without 
this, people didn ’t know each other. 

Identifying problems. Through the 
discussions many students realised others 
have the same problems as me! and knew 
that other classmates were having some 
difficulties too. This appeared to be some 
type of relief to find that you are not alone 
in the areas you are having problems. 
Identifying problems through this kind of 
discussion is worthwhile, and the LSR 
helped us to realise our problems easily. 

Solving problems. After students 
identified problems, they continued to 
discuss/ exchange ideas on how to learn 
script, to discuss how to get through these 
problems and common problems 
encountered that can be solved at this time. 
Students were interested in knowing how 
other classmates solved their problems. 

Learning strategies. Through the 
above activities, students learned new ways 
of solving problems, along with other 
learning strategies. The LSR activity was 
helpful to see how other students were going 
and what methods of learning worked best 
for us, and to introduce new ideas that may 
help my learning. The LSR provided us 
with many different ways of learning 
Japanese and also an opportunity to 
compare & contrast my learning strategies. 

Consequently approximately 60 to 70% 
of Group B and 50% of Group A students 
viewed the activity of the LSR as excellent 
strategies for them. 

Some students did not find the LSR 
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activity useful. The main reason was that 
students are already set in my own ways of 
studying and have worked out my own 
strategies for learning script, and hence 
never changed my strategies for learning 
due to these reports. This was because 
everyone has different ways of learning. In 
terms of the effectiveness, although students 
identified problems, the effectiveness in 
solving the problems are not that good and 
not everyone knows how to improve the 
situation. Obviously students who did not 
have any problems viewed it as a waste of 
time. 

Differences between groups A and B 
More students in Group B (84% in 
Semester 1 and 71% in Semester 2) than in 
Group A (73% in Semester 1 and 65% in 
Semester 2) recognised the usefulness of 
the LSR activity in learning Japanese script. 
A list, which displayed student views on the 
LSR together with the two groups (see 
Appendix 2), clearly indicated two different 
issues between the two groups. These 
were (a) “discussion” and (b) “learning 
strategies.” 

The LSR activity provided students in 
both groups with some kind of relief 
through clarifying that they were not alone 
with their problems. In particular, Group 
B students favoured the LSR, valuing it 
more than Group A students as a way to 
improve their own strategies. Many 
comments on “Discussion” in a subcategory 
of the context of phenomena were found for 
Group B, whereas there were no comments 
under this subcategory for Group A 
students. This suggests that Group A 
students appeared not to appreciate the 
opportunity for discussion as much as 
Group B students. 

Learning Strategies 

More comments were also found within 
another subcategory, “learning strategies,” 
for Group B than for Group A, e.g., it was 
excellent to find new ways to tackle difficult 
learning areas, to learn ways to overcome 
problems, etc. Obviously, Group B 



students appeared to have problems and 
difficulty in learning Japanese; thus they 
requested that it would have been better to 
have at least one of these earlier on in the 
course, better sooner, it’s a shame there isn i 
time to do it more often. However, as 
Group A students had already acquired the 
knowledge of the characters per se, their 
need to know the learning strategies were 
much less prominent than Group B 
students. 

Outcomes of the intervention study 
Kanji Learning Methods 

Four questionnaires, which inquired 
about “kanji learning methods,” were used 
for analysing the quantitative results. 

These were administered at the end of the 
first and the second semesters once each 
during the two years. Three factors 
( Writing methods, Using cards/books 
methods, Using sentences methods) within 
the kanji learning methods were identified 
through principal component analysis. To 
investigate the differences of patterns and 
tendencies of kanji learning methods 
between the two years, a profile analysis 
with three levels of variables (within) and 
two levels of years (between) was 
performed. 

The F ratio for the tests of parallelism in 
Group A was significant in Semester 1: F (2, 
222) = 2.54, p < 0.1, and the test for overall 
differences between years was also 
significant throughout the year: F (1, 111) 

= 3.43, p < 0.1 and F (1, 106) = 5.36, p < 
0.05 in Semesters 1 and 2 respectively. 

The profiles in Group B deviated 
significantly in Semester 1 from 
parallelism: F (2, 168) = 5.45, p < 0.01. 

These results indicate that students in 
1997 used significantly different methods 
from students in 1996 in Semester 1. In 
Semester 2, differences of kanji learning 
methods only in Group A showed as 
significant between the two years. 

The mean scores (M) and the standard 
deviations (SD) of the three factors are 
shown in Table 1 and the items in Appendix 
3. 
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Table 1. Mean scores and standard deviations of three factors in semesters 1 and 2 in 1996 
and 1997. 



Semester 1 Semester 2 

Group A Group B Group A Group B 





M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 




1996 


1997 


1996 


1997 


1996 


1997 


1996 


1997 


Writing 


2.9 


0.9 


3.1 


0.8 


3.4 


0.8 


3.2 


0.6 


2.7 


0.7 


3.0 


0.7 


3.1 


0.6 


3.3 


0.7 


Using CardsIBooks 


2.3 


1.1 


2.7 


1.0 


2.1 


1.0 


2.6 


1.1 


2.5 


1.0 


2.9 


0.9 


2.7 


1.2 


2.9 


1.0 


Using Sentences 


3.9 


1.0 


4.0 


0.9 


3.6 


1.0 


3.7 


0.8 


3.7 


0.7 


3.9 


0.7 


3.8 


0.5 


3.7 


0.7 



Graphs were drawn using the above data in 
order to determine to what extent differences 
existed between students in 1996 and 1997 
(see Figure 1). It indicated that students in 
1997 appeared to use kanji learning methods 
more frequently than students in 1996, 
specifically the students in Group A in 1997 
who appeared to use the strategies much 
more in all aspects of the three factors 
throughout the year than students in 1996. 



In comparing group level, students in Group 
B used the strategy of Writing Methods in 
learning kanji more frequently than students 
in Group A. It is understandable that 
students without a background of Chinese 
characters (Group B) studied harder using 
the Writing Methods rather than Group A 
students (with a knowledge of Chinese 
characters). 




Figure 1: Profiles of Kanji Learning Methods for Groups A and B 
Legends: O — O 1996. •— • 1997 

Nates: Wit - Writing Method, Crd - Using Cards! Banks Method, Sat - Using Sentences Method 
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Successful and unsuccessful learners 
Successful learners were those who 
completed and passed the course. The 
group classified as unsuccessful learners 
comprised students who dropped out of the 
course, did not take the examination or were 
assessed as Fail. Student numbers of 
successful and unsuccessful learners were 



compared and contrasted between 1996 and 
1997. The sample size in total was 259 
students for both years. Table 2 shows 
student numbers for those who dropped out, 
failed and thus were classified as 
unsuccessful learners in the course in both 
years 



Table 2. Sample size, student numbers of dropped-out, failures and thus were classified as 
unsuccessful learners. 



Year 


N 


Drop-out 


Fail 


Unsuccessful 


1997 


134 


33 


4 


37 


1996 


125 


38 


12 


50 



A 2 x 2 chi-square analysis was performed 
investigating the effects of the intervention 

study in 1997. The obtained = 4.23, df 
= 1 was significant at the .05 level, 
suggesting that students who dropped-out, 
failed and thus were unsuccessful in 1997 
significantly decreased as compared to 
students in 1996. 

Summary 

Analysis of data collected from the students 
in 1996 was used to design and develop 
four intervention procedures which were 
used with the 1997 students in an 
introductory Japanese first-year course at 
the University of Sydney. This paper 
specifically focuses on one classroom 
activity, Learning Strategies Report, as a 
means of learning strategies instruction. 

The results of the technique illustrated how 
the activity affected the students’ use of 
strategies in learning script. 

Analysis indicated that students in 1997, 
specifically Group B students who needed 
substantial assistance in learning Japanese 
script, greatly benefited from the LSR 
activity. The intervention procedures 
improved kanji learning methods for 



students in both groups and consequently 
increased the success rate, suggesting that 
providing learning strategies instruction 
was one of the important factors influencing 
student achievement in learning basic 
Japanese. 
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Appendix 1 

Learning strategies report 



Learning Strategies Report 

Date; Group; 

Student Names: (Encourager) 

(Recorder) 



Learning strategies used last week: 



1) How did you learn Japanese script last week? 

2) What problems do you have? Please write , if any . 

3) What suggestions can you provide in order to solve the 
above problems? 
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Appendix 3 

Items including three factors in kanji learning methods 
Writing Methods 

1. I write each kanji 20 to 30 times. 

2. I write them repeatedly until I memorise them. 

3. I write down all kanji I am studying once a day. 

4. I learn kanji for about 20 minutes per day. 

5. I write kanji and repeat it after a few hours. 

6. I use the origin section on the computers in the computer lab. 

7. I try to find some associating pictures/keywords for memorising. 

8. I test myself on writing without looking at them. 

Using Cards/Books Methods 

1. I make small cards and read them whenever possible. 

2. I practise with Japanese books. 

Using Sentences Methods 

1. I apply kanji to sentences. 

2. I write sentences, check the unfamiliar kanji and then read the sentences. 

3. I do exercises on the computers in the computer lab. 
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Designing and Using Tasks to Promote 
Optimum Language Development 

Jane Willis, Aston University 
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Introduction 

Task-based learning (TBL) offers a change 
from the grammar practice routines through 
which so many learners in Japan have 
previously failed to learn to communicate. 

It encourages learners to experiment with 
whatever English they can recall, to try 
things out without fear of failure and public 
correction, to take active control of their 
own learning, both in and outside class. A 
TBL framework also provides a natural 
context for conscious study of language 
form. 

An effective communication task used as 
a central component of a TBL lesson can 
encourage even shy learners to recall and put 
to use whatever English they already know 
in order to achieve the task outcome. 

Tasks of many types can be designed 
around any topic or theme and can be 
adapted for any level of learner. 

Overview 

In our workshop in Omiya, we began by 
agreeing on definitions for the terms task 
and TBL and I offered a brief rationale for 
the use of TBL. I gave an overview of six 
different designs of task, with illustrations 
for each. Participants then divided into 
groups according to the age and needs of 



their learners and selected a topic that they 
might use with their classes. Each group 
then began the process of designing a set of 
tasks on their topic, evaluating them and 
then reporting back their best ideas to the 
whole group. This article will follow the 
order of the workshop proceedings. 

What do we mean by “task”? 

We defined task as a goal-oriented 
communication activity with a clear purpose. 
Doing a communication task involves 
learners in achieving an outcome, creating a 
final product that can be appreciated by 
others. They are exchanging real meanings 
for a real purpose, expressing what they 
want to say, making free use of whatever 
words or phrases they already know in order 
to fulfil the task. 

Tasks in this sense would not include 
acting out dialogues or role plays using pre- 
set language patterns or given forms — these 
would be called “language practice 
activities.” 

A framework for using tasks 

The framework here can be adapted for 

different kinds of classes: 
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Pre-task 

Thsk - Planning - Report 
Language Focus 



This allows teachers to set up tasks in the 
classroom so that students will get the most 
out of task-based learning. In any task 
cycle there needs to be a balance of 
confidence-building fluency activities where 
mistakes do not matter, (i.e., when students 
do the task in the privacy of groups or pairs), 
and linguistic challenge, where accuracy and 
fluency are both desirable (i.e., the public 
report phase). When reporting on their task, 
students naturally want to be accurate since 
they are “going public,” i.e., talking or 
writing for a wider audience. The Planning 
component in the task cycle bridges the gap 
between private task and public report, and 
gives learners time to work out how to say 
things better, with teacher and dictionary 
support. This planning stage is one of the 
richest learning opportunities in the cycle as 
students work to improve the quality of their 
own output, to prepare for reporting back. 

The task cycle obviously needs to be 
preceded by a Pre-task stage so that learners 
know what they are going to talk about and 
what the goals of the task are. This gives 
the teacher a chance to chat about the topic 
and to highlight relevant words and phrases, 
and perhaps even demonstrate a similar task. 

The task cycle is followed by a close 
look at the language arising out of the task 
or the text — samples of known or new 
grammar patterns, common phrases, 
discourse signals, words in context. This 
gives learners a chance to notice new things 
about language, to write down expressions 
they like, new words and the phrases they 
are used with and examples of grammar 
patterns. They can ask questions about the 
language and look things up in dictionaries. 
They can consolidate and systematise what 
they know already. 

This framework was more fully 
described in Wilis (1998). 



Why task-based learning? 

Task-based learning, used as outlined above, 
aims to create opportunities for language use, 
to help students activate whatever language 
they know already, and to discover for 
themselves what other language they need to 
learn. If students know what they lack, 
they are more likely to look out for these 
meanings and forms in the input they are 
exposed to. Ideally this input would 
include both spoken and written exposure. 
The processes involved in task-based 
learning stimulate natural, organic language 
acquisition. Ellis (1997) summarises the 
research on this in far more detail than is 
possible here. 

Many teachers have found that doing 
tasks often increases learners’ motivation to 
learn and use the language. They also find 
that a task-based approach is more suitable 
for mixed ability classes than direct 
grammar teaching, since it allows individual 
learners to operate at their own linguistic 
level, and to build on what language they 
have already, no matter how little this is. 

Tbpic choice 

Any topic or theme can generate many 
different types of tasks. However, broad 
topics such as pollution, clothes or weather 
are more effective if narrowed down and 
made more specific (except perhaps when 
designing very simple tasks for low level 
classes). For example, instead of weather, 
most learners will probably find topics like 
extremes of weather or storms more 
stimulating. Sometimes an interesting text 
will supply a good angle on a topic, like the 
text chosen by Dave Willis for JALT97 
about the child with a pistol who raided a 
sweet shop. From this text, you could 
broaden out into the topic of “kids crime” or 
narrow down on to “punishment for 
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children.” 

Topic choice will depend on the 
backgrounds and needs of the learners. For 
teenagers, you might choose dating, or 
getting a part-time job. In the Middle East, 
teachers chose topics such as camel racing, 
hospital ward design and the Dubai 
Shopping Festival. At JALT98, groups 
chose a wide range of topics, including 
governments, preparations for winter, and 
effective business meetings. 



Classifications of task types 
I felt teachers needed a classification short 
enough to hold in the memory, and yet be 
highly generative. I finally found a 
breakdown of task types designed by a 
group of teachers, Matthews, Francis and 



Bain, (1987), who were working together to 
design materials to improve the 
communication skills of native-speaker 
children and young adults. It took into 
consideration the main cognitive processes 
needed for the tasks. 

My classification is an adaptation of 
theirs. It does not claim to be exhaustive. 
And some tasks may well involve a 
combination of more than one type. Its aim 
is to help teachers generate a range of tasks 
on any topic, and then select the best ones to 
trial and include in course materials. 

Six types of task 

In the workshop, we first looked at this 
overview of task types, and I illustrated its 
use with the topic of CATS. 



Ordering and Sorting 



Listing 



Comparing 



YOUR TOPIC 

Problem solving Creative tasks/projects 

Sharing experiences/opinions, 
anecdote telling 



A listing task might be: List three 

reasons why people think cats make good 
pets; a comparing task might be to compare 
cats and dogs as pets, or to compare the 
behaviour and characters of two cats you (or 
your partner) know; a problem solving task 
could be to think of three practical and low 
budget solutions to the problem of how to 
look after a cat when the whole family are 
away from home. An experience sharing 
task could involve sharing stories about cats. 
Of course, you could think of many other 
tasks for each type. 

I made the point that, generally speaking, 
the task types around the top of the circle are 
cognitively less challenging than the three 
types at the bottom. For the more 
demanding tasks, it’s a good idea to allow 



some silent preparation time (either in class 
or as homework the day before), so that 
learners can at least think of what to talk 
about before they get started. 

After this, groups decided on their topics, 
and we went round the circle, one type at a 
time. For each, we first discussed some of 
the processes involved in that task type and I 
gave some examples of tasks (more details 
in Willis, 1996, Appendix A). Then the 
groups had five minutes or so to come up 
with two or three different tasks of that type 
arising out of their topic, and to evaluate 
them in terras of general objectives of TBL. 
Each group then reported to the whole 
audience their two best ideas for tasks. 

This way, the whole group gained the 
benefit of hearing the results of other 
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groups’ discussions, which proved an 
enriching experience. In doing this, 
participants were also experiencing for 
themselves a series of typical TBL cycles. 

We found that not all the task types were 
equally productive for every topic. Some 
topics lend themselves more readily to some 
types than to others. It is also unlikely that 
any teacher would want to set six tasks on 
every topic! But, once the topic vocabulary 
is learnt and familiar to learners, it makes 
sense to set two or three different task types 
on the same topic, then students, once 
confident with the basic vocabulary, gain 
practice in a wider range of interaction 
types. 

Here are more details of each type of task. 

1. Listing can entail pair or class 
brainstorming, or fact-finding, (i.e., 
asking other people, or reading extracts 
from brochures, reference works etc. 
Listing tasks can be based on topics 
involving people, places or things (e.g., 
for “dating”: List the places where you 
might meet up with other young people 
in this town) or actions, reasons, events, 
(e.g., List the things you might say when 
you want to start a conversation with 
someone you don ’t know). The 
outcome here is the list that can be 
shown to others, discussed and 
evaluated. 

2. Ordering and Sorting tasks can involve 

sequencing, ranking in order of priority 
or cost, and classifying. These tasks 
can often be based on the lists generated 
in a Listing task, e.g., Rank the qualities 
of a good government in order of 
importance. Or they can be based on a 
text, e.g., Write a list of the events from 
the newspaper story in the order in 
which they actually happened: The 

outcome here is an ordered list, which 
students then report to other groups and 
give reasons for the order they chose. 

The latter task (sequencing events) 
could be done from memory, and 
possibly within a set limit — which 



would make it more of a challenge and 
would mean that the Reports would all 
be different — not everyone would 
remember every single event. 

3. Comparing tasks can involve the 
processes of matching, finding 
similarities or finding differences. 
Learners can match information from 
two different sources, to identify 
something or someone; e.g., matching a 
description of a route to a map, or 
matching photos with descriptions of 
people. They can compare two 
versions of the same story, two 
summaries of the same report or review, 
or play “Spot the difference,” using 
pictures and/or texts. Comparison 
tasks could follow the completion of a 
listing or ordering task (1 or 2 above): 
Learners can compare results, and/or list 
similarities and differences. 

4. Problem Solving can include short 
puzzles, including logic problems or 
riddles, (which tend to be cognitively 
demanding, leaving little room in the 
mind for attention to language 
processing), real-life problems, such as 
those typically found on problem pages 
in magazines, or longer case studies, 
such as those used in business 
simulations. Incomplete texts can 
form the basis for a problem solving 
discussion, e.g., a completion task. 
Students can sometimes be asked to 
come up with two or three alternative 
solutions to a problem and evaluate 
them. Thus, a complex problem- 
solving task may well include elements 
of other task types, e.g., listing, ranking 
or comparing. The outcome will of 
course be the suggested solution, 
presented to the class in oral or written 
form. 

5. Sharing Personal Experiences tasks can 
give learners a chance for more 
sustained, personal talk, i.e., talk that is 
more typical of social interactions, 
rather than being purely functional or 
transactional. They include anecdote- 
telling, reminiscing, e.g., childhood 
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memories of holidays or of critical 
incidents, and giving opinions on/ 
describing reactions to a specific issue 
or event. Some tasks like these can be 
done purely in writing, which is then 
handed round for others to read and 
react to again in writing. 

6. Creative Tasks and Projects tasks will 
normally take a longer time and 
sometimes be done over a series of 
lessons and/or in students’ own time. 
They may be preceded by tasks of a 
listing or ordering type. They could 
involve creative writing, possibly 
stimulated by a poem or short story. 

They could be media projects: 
recording interviews, carrying out 
surveys, social or historical 
investigations. These should always 
be produced with a specific audience in 
mind, e.g., a school magazine or 
newspaper for other classes or another 
school, a brochure for parents or visitors, 
or a video to show to another group. 

And finally, when evaluating a potential 
task, keep in mind that the aim is to 
stimulate learners’ use of language. Thus, 
a listing task, such as Make a list of six 
famous racing camel riders in Dubai, may 
stimulate little more than a few Arabic 
names; whereas Make a list of four qualities 
you think a good camel rider should have, 
and be prepared to justify your selection is 
likely to stimulate far richer language 
output. 

Instructions for tasks 
Each task that you design needs to have a 
goal — some kind of tangible outcome that 
can be achieved through the use of language, 
and then shown or reported to other people. 
Instructions for the task need to make 
learners aware of this outcome, and how 
they are expected to reach it. 

From research on “closed” and “open” 
tasks (Loschky & Bley-Vroman, 1993, 
p.125; Wilis, 1996, p. 28) it would seem 
that more (and better quality) interaction is 
likely to be generated through closed tasks 



with specific instructions. Consider these 
two sets of instructions and try to imagine 
the resulting interactions: 

1. In twos, discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of travelling by bus. 

2. In twos, think of three advantages and 
two disadvantages of bus travel in cities. 
Then write these out neatly, in order of 
importance, for other pairs to read. 

With specific instructions, learners feel 
more secure; they know what outcome to 
aim at (in the latter case, a list of five items, 
ranked in a specific order), and they will 
also know precisely when they have 
finished. 

It is always a good idea to try your task 
instructions out on a colleague. Get them 
to spend a minute or two actually doing the 
task with you or someone else. Then you 
will have first hand experience of whether 
your task, as it stands, is likely to stimulate 
the kind of interaction which may promote 
learning. 

Spoken language and recordings of tasks 
Most course materials nowadays give good 
exposure to written texts and the grammar of 
written language, but pay scant attention to 
spontaneous spoken language. There are 
many features of spoken language which are 
very different from planned, written 
language (for example, ellipsis and 
expressions of vagueness are common when 
speaking but less appropriate in writing); if 
learners wish to improve their own spoken 
language, a study of such language features 
can really help. Interestingly, research 
carried out in Japan by Aston MSc students 
has suggested that spoken English grammar 
is more akin to the grammar of Japanese 
than is traditional English grammar, which is 
based on written language (Guest, 1998; Hill, 
1998). In order to gain real spoken data 
which is directly relevant to the tasks you 
have designed, arrange for two fluent 
speakers to record themselves doing the 
tasks in the target language. Set a time 
limit of one, two or three minutes depending 
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on the task type and the level of students. 

If possible get two pairs to record and then 
transcribe the most suitable recording. 

(See Willis, 1996, pp. 86-99 for advice on 
making task recordings.) 

The transcription can be copied and used 
for language-focused exercises after the 
students have done the same task in class. 
The basic meanings will by then be familiar 
and the context clear. Students love 
studying what they feel is colloquial, spoken 
English, and they often notice ways of 
saying what they themselves had wanted to 
say but for which they lacked the language. 

There are other purposes for such 
recordings: 

• task recordings and a transcription of the 
interaction (or selected parts) can give us 
insights into the kind of language that is 
typical of that kind of task, and what can 
be expected of learners. 

• they can be used, as a whole or in part, 
as a starting point for a task, to set the 
scene and to stimulate pre-task 
discussion. 

• transcripts of recordings help us to 
pick out focal points for language 
study and consciousness-raising 
activities. (Willis D. & Willis, J., 

1996, pp. 63-76) 

From here to the future: Summary and 
way forward 

In this paper, as in my workshop, I have 
suggested that using a typology of tasks 
allows a more systematic approach to task 
design. Using a variety of types of task, of 
topics and of starting points we are giving 
our learners a broader coverage of language 
and a richer variety of language experiences. 
By recording tasks, we can gain some idea 
of how fluent speakers carry out the tasks we 
design, so that we know what we can expect 
of our own students: The recording gives 

us some base-line data that we can use in 
class. Through transcribing the best 
recordings and using the transcriptions as a 



focus for language study, we can gain 
insights in how spoken language is typically 
used, and devise appropriate language study 
activities to highlight features of language 
form. In taking up a holistic task-based 
approach, we can help our learners become 
active and confident language users in a 
range of circumstances. 

In our workshop, groups designed only 
five out of the six types of task; so rich was 
the discussion stimulated by the process. I 
hope that the co-operative task design 
process begun in the workshop (or, 
hopefully, stimulated by this article) will act 
as an impetus for you, as teachers, to get 
together with fellow colleagues in your 
institution and continue the process — 
selecting topics and designing tasks that will 
help your learners to acquire and use English 
naturally. 
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Autonomy in Foreign Language Learning: From 
Classroom Practice to Generaiizable Theory 

Leni Dam, Royal Danish Institute of Educational Studies 
David Little, Trinity College, Dublin 

As our title is meant to indicate, this presentation is both practical and theoretical. It will 
give an account of a particular language learning environment where the development of 
learner autonomy has been a central concern for more than 20 years; but it will also seek to 
elaborate a theoretical perspective on the basis of that account. In many ways the learning 
environment and the learners we shall describe are culturally distinctive. Nevertheless, as 
our title is also meant to indicate, we believe that what we have to say is relevant to all 
language teaching-learning environments, irrespective of cultural context or the age and 
previous experience of the learners. We could ourselves illustrate the arguments we shall 
make with reference to other kinds of learners in other places; for example, Irish university 
students learning continental European languages, or refugees from various countries learning 
English in Ireland. 
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What is learner autonomy? 

David Little: For us, autonomy is simply 

defined as “the ability to make your own 
decisions about what to do” ( Collins 
Cobuild Dictionary). When it is applied to 
learners of foreign languages, we would 
define it as follows: 

Learner autonomy is characterized by 
a readiness to take charge of one’s 
own learning in the service of one’s 
needs and purposes. This entails a 
capacity and willingness to act 
independently and in co-operation 
with others, as a socially responsible 
person. An autonomous learner is an 
active participant in the social 
processes of learning, but also an 
active interpreter of new information 
in terms of what he/she already and 
uniquely knows. (Bergen, 1990, p. 

102 ) 



Three features of this definition are 
particularly worthy of note. First, learners’ 
readiness to take charge of their own 
learning is a matter of capacity but also of 
attitude and motivation. Secondly, learning 
is assumed to be an inescapably social (and 
thus interdependent) process in which the 
individual learner nevertheless always 
retains his or her independence. And 
thirdly, the autonomous learner is proactive 
both in the social interaction that frames his 
or her learning and in the individual 
processes of reflection by which learning is 
monitored and evaluated. 

It is a common mistake to assume that the 
development of learner autonomy requires 
the teacher somehow to fade into the 
background. This is impossible for two 
reasons. First, teachers are the people who 
create the contexts of formal learning: 
without them, it is unlikely that any learning 
will take place. Secondly, although 
learners are capable of exercising a degree 
of autonomy from a very young age and in 
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the earliest stages of learning, the gradual 
growth of their capacity for autonomy 
requires the stimulus and support of a 
teacher. In other words, learner autonomy 
“does not entail an abdication of initiative 
and control on the part of the teacher” (Little, 
1991, p. 4). 

Leni Dam: A simplified model of a 

teaching-learning sequence proposes that in 
classrooms some activities are directed by 
the teacher and others by the learners. To 
the extent that autonomy is a capacity that 
expands on the basis of appropriate learning 
experience, learners should be able to 
assume control of more and more aspects of 
the learning process as time goes by. This 
happens as a result of ongoing negotiation 
between teacher and learners. But the 
teacher will always be responsible for 
maintaining the learning environment. 

Note this means learning-centred, not 
learner-centred. In other words, although 
the individual learner’s personality, past 
experience, interests and perceived needs 
must all be taken into account, learning itself 
is the chief focus of attention. Note too 
that the interactive processes of negotiation 
draw the teacher into the learning process. 
We propose that learning is a cyclical 
process in which planning is followed by 
implementation, which in turn is followed 
by evaluation. Reflection plays a crucial 
role in each phase of the cycle. 

Why learner autonomy? 

A theoretical perspective 

David Little: Why do we believe that 

learner autonomy should be at the centre of 
our pedagogical agenda? Educational 
critics, theorists and psychologists have 
provided a variety of answers to this 
question, but all of them have emphasized 
that we can only learn anything on the basis 
of what we already know. Equally, all of 
them have tended to focus on the danger of 
learner alienation from the content and 
process of learning. Over the years we 
have found the account that Douglas Barnes 



gives of this danger both illuminating and 
challenging. He distinguishes between 
“school knowledge” and “action 
knowledge” in these terms: 

School knowledge is the knowledge 
which someone else presents to us. 

We partly grasp it, enough to answer 
the teacher’s questions, to do exercises, 
or to answer examination questions, 
but it remains someone else’s 
knowledge, not ours. If we never use 
this knowledge we probably forget it. 

In so far as we use knowledge for our 
own purposes however we begin to 
incorporate it into our view of the 
world, and to use parts of it to cope 
with the exigencies of living. Once 
the knowledge becomes incorporated 
into that view of the world on which 
our actions are based I would say that 
it has become “action knowledge.” 
(Barnes, 1976, p. 81) 

According to this view, education succeeds 
to the extent that it enables learners to 
integrate “school knowledge” with their 
“action knowledge”. This should be 
understood as a two-way process: “action 

knowledge” provides the soil in which 
“school knowledge” takes root, while 
“school knowledge” helps learners to 
develop an analytical perspective on “action 
knowledge” (Vygotsky, 1986, makes a 
distinction between “spontaneous concepts” 
and “scientific concepts” and sees the 
relation between them in a similar way). 

One teacher’s experience 

Leni Dam: This theoretical view 

corresponds exactly to my own experience 
in the language classroom more than twenty 
years ago. As now, I was working with 
pupils of 14-16 years in un-streamed 
language classes. Although I used up-to- 
date methods and materials and put a great 
deal of energy and effort into preparing and 
teaching my classes, it seemed that nothing I 
did could dispel my pupils’ lack of interest 
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in learning English and their general tired- 
of-school attitude. Almost in desperation I 
threw the problem back at them, challenging 
them to say what they would find interesting 
and worthwhile. In other words, I forced 
them to share the responsibility for decisions 
that I had previously taken on their behalf — 
decisions, for example, concerning the 
choice of learning materials and classroom 
activities. Almost immediately I 
discovered that by involving my pupils in 
planning and carrying out teaching-learning 
activities, I was forcing them to reflect on 
their learning to an extent that they had 
never done previously. I was also forcing 
them to review and evaluate their own 
learning. In this way we gradually created 
a virtuous circle: Awareness of how to 

learn came to influence what was learnt, 
which in turn led to new insights into how to 
learn. 

Developing learner autonomy 
Organizing the learning environment 

Lens Dam: At the beginning we stressed 

that we see autonomy as “the ability to make 
your own decisions about what to do.” In 
order to support the development of 
autonomy in our classes it is therefore 
essential to establish a learning environment 
where the learners are required to make 
decisions for which they must then accept 



responsibility. As we have seen, for the 
learner “this entails a capacity and 
willingness to act independently and in co- 
operation with others, as a socially 
responsible person” (Bergen, 1990, p. 102). 
For the teacher, it entails a capacity and 
willingness to “let go” (Page, 1992). It is 
important to emphasize that learners need 
practice in order to become good decision 
makers, just as they need practice in order to 
become good communicators in their target 
language. Developing learner autonomy is 
a long and arduous process for learners and 
teachers — a process in which the keywords 
are awareness-raising, trust, respect and 
acceptance. In order to support the process 
I have developed the following structure for 
a lesson or period: 

Over the years I have tried out different 
models of classroom organization. The 
present model has proved an especially 
useful support to learners and teachers in the 
process of developing learner autonomy, for 
the following reasons: 

1. Teacher roles and learner roles are well 
defined: It is clear what is expected of 

the teacher and equally clear what is 
expected of the learners. In the first 
part of the lesson the teacher is in charge 
and decides what to do. In the second 
part, the role of the teacher changes 
completely; 



The structure of a lesson or period 



0 Opening of lesson 

1 Teacher-initiated and directed activities promoting awareness-raising as regards 

• Learning, the learning environment, and the roles and responsibilities expected from 
its participants 

• Useful language learning activities in terms of 

- interpreting 

- expressing 

• Learners’ and teacher’s evaluation of teacher-initiated and directed activities 

2 Learner-initiated and directed activities: 

0 Sharing homework 

° ‘Two minutes” talk 

• “Free” learner-chosen activities in groups, pairs or individually within the given 
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conditions 

• Planning homework — and perhaps next step 

• Learners’ evaluation of work carried out individually, in pairs, or in groups 

3 ‘Together” — a plenary session for the whole class including the teacher: 

8 Presentation and evaluation of results or products from group work, pair work or 
individual work 

8 Joint events such as songs, lyrics, story-telling, quizzes, etc. 

8 Joint overall evaluation of the lesson 

(©Dam, 1998) 



the learners are now in charge, and 
the teacher is a participant in 
processes for which the learners are 
responsible. In the third part teacher 
and learners share responsibility. 

2. In the first part of the lesson, the role of 

the teacher is not to provide the learners 
with “school knowledge” (for example, 
information about some aspect of the 
grammar of their target language), but to 
supply them with ideas as to how best to 
learn the language: what to do and how 

to do it. In the second part, they can 
choose from these ideas according to 
their own needs and interests, but always 
taking into account the demands of the 
curriculum. 

3. In order to help the learners take 
responsibility for their own work, I 
have provided them with a possible 
agenda. It can be changed over time, 
but it has proved itself 

especially useful at beginners’ level. 

4. Reflection and evaluation are 
fundamental to all three parts of the 
structure and provide a necessary basis 
for the negotiation by which the learning 
environment is collaboratively 
established and developed. It is 
through reflection and evaluation that 
the learners as well as the teacher are not 
merely allowed or encouraged but 
required to influence the course of 
learning and the role that they play in the 
process. 

David Little: I should like to emphasize 

this last point by expanding it in two ways. 

First, the gradual growth of the learner’s 



capacity for reflection and evaluation is not 
only central to the development of learner 
autonomy in the foreign language 
classroom; it is also 

fundamental to the educational enterprise in 
general. Bruner (1986) puts the matter 
thus: 

If he fails to develop any sense of 
what I shall call reflective intervention 
in the knowledge he encounters, the 
young person will be operating 
continually from the outside in — 
knowledge will control and guide him. 

If he succeeds in developing such a 
sense, he will control and select 
knowledge as needed. 

(p. 132) 

In other words, by helping our learners to 
develop a capacity for reflection and 
evaluation in the foreign language classroom 
we are helping them to develop a skill that 
they can apply to other aspects of their 
education and other domains of life. 
Secondly, it is fundamental to the approach 
we are advocating that reflection and 
evaluation are carried out as far as possible 
in the target language. Teachers often 
object that their learners simply do not have 
sufficient target language proficiency to do 
this. But such an objection overlooks the 
fact that the capacity for reflection and 
evaluation can only develop gradually, on 
the basis of practice. If we do not help our 
learners to reflect and evaluate in their target 
language, we are neglecting a core 
component of target language proficiency, 
and thus selling them short. We shall 
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return to these considerations later in the 
presentation. 

Useful tools for developing learner 
autonomy 

Leni Dam: Three useful tools for 

developing learner autonomy are posters, 
learners’ diaries and the teacher’s diary, all 
of which help to make the learning process 
visible and public within the classroom. 
Posters may contain ideas for language 
learning that the teacher wants the learners 
to choose from. Alternatively they may 
provide an overview, drawn up by the 
learners themselves, of who is doing what 
and why; ideas on “how to present our 
work;” or joint evaluations and “things to 
remember.” 

The learners’ diaries will follow the 
structure of a lesson or period. When a 
new item occurs on the agenda, the learners 
will enter this in their diaries and record 
what happens. In fact, the diary is perhaps 
better called a log book, since it is used to 
record and comment on the events of the day 
as the lesson proceeds and to set down plans 
and learning contracts for the future as well 
as self-evaluations and peer evaluations 
(which can be drawn upon for whole-class 
discussions or for teacher-learner 
evaluations). 

The teacher’s diary is also an 
indispensable tool. Here the teacher can 
write her plans for each lesson, comment on 
what actually happened during the lesson, 
and note down possible changes or revisions 
to be made in the future. The teacher’s 
diary also serves as a model for the learners’ 
diaries and ensures that the teacher herself is 
fully involved in the processes of planning, 
reflection and evaluation in which she wants 
to engage the learners. 

The importance of evaluation 

Leni Dam: I said earlier that my decision 

to involve my pupils in responsibility for 
their own learning necessarily involved 
them in evaluation. Unfortunately, many 



teachers regard evaluation as a waste of time 
because it takes away from their teaching 
time. What they fail to realize is that 
evaluation is an essential component of 
effective learning. It is impossible to 
involve learners in their own learning 
without requiring them to evaluate their 
choice of activities and learning materials, 
the effort they put into their learning, and 
the progress they make. Evaluation, in 
other words, is the essential starting point 
for negotiation and co-operation with their 
peers and with the teacher. Here are three 
examples of self-evaluation taken from 
learners’ diaries at different stages: 

Today it was a qrrrrrriiii! day, it was 
avfuld! We tried to play our play on 
tape, but everytime I should say 
somting I said it wrong! my home 
work will be to read one more chapter. 

( Boy aged 11, first year of English) 

Comments on my work with Malene: 

I think we are working very good 
together, and we have learned a lot of 
new words. The activities were a bit 
borrowing, but we had fun anyway, 
and talked a lot of English. 

Tomorrow we will make a story. 

(Girl aged 13, third year of English) 

Dear Leni 

I think it has been a very exciting 
autumn. We have done and made a 
lot of funny things. But it has also 
been hard work. After we came 
home from England I was very tired of 
the English language. I didn’t wrote 
in my diary for a long time and I 
didn’t spoke a word of English. But 
now it is over. I like English again 
and that is a good thing. About the 
project “Homelessness and poverty” 
we just made I think we did a good job. 

But it isn’t really the way I like to 
work. I think our group-work was to 
serious. We just wanted to win ... or 
how can I say it ... to be the best! I 
think that I had to live up to the rest of 
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the group’s work expectation. I feelt 
(sic) that what I did wasn’t good 
enough compared to the others ’t work. 

But apart from that I think I learned a 
lot of things. And we (the group) had 
a very good time and also fun. ( Girl 
aged 15, end of autumn term 
evaluation) 

David Little: When commenting on 

Barnes’s distinction between “school 
knowledge” and “action knowledge,” I made 
the point that while “action knowledge” is 
the soil in which “school knowledge” takes 
root, “school knowledge” helps learners to 
develop an analytical perspective on “action 
knowledge.” These examples provide us 
with clear evidence of meta-cognition in 
action as the three learners reflect on and 
evaluate their learning from three quite 
distinct viewpoints. They also provide the 
perfect answer to those teachers who argue 
that reflection and evaluation should be done 
in the mother tongue on the ground that 
learners do not have the linguistic 
sophistication to do justice to their insights. 
These three learners clearly cope very well; 
and (as I noted earlier) if they were not 
required to write their evaluations in English, 
a central element in their proficiency would 
remain undeveloped. 

Some examples of useful activities 

Leni Dam: When deciding which activities 
to introduce to the class, it may be helpful to 
ask oneself the following questions: Does 

the activity give scope for the learners to 
make use of their previous knowledge and to 
expand on it? Does it allow them to begin 
from their own interests, needs and 
potential? Does it give scope for different 
kinds and levels of learner input as well as 
different learner outcomes? Does it give 
scope for authentic communication and 
language use? Does it focus on process 
rather than product? Will it be possible for 
learner products to be re-cycled or used by 
other learners? In other words, will there 
be an authentic audience for the products? 



In general, how do I as a teacher get the 
learners involved in their own learning 
rather than providing them with school 
knowledge? 

Let me give a few examples. Instead of 
teaching the vocabulary we find in all course 
books for beginners — desk, blackboard, wall, 
wastepaper basket, etc. — let the learners 
produce word cards with their “own” words, 
chosen perhaps from a picture dictionary. 
These can be used by others as well as by 
themselves. Instead of providing learners 
with ready-made games, let them produce 
their own games. Instead of letting the 
learners practise ready-made dialogues from 
course books, let them produce their own 
plays. Instead of the teacher asking and 
learners answering, involve the learners in 
real and relevant communication among 
themselves — sharing homework, peer-to- 
peer talks about matters of personal concern 
and interest (two minutes’ talk), planning 
what to do, etc. 

The difference in communicative 
behaviour between learners taught along 
traditional lines and learners actively 
involved in their own learning emerges 
clearly from the following two examples of 
peer-to-peer talks. The talks were recorded 
at the end of the second year of English. 

The first example was recorded in a 
classroom where learning was shaped by a 
course book designed according to 
communicative principles: 

J: I’m going to have a family with 
two ehm chil... childrens, and I’m 
going to live in a big house. 

I: When is your birthday? 

J: My birthday is now. 

I: Ah, my birthday is on the sixteen 
ah ja of ehm of May. When is your 
sister’s birthday? 

J: My sister’s birthday is in is on the 
twenty-seventh of February. 

I: What films do you like? 

The second example was recorded in my 
own classroom with two of my weakest 
learners. As it happened, here too it is the 
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birthday of one of the participants: 

D: What did ... what should you do 
today? 

L: Today I ehm I shall have my 
birthday. 

D: Have your birthday today? 

L: Yes. 

D: Happy birthday. 

L: Thank you. So I should home and, 
and and make a made a cake to my 

D: Birthday cake? 

L: Cake, yes, so I should have this 
cake and, so to, afternoon my eh 
my friend is coming and my Dad 
and Mum’s friend is coming too, 
so I should have birthday [?]. 

Learner autonomy in different cultures 

David Little: We began our presentation 

by drawing attention to the fact that our 
practical examples are all taken from one 
particular environment. Not only is Danish 
culture in many respects a close relative of 
English culture; Denmark also has a strong 
tradition of participatory democracy. Thus 
it may seem that what we have been 
describing is the obvious, perhaps inevitable 
product of a positive attitude towards the 
English language and a socio-cultural 
tradition that is strongly oriented to the idea 
of learner autonomy. Such a thought may 
prompt the speculation that learner 
autonomy is an essentially western concept, 
and as such inappropriate in non-western 
educational contexts. Against this view we 
would make the following three points: 

1. Whatever the stated aims of 
national and regional curricula, 
learner autonomy is not a 
widespread achievement in 
western educational systems; the 
dominant pedagogical tradition in 
the west is at odds with the view of 
teaching-learning that we have 
been elaborating in this 
presentation. 



2. To the extent that non-western 
educational systems seek to 
promote critical thinking and 
independence of mind, they are 
committed, at least by implication, 
to the ideal of learner autonomy. 

This may set them at odds with 
other aspects of the cultures of 
which they are part, but it is only 
in the imagination that cultures are 
entirely self-consistent systems. 

In reality they are fuzzy and 
underdetermined, and often 
contradictory. 

3. The possible range of cultural 
diversity is in any case constrained 
by our common biological 
endowment. The fact that a child 
bom in Rumania to Rumanian- 
speaking parents can be brought up 
in England by English-speaking 
adoptive parents as a native 
speaker of English, should remind 
us that our linguistic and cultural 
identity is always provisional. 

None of this should be taken to imply that 
we underestimate the importance of cultural 
factors in education as in other domains of 
life. On the contrary, we would argue that 
any attempt to foster the development of 
learner autonomy must take account of local 
cultural factors — for example, the physical 
environment, how teachers and learners 
typically interact with one another, and 
(more generally) the relation between social 
knowledge systems and the discourse by 
which knowledge is mediated. But we 
would also argue that in its essence learner 
autonomy transcends cultural difference. 
(For a more detailed consideration of these 
and related issues, see Little forthcoming, 
Aoki and Smith, forthcoming.) 

Learner autonomy: With what result? 

Giving the last words to learners... 

David Little: In the end, a second 

language pedagogy designed to foster the 
development of learner autonomy must be 
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judged by its results. As far as learners are 
concerned these should include the 
development of an ability to use the target 
language fluently and flexibly not only for 
communicative but also for reflective 
purposes. Here are two examples of 
evaluations written by two of Leni’s pupils 
after four years of learning English. They 
are remarkable for their combination of clear 
and fluent expression with a developed self- 
awareness, and they stand as conclusive 
proof that foreign language learning can 
contribute much to the personal 
development that effective education brings: 

Most important is probably the way 
we have worked. That we were 
expected to and given the chance to 
decide ourselves what to do. That we 
worked independently... .And we have 
learned much more because we have 
worked with different things. In this 
way, we could help each other because 
some of us had learned something and 
others had learned something else. It 
doesn’t mean that we haven’t had a 
teacher to help us. Because we have, 
and she has helped us. But the day 
she didn’t have the time, we could 
manage on our own. 

I already make use of the fixed 
procedures from our diaries when 
trying to get something done at home. 
Then I make a list of what to do or 
remember the following day. That 
makes things much easier. I have 
also via English learned to start a 
conversation with a stranger and ask 
good questions. And I think that our 
“together” session has helped me to 
become better at listening to other 
people and to be interested in them. I 
feel that I have learned to believe in 
myself and to be independent. 

...and teachers 

Leni Dam: Throughout this presentation 

we have been concerned with some of the 
things that teachers can do in order to help 



their learners to become autonomous. 

When learners succeed to the extent that 
these last two examples show, teachers as 
well as the learners themselves are 
transformed by the experience. As a 
Spanish teacher commented in 1989: ‘The 

most positive thing about the way I am 
working now is that I have become a human 
being in my classes.” 

This is not to say, however, that the 
pursuit of learner autonomy is without 
difficulties. Here are some of the problems 
that have been identified by teachers I have 
worked with: 

• Learner autonomy seems to conflict 
with parents’ as well as learners’ 
attitudes and expectations: “It is the 
teacher’s job to teach.” 

9 It can make the teacher feel 
insecure: “Will they learn 

enough? What about the weak 
learners.” 

9 It can be difficult to handle in large 
classes. 

9 Teachers find it difficult to let go. 

9 Learners find it difficult to take 
hold. 

9 Are learners really capable of being 
responsible? 

9 An autonomous classroom is 

difficult to administer: chaos, lack 

of time, waste of time. 

9 What about curricular demands and 
tests? 

Of course, some of these problems are more 
real than others, and given time and the 
teacher’s developing skill, all of them can be 
solved. In any case, the problems soon fall 
away into insignificance when set against 
the successes that can be achieved by 
fostering the development of learner 
autonomy: 

9 Motivation and engagement on the 
part of the learners. 

9 Socially responsible learners. 

9 The teacher’s insight into the 
individual learner’s needs and 
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ways of learning. 

• The learners’ linguistic 
competence. 

° The satisfaction deriving from the 
fact that the teacher has become a 
co-learner. 
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Task Ideas for Junior and Senior High School 



Daina Plitkins-Denning, Language Institute of Japan 

In this article I describe a task-based lesson format that has been successfully used with junior 
and senior high school students to (a) increase motivation, (b) promote class participation, and 
(c) enhance language learning. The task format is outlined and a specific lesson plan is 
included. 



(taskbased) 

(a) (b) 

(DMWt, 



Introduction 

Language teachers are constantly challenged 
to interest learners in what is going on in 
class and to motivate them to participate — 
without resorting to “entertaining” or using 
rewards for participation. I have been 
able to interest and motivate learners to 
willingly join in activities through using and 
adapting the task framework outlined by 



Jane Willis (1996). The resulting lessons, 
which have been successfully used with both 
secondary school students and adults, 
motivate students to participate; promote 
communicative outcomes, even at a simple 
level; and include a meaningful element of 
language focus. 

The format that I suggest builds 
motivation to participate by offering learners 
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an element of choice in the lesson; a chance 
to demonstrate previous knowledge; and an 
opportunity to carry out a task that is not 
solely a linguistic exercise, but one with a 
creative outcome (e.g., solves a problem, 
answers a question, or creates something 
new). There are three basic phases 
involved in this format: an opener, a task, 

and a language-focus element. 

Openers 

The opener does not simply introduce the 
topic or activate schemata, but grabs student 
interest, and lets learners demonstrate what 
they know about the topic, or what they 
want to know. The topic is important for 
attracting student interest, and themes such 
as sports, food, and personal/entertainment 
space work well with secondary school 
learners. The goal is to allow learners to 
respond freely to stimulus, have choice 
about what is to be learned, as well as a 
chance to demonstrate prior knowledge. 
Questions that learners can relate to such as 
“What summer sports do you like?” or 
“Where is a good place to go on Sunday 
afternoons?” are easy to answer and allow 
for the expression of individuality. Realia 
is a powerful tool for attracting student 
interest and eliciting vocabulary at this stage 
of the lesson. I make lists of learner- 
generated vocabulary on the board and 
accept all student answers, as long as they 
are intelligible and relate in some way to the 
stimulus. Students respond to having their 
contributions accepted, and often amaze me 
with their creativity and humor. 

Tasks 

The task provides a chance not just to 
practice language, but to achieve an 
outcome outside of the language practice. 

For students who are not motivated by 
learning itself, interesting tasks designed to 
require language use can provide the 
impetus to use English. Secondary 
students love to draw and design, and to talk 
to each other. Successful tasks give 
learners the opportunity to draw things such 
as imaginary people, or their own homes; or 



design entertainment centers or ideal 
boy/girlfriends. Speaking activities which 
allow learners to find out things about each 
other, such as the items commonly found in 
their refrigerators or what activity the most 
people did during vacation can be valuable. 

These projects take a little time, but 
without dictating grammatical structures, 
you can assure that students use a certain 
amount of English by having them report to 
the class after an allotted period of time. If 
the project is on paper, you can require 
English labels, too. Learners are willing to 
ask questions relating to spelling, word 
choice, and grammar when they are carrying 
out fun, motivating tasks. As for concerns 
about accuracy, it has been shown (Foster, 
1996) that students automatically use the 
most correct language that they are capable 
of when “performing” for or reporting to 
their teacher or peers. 

Language focus 

Motivation is important for getting students 
involved in learning, but it is also necessary 
to have students concentrate on form, and 
try to master the code that makes up 
language. Research has shown (see 
Skehan, 1994) that doing activities that 
make patterns and features of language 
salient for learners, without spoon feeding 
grammatical rules, is effective for 
communicative language learning. As 
students share the results from the tasks, you 
can write on the board some of their 
structures that illustrate the grammatical 
point that you want them to notice, 
correcting any errors. With lower-level 
learners in particular, I find it useful to 
visually highlight features such as the 
regular simple past -ed, a/an vs. some, or 
have + noun vs. be + adjective for 
describing people. You can highlight 
features by asking learners to do a short task 
(e.g., “Circle all of the has’s and put a box 
around all of the is' s. Look at what comes 
after each.”). It is important to keep the 
target language in mind when designing 
tasks. Once learners have “noticed” a 
feature of language, reinforcement activities 
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such as drills, listening or written practice, 
or repetition of a task similar to the original 
one, should follow. 

A lesson plan 

The following lesson, describing people, is 
designed to highlight the difference between 
have + noun vs. be + adjective. 

1. Bring interesting magazine pictures of 
different people. 

2. Hold up the pictures in turn, ask, “What 
does s/he look like?” or “Describe this 
person,” and write responses on the 
board (e.g., blue eyes, old). 

3. When students have generated a sizable 
list of words, divide them into groups of 
two to six people, give groups a blank 
piece of paper and colored pens, and 
instruct them to draw any person they 
choose. 

4. Set a time limit. 

5. When groups have started, tell them that 
they must also write sentences, in 
English, to describe the person on a 
separate piece of paper. 

6. Circulate and help students. 

7. When time is up, collect pictures, hang 
them up, and ask each group in turn to 
read its description. Instruct other 
groups to listen and match the 
description to the correct drawing. As 
students speak, select suitable sentences 
and write them (error-free) on the board. 

8. After several groups have read, and there 
are several sentences on the board, ask 
one student to circle all of the have s, and 
another to box (or use two colors) the 

be s. Help learners to “see” the pattern 
that emerges when using have and be for 



describing people. 

9. Once the pattern is understood, have 
learners either use it by repeating a task 
similar to the original one or practice it 
employing more tradi-tional techniques 
(e.g., substitution drills, writing 
exercises, dictations). 

Conclusion 

The plan described above is an example of 
how high-interest topics and activities that 
learners find fun can be integrated into 
productive lessons. The motivating and 
“fun” parts of a lesson need not and should 
not be separate from the learning focus. 

We can use interesting non-linguistic 
elements such as creative choices and 
enjoyable activities to enhance the 
communicative language learning process. 
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Looking at Real World Tasks: Comparing Task-based and 
Skill-based Classroom Instruction 



Peter Robinson, Gregory Strong, and Jennifer Whittle, 

Aoyama Gakuin University 

In this study, we compare an analytic or task-based approach and a synthetic approach to 
syllabus design in developing student discussion abilities. Three different classes of 
freshmen students participated in weekly discussion activities over one semester. In the 
task-based approach, students in small groups watched others perform discussions, then rated, 
recorded and described examples of turn-taking language. In the synthetic syllabus, students 
heard the functional language for soliciting opinions, expressing agreement and disagreement 
and rehearsed the language in pairs. 

The pre-test and post-test consisted of videotaped group discussions of five minutes which 
were rated by three native speakers for eye contact, gestures, turn-taking language, and 
discussion content. Groups using both approaches showed significant difference from their 
pre-test to post-test scores with greater improvement in content and turn-taking language than 
in eye contact and gestures. 
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Two approaches to syllabus design 
A useful distinction in conceptualizing 
options in syllabus design was initially made 
by Wilkins (1976; see also Long & Crookes, 
1992; Nunan, 1988; Robinson, 1998a; White, 
1988). This distinction refers to the 
learner’s role in assimilating the content 
provided during group instruction and in 
applying it individually to real-world 
language performance and inter-language 
development. Synthetic syllabuses involve 
a focus on specific elements of 



the language system, often serially and in a 
linear sequence, such as grammatical 
structures, language functions or reading and 
speaking micro-skills. The easiest, most 
learnable, most frequent, or most 
communicatively important (sequencing 
decisions can be based on each of these 
ultimately non-complementary criteria, and 
on others) are presented before their harder, 
later learned, less frequent, and more 
communicatively redundant counterparts. 
These syllabuses assume the learner will be 
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able to put together, or synthesize in real- 
world performance, the parts of the language 
system (structures, functions, skills etc.) that 
they have been exposed to separately in the 
classroom. 

In contrast, analytic syllabuses do not 
divide up the language to be presented in 
classrooms, but involve holistic use of 
language to perform communicative 
activities. One version of an analytic 
syllabus is adopted in task-based approaches 
to language teaching (see Hudson & 
Yoshioka, 1998; Long, 1985, in press; Norris, 
Brown & Robinson, 1998a, 1998b; Skehan, 
1998). The learner’s role in these 
syllabuses is to analyse or attend to aspects 
of language use and structure as the 
communicative activities require of them. 
This analytical learning is governed by: (a) 

the learners’ developing inter-language 
systems; (b) their preferred learning style 
and aptitude profile; and (c) the extent to 
which they are themselves motivated to 
develop to an accuracy level which may not 
be required by the communicative demands 
of the task. Additionally, interventionist 
teacher techniques can be used during or 
following task performance to draw learners’ 
attention to aspects of task performance that, 
non-target-like, are judged to be learnable 
and remediable (see Doughty & Williams, 
1998; Long & Robinson, 1998). For these 
reasons, researchers have argued that 
analytic approaches to syllabus design, 
accompanied by focus on form techniques, 
are more sensitive to Second Language 
Acquisition (SLA) processes and learner 
variables than their synthetic counterparts. 
They have also claimed that such approaches 
do not subvert the overall focus on meaning 
and communication encouraged during 
classroom activity. 

Our study represents an initial attempt to 
operationalize a task-based approach to the 
development of real-world academic oral 
discussion ability, in which students first 
performed academic oral discussions, before 



“noticing” (Robinson, 1995; Schmidt, 1990), 
either during or following task participation, 
aspects of their performance that could be 
improved. Two groups operationalized this 
approach — one in which the post task 
noticing activities were frequent and 
structured (Group 2), and the other in which 
the activities were less frequent and less 
structured (Group 1). This latter group 
approximated to experiential learning 
through exposure alone, while the former 
implemented a greater number of 
interventionist teacher-led noticing 
activities. 

We contrasted this approach with a more 
familiar and traditional synthetic EAP 
(English for Academic Purposes) syllabus, 
in which a third group of students (Group 3) 
were first taught academic discussion micro- 
skills (agreeing and disagreeing, 
exemplifying points, turn-taking procedures, 
for example); were next encouraged to 
practice these micro-skills; and were then 
asked to practice them further, largely in 
isolation from integrative whole task 
practice (see Table 1). 

The students 

The analytic or task-based approach and the 
synthetic approach to syllabus design were 
compared over one semester at Aoyama 
Gakuin University (eight classes delivering 
instructional treatments, and one class each 
for pre and post-testing). Three classes of 
19, 20 and 21 students, each at an 
intermediate level of English language 
ability, participated in the study. The 
students were English majors in the first 
term of their freshman year. This was the - 
first of two years in an integrated language 
skill program that combines 6 hours of 
weekly instruction in speaking, listening, 
writing, and reading. 

Upon entering the program, the students take 
a language placement test and are grouped 
according to three 
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Table 1 

Operational distinctions between analytic and synthetic teaching 



ANALYTIC 


SYNTHETIC 


1 . Pre-Task 


1 . Presentation 


Teacher helps students prepare tor 
the task by describing the elements 
of a discussion: turn-taking, eye 
contact and gesture, phrasal or 
turn-taking language, and 
discussion content. Students view 
a video of others doing a discussion. 


Teacher helps students prepare for 
task by providing them with an 
overview of the components of a 
discussion and examples of the 
types of functional language used: 
expressing agreement and 
disagreement, and soliciting 
opinions, etc. Mention is made of 
non-verbal elements of a 
discussion such as eye contact and 
gesture. 


2. Task 


2. Practice 


Students read the text and 
participate in a discussion. 


Students read the text and practice 
the appropriate language. 


3. Post-Task: Observation and 
Self-Reflection 


3. Production 


Students watch other groups doing 
the task, compare groups, rate their 
efforts by viewing audio and video 
cassettes. Students prepare 
transcripts, identify examples of 
effective turn-taking language, and 
discussion content. 


Students have discussions, and 
teacher gives them feedback. 



different levels of ability. The curriculum 
is organized into themes at each of these 
levels, and students undertake a variety of 
tasks and 

activities such as writing journals and essays, 
reading and reporting on newspaper articles, 
doing book reports and oral presentations, 
and participating in small group discussions. 
In terms of a needs assessment, surveys of 
the students indicated that they wanted to do 
much more speaking in class and that they 
were frustrated because they felt they were 
unable to communicate with native speakers. 
At the same time, their teachers indicated 
that the most of the students had little ability 
to participate in discussions, even in 
Japanese. 

The treatment 

In the analytic or task-based approach, 



students in small groups of 3 or 4 persons 
worked on a weekly cycle of tasks (whole- 
group oral discussion), and then post-task 
activities that included self- reflection on 
their task performance, and/or group 
discussion of comments they made about 
their own and each other’s performance 
using audio and video recordings of their 
group discussions. Group 2 performed 
more of these than Group 1. In the initial 
classes, a limited number of pre-task 
orienting activities were used by both task- 
based groups to orient students to the 
features of turn-taking, gesture, and 
language use, which they could profitably 
attend to and comment on throughout the 
rest of the semester in subsequent post-task 
noticing activities. 

At the beginning of each class, groups of 
3 or 4 students sat together and watched 
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other students performing discussions, noted 
the features of those discussions, and rated 
the group’s performance. Selections from 
recordings of their own discussions were 
later transcribed by each set of group 
members and were used while they looked 
for examples of successful and unsuccessful 
phrasal or turn-taking language, and 
discussion performance, among other 
features of group discussion. The students 
then compared their observations with those 
of their classmates. 

In contrast, students in the class following 
the synthetic, skills based syllabus (Group 3) 
learned about different kinds of functional 
language used in discussions such as 
soliciting opinions, expressing agreement 
and disagreement. The appropriate 
expressions were shown to the students, 
before they rehearsed them on a weekly 
basis in pairs, applying them to follow-up 
activities, with little opportunity for whole- 
task discussion practice. 

Each week, all the students in the two 
task-based classes were randomly assigned 
to discussion groups of three or four persons. 
Pedagogy in the skills-based class largely 
involved individual and pair work. To 
ensure that both groups used topics of 
similar interest and difficulty, the discussion 
text Impact Issues was used in each class. 
About 45 minutes was spent on discussion 
activities during each week of the 8-week 
treatment. The issues selected for 
discussion were chosen according to the 
themes in the Integrated English Program. 

The rating instruments 
The pre-test and post-test consisted of 
videotaped group discussions of 5 minutes in 
length. The individual students in each 
discussion were scored by three experienced 
native speaker raters who averaged over ten 
years of EFL/ESL experience. The raters 
underwent a training session where they 
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practiced use of the rating instrument (see 
Table 2 on the following page). In turn, the 
three ratings, from 1 to 5 on a 5-point scale, 
for each of four categories (turn-taking, eye 
contact and gesture, language use, content) 
were averaged. Inter-rater reliability 
was .76. 

Results 

Results of the repeated measures ANOVA 
(Group x Category x Pre- and Post-test) of 
the rating averages show no significant 
differences for the factor Group, but 
significant differences for Category and for 
Pre- and Post- test (pc.Ol). As can be seen 
in Figure 1, all groups improved from pre- to 
post- test, with greater improvement in the 
areas of content and language than in eye 
contact and gesture. A priori planned 
comparison revealed a significant difference 
on the post-test between task-based Group 1 
and the superior skills-based Group 3. 
Task-based Group 2 and the skills-based 
Group 3 were equivalent. 

Conclusion 

Both structured task-based teaching, 
incorporating focus on form activities, and 
skills-based teaching were found to be 
equivalent, with skills-based teaching having 
advantages over unstructured experiential 
task-based learning. This is possibly due to 
transfer of training and expectations from 
prior language learning experience, since the 
skills- 

based approach is the most similar to our 
students’ previous English learning 
experience in Japanese high schools. 
Longer-term studies of the effects of the 
different kinds of instruction are needed. 
Nonetheless, the results suggest that 
structured focus on form, plus extensive task 
practice is equivalent to carefully 
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Table 2 

Rating scale used to assess oral discussion tasks 



Turn taking 


Eye contact and 


Phrasal language 


Discussion 




gesture 




content 


* (1) follows a 


*(1) minimal to no 


(1) speakers simply 


* (1) uninteresting, 


predictable circular 


eye contact — no 


state opinions — no 


un-engaging 


pattern, preceded 


gestures. 


phrases for 


content no 


by lengthy pauses. 




agreement/ 


supporting details 






disagreement, or 


or examples — main 






emphasis — no 


points hard to 






clarification 

requests. 


identify. 


* (2) follows a less 


* (2) limited eye 


* (2) no variety in 


* (2) main points 


rigid format, often 


contact — often 


the phrases used to 


identifiable — 


preceded by 


directed at one 


agree/disagree and 


content predictable- 


lengthy pauses. 


person when 


emphasize — 


few supporting 




speaking — may 


clarification 


details and 




look down or away 
if not speaking — 
gestures are rare. 


requests are rare. 


examples. 




* (3) fairly 


* (3) eye contact 


* (3) varied use of 


* (3) main points 


spontaneous and 


maintained, but not 


fixed phrases — 


supported by 


unplanned, 


used for turn taking, 


occasional 


details and 


hesitations and 


or emphasizing 


clarification 


examples — 


pauses still occur. 


points — some 


requests and 


imaginative and 




rhetorical and 


confirmation 


interesting — 




spontaneous 


checks. 


listeners 


* (4) fairly 


gestures. 




occasionally smile 
and laugh. 


* (4) good even 


* (4) a greater 


* (4) interesting and 


spontaneous, with 


distribution of eye 


variety of phrases 


thoughtful — main 


few pauses. 


contact — follows 


and speech acts — 


ideas and 




eye contact signals 


confirmation 


examples are 




to participate- 


checks and 


clearly 




gestures 


clarification 


distinguished — 




accompany 


requests are 


often surprises, 




agreeing/ 


common. 


amuses or 




emphasizing etc. 




otherwise 

stimulates listeners. 


* (5) no obvious 


* (5) even, 


* (5) a rich, natural 




pattern, and no 


confident 


variety of non- 




pausing. 


distribution of eye 


formulaic 






contact — uses 


phrases — uses 






appropriate 


comprehension 






gestures — when 


checks and 






listening uses 


clarification 






gestures and other 
cues to take the 


requests. 






floor. 






A _ B C_ D 


A B C_ D 


A B C_ D 


A B C_ D 
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Interaction Bar Chart 

Effect: Discussion subtests * Pre/posttest * Class 

Dependent: Discussion 

With Standard Deviation error bars. 
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Figure 1 . 

Results of the Repeated Measures ANOVA 



targeted and sequenced micro-skills teaching. 
This is a promising finding. 

Non-verbal aspects of discussion abilities — 
particularly turn-taking ability — are the least 
susceptible to instruction over the short term, 
in all conditions. It is not clear yet whether 
these are best acquired incidentally, over a 
longer period, compared to verbal aspects 
which may benefit more from an explicit, 
intentionally directed focus of learner 
attention, and subsequent rehearsal and 
memorization. Alternatively, students may 
have felt more motivated and focused on 
verbal aspects at the expense of non-verbal 
aspects. 

One practical concern regarding 
classroom research of this kind is to ensure a 
fair and accurate assessment of the different 



groups. This is made more difficult in this 
case by the use of videotaping for pre- and 
post-test assessments. There must be 
careful consideration of such details as 
stationary cameras and microphones; camera 
distance from the student groups; the 
placement of students so that their faces and 
upper bodies are entirely 
visible on camera in order to assess eye 
contact and gesture; and the positioning of 
groups in the room so that natural light from 
windows does not affect filming. Finally, 
discussion lengths, preparation time, and the 
use of notes while speaking must be 
controlled for, i.e., made uniform between 
groups. This is important because students 
referring to notes will speak more 
confidently, but use less eye contact and 
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gesture. 

Finally, while research into focus on form 
has begun to show positive results for 
improvement in structural aspects of 
language use at the sentence and discourse 
level (see Long & Robinson, 1998, for 
review), pragmatic conversational and 
academic discussion abilities have so far 
been little examined. Effective pedagogic 
focus on form techniques for the 
manipulation of learner attention to these 
aspects of language development will be 
initially difficult to determine and study. 
However, they promise much in the long run 
for EAP pedagogy and the development of 
oral academic task ability. 
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In recent years, interest in applying Chaos/Complexity Science (CCS) to language teaching 
and learning has increased. It could be that despite its foundation in the hard sciences, 
teachers are finding that insights from CCS help explain complex behavior in their classrooms. 
In this paper, we introduce the basic concepts of CCS, before describing how the presenters 
and participants used a “Complexity Matrix” based on these concepts to further their 
understanding of the infinitely complex nature of classroom dynamics and pedagogy. 
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The language classroom on a complex 
systems matrix 
Impetus is growing in applying 
Chaos/Complexity Science (hereafter CCS) 
to language teaching and learning; yet, the 
concepts and terminology can be 
intimidating. After describing the 
fundamental types of complex behavior as 
defined by classic chaos and complexity 
science, we introduce a “complexity matrix” 
derived from these behaviors. We follow 
with the results of our JALT98 
brainstorming and discussion session that 
attempted to extend this matrix to language 
teaching and learning. Ultimately, we 
argue that that CCS offers a workable 
framework to further understand the 
infinitely complex nature of classroom 
dynamics and pedagogy. 

Classic chaos matrix 

Behaviors in chaotic systems can be divided 
into three categories (see accompanying 
figures in the Appendix). To illustrate the 
first category, Fixed behavior, consider a 
simple pendulum. It swings and slowly 



comes to rest, its energy dissipated. It 
stops at a point directly below the pivot; this 
point is clearly “attractive” to the pendulum 
in some abstract way, and we call it an 
attractor. This system represents 
transitional movement towards a point (i.e., 
one solution), and is largely trivial. 

Imagine now a battery-powered 
grandfather clock; the pendulum now will 
swing indefinitely. This is Periodic 
behavior. We can plot motion against time 
(see Appendix: Periodic, Time Series), or 
more abstractly in phase-space (the left-hand 
Periodic Attractor cross section and top 
view). This has two solutions, each one 
representing an end point of the swing. 

Periodic behavior is common in everyday 
life, and can be highly complex. The 
combination of the moon orbiting the earth, 
and the earth going round the sun, makes the 
moon seem to pirouette when seen from 
some viewpoints. However complex, this 
remains periodic, and can be analyzed into 
combinations of simpler cycles. There will, 
of course, be more points (solutions) on the 
attractor diagram (the right hand Periodic 
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Attractor figures). 

Chaotic behavior is less trivial. Here, 
chaos refers not to white noise, but a quasi- 
random system with in-built structure. The 
“strange” attractor (see Chaotic Attractor) 
shows a limited structure outside which 
there is no movement. Inside, it is 
impossible to predict exactly what will 
happen. The cycles go round quasi- 
periodically; they may cross, but they never 
exactly overlap. This would happen in a 
real situation with a powered pendulum 
buffeted by the wind. 

By increasing battery power and 
disturbance from outside factors such as 
wind, we can “tweak” the system. As we 
add power, we move from fixed to periodic 
behavior, before entering the chaotic region. 
The number of solutions goes from one to 
two to four to eight and rapidly increases. 
This is represented by a Bifurcation 
Diagram, which plots the number of 
solutions as we tweak the system. 

Close examination of the chaotic region 
shows three interesting points: (a) the 

onset of chaos is very sudden; (b) lines of 
structure are visible within the chaos; and, 

(c) there are points where the chaos vanishes 
suddenly to give windows of complete order. 
To understand this, consider a physical 
analogue — flying. If we fly a short 
distance, say 30 minutes, we may have two 
possible destinations (solutions). Increasing 
journey-time to an hour will increase this 
number. By eight hours, there are a huge 
number of possible destinations. However, 
increasing journey time will not always 
increase the number of solutions. As we 
reach, say 18 hours, there are only a handful 
of airports, those able to accommodate the 
largest planes, that we can reach in one leg. 
For a trip to the hundreds of possible end- 
points in Europe, most travelers will travel 
via one of the “hubs”; the end is the same, 
but the route may differ. 

Describing Complex behavior using the 
Classic Chaos Matrix is a beginning, but it 
does not provide a complete picture, for it is 
the regime between “ordered” and “chaotic” 
behaviors, i.e., where “hubs” occur, that 



interest us most. To help expand our 
matrix, we will turn to the behavioral classes 
of cellular automata. 

Cellular automata 

The “Game of Life” is a checkerboard world 
in which individual squares can be either 
“alive” (occupied) or “dead” (unoccupied), 
the states of a given square being 
determined by three simple rules: 

(1) A square dies if there are less than 
two live neighboring squares. 

(2) A square dies if there are more 
than three live neighboring squares. 

(3) A live square is born if there are 
exactly three live neighboring squares. 

From these simple rules, an extraordinary 
range of behavior unfolds, similar to that 
outlined in the Chaos Matrix: stable 

structures that do not change, “blinking” 
patterns that repeat themselves, and wild 
proliferations with no apparent order at all 
(see Appendix). Yet what gives the Game 
of Life its peculiarly lifelike qualities is that 
all of these behaviors occur at the same 
time. 

Checkerboard worlds like the Game of 
Life are called cellular automata (CA), and 
were crucial in the development of 
Complexity Science. Wolfram 
systematically investigated very simple CA 
and found four distinct kinds of behavior: 
fixed (uniform), periodic, chaotic, and 
complex (cited in Levy, 1992). Schuchart 
(1998) has explored possible classroom 
analogs to the four behaviors, e.g., “dead” 
classes, repetitive drills or routines, 
disorderly classes, and complex interaction. 
Of particular interest is “complex” behavior, 
which is neither completely ordered nor 
completely chaotic. 

At this point, we are ready to develop a 
Complexity Matrix by adding “complex” 
behavior. We will collapse the “fixed” and 
“periodic” classes into a single class, 
“ordered,” since they have very similar 
characteristics. Finally (for reasons that 
will become clear), we will place complex 
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behavior between the ordered and the 
chaotic. The matrix now represents three 
discrete classes of behavior— ordered, 
complex, and chaotic, which capture the 
essence of systems studied in complexity 
science, and might illuminate many 
classroom phenomena as well (see 
Appendix). 

The Langton model: Edge of chaos 

Complex behavior, where the sum is greater 
than the parts, is seen at the “edge of chaos.” 
Language classes can exhibit relative order, 
as in a repetition drill, or they can exhibit 
relative chaos, as in a class lackadaisical in 
staying in L2 during an activity. Yet, 
sometimes there is what appears to be a 
phase transition, like ice turning to water, 
where the class is motivated, on task, and 
using sustained, spontaneous L2. In 
between the order and the chaos lies the 
regime known as the “edge of chaos.” 

The key in reaching the edge of chaos is 
finding the right balance, or mixture, of 
order and chaos. Highly motivated 
students tend to be at the edge of chaos 
naturally, as they try many new ways of 
achieving success within the framework of 
an activity, a state known as “self-organizing 
criticality.” For students in general, 
however, one must think about the learning 
environment, to look at mixtures of 
cooperation and competition; old and new 
information; static and dynamic; or 
frameworks and freedom. 

Think about a pair activity where 
students take turns asking to borrow 
something from their partner. By forming 
groups of four, and having three students 
asking for the same object, giving their 
reasons, we introduce competition (“chaos”). 
The lending student responds only to 
requests in L2; the borrowers are witnesses 
that ensure LI requests are not successful 
(“order”). Note: Each regime — order, 

chaos, and edge of chaos — has its place in 
the classroom. For example, during a test 
we require orderly behavior! 



The Kauffman model: Fitness 

landscapes 

During an activity, a language class, taken as 
a whole can exhibit optimal language 
behavior, such as avoiding LI and practicing 
the L2 phrases called for by the activity. 

On the other hand, suppose some students 
use the phrases incorrectly; the class will not 
be performing at an optimal level. Looking 
at all the possible outcomes of an activity, 
one imagines a “landscape” of optimal and 
non-optimal levels, called “fitness” levels. 

As students change their language behavior, 
the class moves along the landscape, 
climbing peaks or descending into valleys. 

In theory, as the class climbs a peak, weaker 
students are pulled up as well, paralleling 
the zone of proximal development proposed 
by Vygotsky (1978). 

Kauffman (1995) showed through 
computer simulations that interactions hold 
the key to fitness landscapes. Applying 
this concept to the classroom, we can see 
that without enough interactions, there is 
little reinforcement to sustain the class at a 
peak. With too many interactions, the 
peaks themselves are low because of 
conflicting constraints, a condition known as 
the complexity catastrophe. Another 
property of fitness landscapes is that valleys 
often connect peaks, which means that a 
class may have to descend to a valley to 
reach a higher peak. In other words, a 
class has to “unlearn” a less optimal 
behavior to find a better combination. 

Finally, landscapes are dynamic (constantly 
changing), i.e., when one individual’s 
success depresses others’, as in a game or 
competition. 

By exploiting the fitness landscape in the 
classroom, we can ensure that students have 
the freedom to find alternatives; that there is 
a mechanism in an activity to share ideas 
and discoveries; and, that there is some 
reinforcement, such as feedback, noticing, 
and recycling. Fitness landscapes give us a 
model to understand and exploit the group 
dynamics of an activity. Cooperative 
learning techniques are good examples of 
ways a class can better explore its fitness 
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landscape. 

After giving a description of the three 
basic classes of complex behavior, (ordered, 
complex, and chaotic), we worked with the 
workshop audience in applying some of 
these ideas to what we call the Pedagogic 
Matrix. This framework gives us a 
powerful tool for discussing CCS and its 
relevance to classroom dynamics and 
pedagogy. 

Results of the discussion 
In the discussion portion of our workshop, 
participants discussed in groups what they 
might put in the “ordered,” “complex,” and 
“chaotic” columns of the matrix for the 
following categories: Syllabus, Routine, 

Teachers, Learners, Materials Design, or 
Activities. The participants’ many 
provocative ideas are summarized here. 

* For Syllabus, one group thought an 
“ordered” syllabus was rigidly set 
from the beginning. A syllabus 
might become more “complex” 
(become flexible or incorporate 
novel items) as the course 
proceeds. A “chaotic” syllabus 
would be the lack of any syllabus 
at all. (Others thought a 
negotiated syllabus was also 
“complex.”) 

• For Routine, one group contrasted 
a rigid, unchanging classroom 
routine (“ordered”) with no fixed 
routine at all (“chaotic”). In a 
“complex” routine, the teacher 
would have flexibility within a 
routine. One group mentioned 
studies showing Chinese learners 
to be more comfortable with a 
highly ordered routine and New 
Zealanders with a very relaxed 
one. 

® For Teachers, participants thought 
that teachers may insist on 
conformity (“ordered”) or, at the 
other extreme, be overly ambitious 
in their expectations of 
“individuality” among the learners 



(“chaotic”). A “complex” 
compromise seeks a workable 
balance between these extremes. 
Another group felt that a lesson 
plan, or text, by definition moves 
from an “ordered” state on paper, 
to a “chaotic” one in which all bets 
are off about how it will unfold in 
the classroom. 

• For Learners, one group felt that a 
learner’s overemphasis on 
“correctness” represents an 
“ordered” part of language 
learning. The learner may move 
on to use the language as a process 
of discovery (“complex”). 
Alternately, “chaos” results when 
learners confront, or are presented 
with, unanswerable questions. 

9 For Materials Design, Marc 
Helgesen observed that ELT 
textbooks have a problem both 
when they are too ordered (the 
format identical in each unit) and 
when they employ extreme novelty 
(the format nearly 
incomprehensible to teachers or 
students). The latter in particular 
almost never survive on the market. 
Long-selling textbooks tend to 
adopt one of two strategies to keep 
from being either too “ordered” or 
too “chaotic”: (1) using a “70% 

standard unit format” (about 30% 
novelty in the format of each unit), 
or (2) having nearly the same 
elements in each unit, but 
rearranging the sequence in which 
they appear. Helgesen also noted 
that content-based material may be 
successful in an ESL/EFL context, 
but in Japan the result is often 
“chaotic” as it presents learners 
with language at “i + 10” (alluding 
to Krashen’s i + 1). 

° Under Activities, Charles Adamson 
and Steven Schuchart contrasted 
models and drills in the 
Audiolingual Method (“ordered”) 
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with impossible demands in which, 
for instance, students are asked 
simply to use model sentences in 
an open-ended conversation 
(“chaotic”). A “complex” 
compromise might be to have 
learners create examples from a 
given model, and have other 
learners ask that student questions. 

A similar contrast was noted with 
practicing, on the one hand, a 
model conversation (“ordered”) or, 
on the other, telling learners 
simply, “Have a conversation!” 
(“chaotic”). The former may 
give learners no scope for genuine 
practice, while the latter offers 
them no guidelines and easily 
degenerates into a chaotic mix of 
LI and L2. Again, the 
“complex” compromise might be 
to have learners use a model as a 
template from which they can 
improvise. 

Conclusion 

Our discussion suggested strongly that 
thinking about order, complexity, and chaos 
could be a fruitful approach to classroom 
practice. Given that our field is noted for 
intense methodological pendulum swings, it 
was noteworthy that participants at our 
workshop often identified extremes of the 
pendulum (e.g., drill vs. communicative, 
controlled vs. free) with “order” and “chaos” 
respectively, and generally sought a 
“complex” compromise that tried to adopt 
the best from either extreme. Complexity 
science may thus offer a workable 
framework for evaluating disparate 
approaches and applying them productively 
in the classroom. 
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Phonological Awareness in EFL 
Reading Acquisition 

Brett Reynolds, Sakuragaoka Girls’ Junior & Senior High School, Tokyo 

Phonological awareness generally, and phonemic awareness in particular, are central to LI 
English reading acquisition. There is also reason to believe that low phonemic awareness is 
a central cause of poor EFL reading acquisition among Japanese learners. After defining and 
explaining what phonemic awareness is, I make a number of suggestions for pedagogical 
interventions early in students’ English learning careers. The use of a modified Japanese kana 
chart with phonemes represented by colours, as well as phoneme blending and segmenting 
activities are suggested. Explicit instruction in some letter-sound relationships is also 
recommended. Finally, I discuss some tentative findings of low phonemic awareness among 
Japanese high school students from a small study ( N = 20). 
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I first became aware of the idea of 
phonological awareness a number of years 
ago after reading a book by Marilyn Adams 
called Beginning to read: Thinking and 

learning about print (Adams, 1990). I had 
been interested in reading for a long time, 
particularly in the reading problems faced by 
my junior high first year students, and those 
I, myself, faced in learning to read Japanese. 
Unfortunately, I’m still looking for reasons 
(excuses) for my poor progress in Japanese, 
but in phonological awareness, I think I’ve 
found a central reason for the difficulties my 
students experience in their struggle with 
written English. 

What is phonological awareness? 

Phonological awareness, as researchers and 
teachers view it, is the metalinguistic 
knowledge that languages are composed of, 
and decomposable into, smaller units of 
sound (see Table 1). . Starting at the 
phrase level and going down, these units 
include words, syllables, onsets and rimes, 



and phonemes. (A rhyme for cat is bat but 
its rime is /aet/.) 

Different levels of phonological 
awareness correspond to these phonological 
divisions. Thus, phonemic awareness 
implies phonological awareness at the 
phonemic level. In general, the smaller the 
phonological unit, the more difficult it is to 
become aware of it. Phonemes are 
uniquely difficult in that most researchers 
now believe that it is actually impossible to 
become phonemically aware without the 
effort of learning to read an alphabetic script, 
or other analogous training (Morais & 
Kolinsky, 1995). 

Unfortunately, students’ phonemic 
awareness, like many psycholinguistic 
phenomena, is not directly accessible to us 
as teachers or researchers. Instead, we 
need to look at phonemic abilities as 
evidence of phonemic awareness. 

Phonemic abilities are “the abilities to use 
the conscious representations of phonemes 
in particular situations” (Morais & Kolinsky, 
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1995, p. 321). They include the ability to 
(1) count the number of phonemes in a word 
(e.g., feast has four phonemes); (2) segment 
the phonemes in a word (e.g., feast = [f] [i] 
[s] [t]); (3) blend phonemes to make a word 
(e.g., [f] [i] [s] [t] = feast); (4) delete 
phonemes (e.g., feast - [s] = feat or feet); 
and (5) rearrange phonemes (e.g., feast 
backwards = [tsif]). Because phonemic 
abilities are very good at reflecting 
phonemic awareness in normal children 
(Morais & Kolinsky, 1995) and because the 
validity and reliability of tests employing 
these are quite high (Gough, Larson, & 
Yopp, 1996; Stanovich, Cunningham, & 
Cramer, 1984; Yopp, 1988), researchers and 
teachers can use them to evaluate phonemic 
awareness. 

Phonemic awareness and reading 
It is widely recognized that a major cause of 
LI reading difficulties in phonological 
processing (Hu & Catts, 1998; Stanovich, 
1986; Vellutino, & Denckla, 1996). 

Phonemic awareness seems to be a central 
factor in phonological processing, and is 
widely recognized as being crucial for 
learning to read an alphabetic script like 
English. It is rare for students to learn to 
read English words beyond the initial stages 
without phonemic awareness (Adams, 1990; 
Bryant, 1995; Ehri, 1994; Gough, Juel, & 
Griffith, 1992; Scarborough, Ehri, Olson, & 
Fowler, 1998; Stanovich, 1986). 

Alphabetic reading requires the 
understanding that individual sounds 
(phonemes) are represented by letters 
(graphemes). Hence, reading will not 
progress without the understanding that 
words can be broken into their component 
phonemes — without phonemic awareness. 
Many studies have found that the strongest 
known relationship between encoding 
processes and early reading success is the 
ability to translate graphemes into phonemes 
(Adams, 1990; Carr & Levy, 1990; Perfetti, 
1985; Stanovich, 1986, 1991; Vellutino, 
1991). Furthermore, Calfee, Lindamood, 
and Lindamood found that the ability to 
manipulate phonemes shows a strong 



correlation with reading ability even up to 
grade 12 (as cited in Adams, 1990). 

Though reading, as discussed here, is the 
initial ability to read words, “It has been 
amply documented that skill at recognizing 
words is strongly related to speed of initial 
reading acquisition” (Stanovich, 1991, p. 
418). Moreover, the ability to recognize 
words appears to be causally related to later 
reading comprehension ability (Stanovich, 
1991). Teaching of such initial reading 
skills is crucial, but very much undervalued 
in EFL contexts. 

Japanese students and phonemic 
awareness 

Unlike English, the three Japanese 
orthographies ( hiragana , katakana, and 
kanji) represent language at the syllabic or 
multi-syllabic level, not at the phonemic 
level. Consequently, Japanese children do 
not gain phonemic awareness like their 
English-speaking peers do. Mann (1986) 
looked at the phonological awareness of 
Japanese children and found that these 
children were able to segment at the syllabic 
level, but had only 10% success at the 
phoneme level. However, as Mann did not 
control for the fact that the phonemes in her 
tests were also either onsets or rimes 
(personal communication, Nov. 5, 1998), 
this may overestimate the students’ true 
phonemic awareness. 

One reason for the difficulties involved in 
acquiring phonemic awareness, even when 
Japanese students start learning English, 
could be that logographic reading strategies 
are a universal default reading strategy (Ehri, 
1994). Japanese students in particular may 
be transferring the logographic strategies 
they use to read kanji (Koda, 1987, 1990, 
1998). Furthermore, the teaching of 
English reading in Japanese schools may 
reinforce this idea, 'typically, students look 
at a word and the teacher tells them how to 
say it. An analytic approach is almost 
never applied, and there is rarely any 
instruction in grapheme-phoneme 
relationships. 
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Classroom activities 
Because Japanese high school students can 
be expected to have low levels of 
phonological awareness, classroom time 
may be well spent trying to improve it. As 
students will experience more difficulty as 
phonological units become smaller, teachers 
may want to begin with syllabic awareness 
activities, then include onset and rime 
activities, and finally phonemic activities. 

Of course, the ultimate aim of promoting 
phonological awareness is not simply 
knowing about letters and sounds, but 
improving reading comprehension. 

Despite their potential value, these activities 
are useless if they are not taught in the 
context of well rounded, message-focused 
reading instruction. Because most of the 
activities are short, they can be introduced as 
the opportunity presents itself. The words 
that are focused on should be taken from the 
regular lesson. Teachers could change the 
focus to the phonological awareness activity 
for a few minutes, then bring it back the 
original lesson. 

Syllables 

Syllables are typically very easy to identify. 
Even very young children usually have few 
problems in their LI (Adams, 1990). In an 
L2, there are likely to be more difficulties. 
Although the number of syllables in a word 
is debatable in only a few cases (e.g.,/zre = 

1 or 2), the syllable boundaries are much 
more open to interpretation. Indeed, 
different dictionaries often indicate different 
boundary locations. The following 
activities are designed to improve syllabic 
awareness. 

1. Use percussion (clapping, banging, 
stomping) to highlight the rhythm 
of English words. 

2. Produce words with exaggerated 
pauses between syllables and have 
students guess what the whole 
word is. 

3. Produce words with extra syllables 
and have students guess what the 
intended word is 



(Novemstaber-*November). 

4. Count the number of syllables in 
words. 

Onset and rime 

I have found that it takes very little 
instruction to get students to notice rhyming 
and alliteration. A basic explanation of the 
concept and a number of well-chosen 
examples get them started. The following 
activities are fun ways to strengthen the 
ideas. 

5. After listening to a song or a poem, 
students draw lines connecting 
rhyming words. 

6. In teams, students make up as 
many nonsense words as possible 
that rhyme with a seed ( up-*kup , 

tup...). 

7. In teams, students make up 
sentences that have as many 
alliterating words as possible 

( Seven super snakes say something 

slowly). 

8. Students make their own rhyming 
poetry. Initially this can be done 
by filling in slots in “pre-made” 
poems, and later with more 
freedom. 

9. Given a word, students find a 
smaller word by removing the 
onset (grape^ape). 

Phonemic awareness 
Phonemic awareness can be improved 
through both segmenting and blending 
activities. The following are divided into 
segmenting activities, blending activities, 
and those that require both segmenting and 
blending. 



Segmenting activities. 

10. Use a kana chart with individual 
kana written in two colours to 
represent their component 
phonemes (see Figure 1). 

11. Count the number of sounds 
(phonemes) in words (a =1, the = 2, 
speak = 4). 
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12. Say each of the sounds in words in 
isolation ( split = [s] [p] [1] [i] [t], 
through = [0] [r] [u]) 

13. Circle the letters in words that 
make individual sounds ( that = th 
a \,foot = i oo t). 

14. Remove the first (second, third, 
etc.) sound from words to make a 
new word ( speak = peak, speak = 
seek). 

Blending activities. 

15. Make a word by putting sounds 
together ([s] [p] [1] [i] [t] = split, 

[0] [r] [u] = through). 

Segmenting and blending activities. 

16. Make a new word using the first 
sound of other words ( kite + apple 
+ tie = cat). 

17. Say words backwards (meet - 
team, late - tail). 

18. Speak in Pig Latin, a “code 

language” used by English- 
speaking children which involves 
moving the initial consonants (if 
any) to the end of the word and 
adding [ei] as in the following 
example: This is in pig Latin = 

issthey izey iney igpey atinley. 

19. Using the rebus principle, create a 
script based on the first sounds of 
words represented by pictures then 
use this script to write words or 
sentences (see Figure 2). 

Experiment 

Because of the importance of phonemic- 
awareness in learning to read English, and 
my feelings that Japanese students are 
lacking in phonemic awareness, I decided to 
study the level of phonemic awareness of 
my students. I was also interested in 
examining the effectiveness of phonemic 
awareness training that had been used in 
first and second year junior high classes in 
my school. 



Design 

The study consisted of a set of one-time, 
individual oral interview tests. Student 
number 17 in every class was asked to come 
voluntarily to my office and schedule a time 
for the test. From 28 classes in the school, 
20 students arranged interviews. All of 
these students participated in the interview 
(see Table 2). 

I expected that students in each grade 
would perform better than their younger 
peers. Such results were found by Bowey 
and Francis (1991) with English 

LI children and Allen (1997) in Japanese 
children learning English. However, we 
had taught phonemic segmentation and 
blending, and grapheme-phoneme 
correspondences to the junior high classes. 
Because of this, I wanted to see if there was 
any effect for training. Although the small 
JV-size precluded statistically significant 
results, the study’s purpose was mainly 
exploratory in nature. Discussions with 
students and other English teachers 
suggested that senior high school students 
had received no such training. 

Method 

I gave the students instructions written in 
Japanese and asked them to read these. I 
encouraged them to ask for clarification or 
repetition any time they were unsure. Most 
students asked a number of times. Each 
time I would give examples and attempt to 
clarify until they indicated that they 
understood. It is unlikely that the process 
of repetition and giving examples could train 
subjects to perform the task as no training 
studies have reported such abrupt 
improvement in phonological awareness. I 
felt that the possibility of students not 
understanding the directions would pose 
greater problems for the study than any 
possible training effect that directions could 
have. Furthermore, as I expected low 
results, I felt it best to give the students 
every chance to answer correctly. 

The interview had eight sections designed 
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to test phonological abilities relating to 
syllables, onsets and rimes, and phonemes 
(see Table 3). Each section had from four 
to eight questions consisting of familiar 
English words. Questions and answers 
were all given orally. During the test, I 
repeated the questions as often as requested, 
but gave no indication as to the accuracy of 
students’ answers. 

Results and Discussion 
Overall, the students performed very poorly 
on the tests except on the Identify Non- 
rhyme section. In this section, the average 
score was 4.85 out of 5 with a standard 
deviation of 0.4 (see Table 3). This 
indicated that the test was too easy. This 
same facility on rhyming tasks was also 
found by Lundberg, Frost, and Peterson 
(1988) in Danish pre-school children in their 
Dutch LI. Stanovich and his co- 
researchers (1984) also found that rhyming 
seemed to be an easier skill and did not 
correlate strongly with other 
metaphonological tasks. Because of this, 
the results of this section were dropped from 
further analysis. After this adjustment, the 
overall score on the test was 13.1 or 35% 
(see Table 4). 

There was a general effect for age and 
exposure to English reading. In both junior 
high and senior high, each grade scored 
significantly higher than the grade below it. 
However, the junior high students who had 
received instruction outscored some senior 
high school students (see Table 4). 
Unfortunately, the sample size is too small 
to draw any conclusions from this. 

Despite being given multiple examples 
and clarification, most students proved 
unable to analyze words at the phonemic 
level. Instead, their responses showed 
syllabic analysis. For example, when the 
task involved the elimination of the first 
sound (a single consonant in every case), 
students would eliminate the first consonant 
and the first vowel. Thus, when presented 
with the word chicken, the correct response 
would have been [Iken], However, 
students unanimously responded [kin], again 



indicating that they had not analyzed the 
first syllable into its component phonemes. 

Suggestions for future research 
I believe that despite some problems 
with the study, the results suggest that my 
students have poor phonemic awareness. 
Better test design is crucial for further 
research. Future studies need to be 
conducted with larger N sizes, and more 
questions. Using non-words may allow the 
students to focus more on the sounds, 
reducing any possible distraction that 
meaning might introduce. In testing 
phonemic awareness, one phoneme in a 
consonant blend should be the target of 
analysis to avoid confounding onsets with 
phonemes. Finally, studies that shed light 
on the question of whether or not readers are 
using logographic reading strategies would 
also be helpful. This could be done by 
giving the students a word reading test, and 
a non-word reading test (e.g., Woodcock, 
1987). If students can read cat and no, but 
not nat, then they are likely using a 
logographic strategy (Ehri, 1994). 
Identifying any correlation between 
Japanese students’ phonological awareness 
and their reading ability should be a major 
goal. If such a correlation exists, causality 
then becomes an issue. Research should 
then undertake to discover if instruction of 
phonological awareness improves the 
reading ability of Japanese students. Other 
questions for study might include 
correlations with pronunciation and with 
general English ability. 

Conclusion 

The importance of phonological awareness 
for Japanese high school students has long 
been overlooked. In the absence of any 
contrary evidence, it should be assumed that 
their relatively low levels of phonological 
awareness will likely hamper their ability to 
learn to read English effectively. While a 
great deal of research supports this 
conclusion in English LI reading, there is a 
pressing need for more research relevant to 
EFL reading. I hope that more attention 
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will be paid to this overlooked area of EFL 
both in research and in the classroom. 
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Phonological division 


Example 


word 


the feast was fantastic 


syllable 


the, feast, was, fan, tas, tic 


/onset, rime/ 


/Q, a/ /f, ist / /w, a zl If, asn/ It, aes / It, Ik/ 


/phoneme/ 


/Safistwozfaentaestlk/ 



Table 2 

Study participants 



Grade 


Classes 


n - 


Jr. 2 


2 


i 


Jr. 3 


0* 


0 


Sr. 1 


8 


6 


Sr. 2 


8 


6 


Sr. 3 


8 


5 


Total 


28 


20 



Note. *As the junior high program was only two years old, there 
were no third grade students when the study was conducted. 



Table 3 

Results by test type 



Type 


k 


M 


SD 


Onset/Rime Pattern 


7 


1.25 


1.6 


Rime elimination 


5 


1.15 


1.6 


Identify missing onset 


5 


1.30 


1.4 


Onset elimination 


5 


2.50 


0.9 


Identify non-rhyme 


5 


4.85 


0.4 


Produce rhyme 


4 


2.50 


1.4 


Count syllables 


6 


3.90 


0.9 


Phoneme isolation 


5 


0.60 


1.3 
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Table 4 

Average score by grade 



Grade 


M* 


M %* 


SD 


Jr. 1 


11.5 


31% 


2.10 


Jr. 2 


19.0 


51% 


N/A** 


Sr. 1 


9.3 


25% 


3.27 


Sr. 2 


12.2 


33% 


3.82 


! Sr. 3 ; 


15.4 


42% 


8.37 


Overall 


13.1 


35% 


5.20 



Note. * Scores do not include results of Identify non-rhyme section. 

**n=l 



Figure 1 . 

Kana chart representing phonemes with colours 

Note: For example, ka is half in red (for [k]) and half in black (for [a]). Charts for 

classroom use should use actual colours instead of colour words to represent the phonemes. 
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Japanese Students’ Academic Literacy in English 



Mayumi Fujioka, Indiana University 



Focusing on graduate students, this study examined areas of difficulty for native Japanese 
writers composing research papers in English. I also sought to investigate the writers’ 
processes in learning to write research papers in English. Data included interviews and 
writing samples collected from six participants who were education majors at an American 
university. I found that participants perceived difficulties in the following three areas: (1) 

rhetorical differences between English and Japanese which include (a) the type of information 
to be presented in the introduction and the conclusion and tight connections between these 
components and (b) redundancy problems; (2) audience awareness; and (3) organizing 
information from source materials. The study also found that participants learn to deal with 
these primarily through task engagement and interaction with others (e.g., professors, tutors, 
friends). Finally, I discuss the pedagogical implications for university English education in 
Japan. 
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Introduction 

With the increase of Japanese students 
studying in graduate schools in English- 
speaking countries, more needs to be known 
about their acquisition of advanced 
academic literacy in English. I focused on 
graduate students, and looked at areas of 
difficulty for native Japanese writers 
composing academic papers in English — 
especially difficulties associated with 
writing instruction in Japan and differences 
of rhetorical conventions between Japanese 
and English. I also examined how 
Japanese writers acquire the rhetorical 
conventions of academic writing in English 
and necessary skills to write research papers 
in English. In this study, I interpret 
examples of students’ commentaries in light 
of the relevant literature. 



Method 

Participants 

Six Japanese students, one male and five 
females, at an American university 
volunteered as participants in the study. 
They were all graduate students in 
education: four in comparative education, 

one in language education, and one in 
elementary education. Their ages ranged 
from early twenties to early thirties. All 
had completed their undergraduate degrees 
at Japanese universities and had obtained 
scores of 550 or above on TOEFL. 

Participants’ majors in Japan were as 
follows: two in English language and 

literature, one in German, one in political 
science, one in law, and one in special 
education. In Japan, the two English 
majors took English writing courses where 
they reported they had mainly learned to 
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write personal essays. They also wrote 
their graduation theses ( sotsuron ) in English, 
although they reported that the feedback 
they received from their thesis advisors 
mainly concerned content. The remaining 
four non-English majors in Japan took only 
general English courses ( ippan kyouyo ) 
where they mostly did readings. 

Data sources and analysis 
Data sources were open-ended interviews 
and writing samples (i.e., drafts, final 
submissions) of research papers which 
participants were currently producing for 
their graduate courses in education. 
Participants described what they had done to 
write their papers (e.g., reading sources, 
making outlines, writing drafts, consulting 
with their professors, tutors, friends, etc.) 
and reflected on their processes of learning 
to write research papers in English in Japan 
and in the U.S. All the interviews, which 
were conducted in Japanese, were audio- 
taped with the participants’ permission. 
Selected transcriptions of the interviews in 
Japanese and their English translations were 
checked by the participants for accuracy and 
additional comments. Recurring themes 
were identified across interviews, 
particularly the parts which illustrated 
participants’ processes of learning to write 
research papers in English, as well as 
difficulties they perceived in their learning 
processes. 

Findings 

Participants perceived difficulties in the 
following three areas: (1) rhetorical 

differences between English and Japanese 
which include (a) the type of information to 
be presented in the introduction and the 
conclusion or tight connections between 
these components and (b) problems with 
redundancy; (2) audience awareness; and (3) 
organizing information from source 
materials. 



1. Rhetorical differences between 
English and Japanese 
(a) Information included in and 
connections between the introduction 
and the conclusion 
This theme is related to contrastive 
rhetoric. Although Kubota (1997) has 
cautioned against stereotyping cultural 
conventions of writing, here 
characterizations of English and Japanese 
discourse practices are introduced due to 
their relevancy to the participants’ 
comments. 

Based on previous studies, Kobayashi 
and Rinnert (1996) contrasted some of 
the essential features of general discourse 
conventions in English and Japanese. 
They characterized overall movements of 
American discourse as “deductive” and 
Japanese discourse as “inductive.” 
According to Kobayashi and Rinnert, 
connections between an introduction and 
a conclusion are tighter in American 
discourse than Japanese discourse. In 
American discourse, a thesis or summary, 
which is stated in the introduction, is 
restated in the conclusion without new 
ideas. In Japanese discourse, the 
introduction includes a topic but the 
conclusion includes an indication of an 
ending point or expansion of ideas. 

One participant, Hiromi 1 characterized 
Japanese and English discourse 
conventions similar to Kobayashi and 
Rinnert. 

Hiromi (first-year master’s 
student) 

[In Japanese writing], you don’t 
understand what the author is trying 
to say without reading the 
conclusion. Also, the conclusion 
in Japanese is supposed to be a 
generation of new ideas or new 
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implications out of what you 
discuss. The introduction, “ki” [in 
ki-sho-ten-ketsu] is more like 
drawing people’s attention. It is 
not necessarily relevant to your 
main topic. The introduction in 
English is an outline of what you 
are going to discuss, and the 
conclusion is to paraphrase what 
you have discussed, not go beyond 
that ... At first, I didn’t know how 
to structure a research paper in 
English. While reading lots of 
journal articles in English, I came 
to realize the expected structures. 

Masayo, a second-year master’s 
student, also characterized the overall 
structure of English research papers as 
building discussions outlined in the 
introduction and summarizing the 
discussions in the conclusion. Like 
Hiromi, at first Masayo struggled with 
the expected structures of English 
research papers, particularly the 
introduction. However, she was now 
able to articulate the type of information 
to be presented in the introduction, such 
as a problem statement, literature review, 
and structure of the main argument. 
Masayo first learned these structures in a 
writing course she took in her first 
semester in the U.S. However, she 
considered this training basic and felt that 
she learned the expected structures 
through “reading journal articles and 
books” for graduate courses, a point 
which Hiromi also made. 

In contrast to Masayo, Jun perceived 
initial difficulty in writing appropriate 
conclusions. He had learned that 
English conclusions were basically 
summaries, whereas Japanese 
conclusions added new ideas. He also 
learned to tighten connections between 
the introduction and the conclusion in 
English research papers: 



Jun (second-year master’s 
student) 

I used to write the introduction first, 
which is a Japanese way of writing; 
in Japanese, you can start 
discussing something and gradually 
make what is being discussed 
understood. However, since the 
introduction and the conclusion are 
closely connected in English, I 
learned that it would be better to 
write the introduction last after 
finishing the rest of the paper. 

The strategy of writing the 
introduction last, which Jun learned by 
himself through experience, worked well 
for the research paper that he was writing 
during this study. He outlined and wrote 
the introduction based on the information 
which he presented in the rest of the 
paper. His feeling that his introduction 
was an effective overview of his paper 
was confirmed by his professor’s 
comment that his introduction was 
“excellent.” 

(a)Problems with redundancy 

Miki characterized her problems with 
English writing more globally. In Japan, 
MM’s professors commented that her 
English writing was “wordy.” In the 
U.S., her tendency toward redundancy 
was also noted by native-English- 
speaking friends who read her research 
papers. By redundancy, she did not 
mean simple repetition of words and 
phrases. Rather, she referred to 
repetition of the same idea and/or 
additions of ideas irrelevant to the main 
point. She related her problems to 
Japanese students in general: 

Miki (second -year doctoral 
student) 

Japanese writing style is 
characterized by such phrases as 
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beating around the bush, not 
concise, the point coming 
last ...When Japanese speakers 
write in English according to the 
Japanese writing styles, their 
writing looks redundant to native 
English speakers... In Japan, 

Japanese students generally do not 
learn to organize their ideas at the 
paragraph level but simply translate 
sentences in Japanese into English. 

So those characteristics would 
contribute to redundancy in English 
writing by Japanese speakers... 

Miki felt that her characterization of 
Japanese discourse as “beating around the 
bush” was confirmed when she read 
Kaplan’s work (1966) in which he 
characterized Oriental languages’ 
rhetorical patterns as “circular.” 

Miki believed that Japanese students’ 
problems with redundancy could be 
overcome by writing many research 
papers and receiving feedback from 
readers. In fact, she felt that she had 
been receiving fewer comments on 
redundancy from native English speakers 
as she gained experience writing research 
papers in English. 

2. Audience Awareness 
The second area of difficulty which 
participants perceived is audience 
awareness. The conception of audience 
in writing is a relevant topic for 
contrastive rhetoric. Hinds (1987) 
classified Japanese as a “reader- 
responsible language” and English as a 
“writer-responsible language.” 

According to Hinds, in Japanese, it is the 
reader’s responsibility to make 
connections between arguments and what 
the writer intends to say, whereas in 
English, the writer is responsible for 
providing the propositional structure and 
presenting his/her views clearly. In a 
related discussion, Carson (1992) 
reported that “Japanese students, 
socialized to value the ability of the 
listener/reader to understand, have 



developed the ability to read between the 
lines” (p. 54). 

The difference between reader/writer 
responsibilities seems to be illustrated in 
Yumiko ’s response to her American 
professor’s comments on her paper. He 
underlined and questioned some of her 
words and sentences, and told her to 
clarify them. When she saw her 
professor’s comments and markings, 
Yumiko felt that he had read her paper 
superficially and that a Japanese reader 
would make more effort to understand 
what she intended to say. She made 
cultural observations about roles of writer 
and reader: 

Yumiko (first-year master’s 
student) 

In Japanese writing, the strategy is 
how you can make your writing 
look difficult or how you can make 
the reader read between the lines ... 
However, in English, if the writer 
does not make himself or herself 
clear, readers do not try to 
understand. 

Recognizing possible differences in 
roles of writer and reader between 
English and Japanese, Yumiko felt that 
she had to learn to clarify her ideas in her 
English writing. 

Similar to Yumiko, Hiromi made 
cultural observations based on comments 
her professor had made on a previous 
research paper, requesting that she clarify, 
explain or elaborate points. 

Hiromi 

The reason I get a comment from 
Dr. Miller like “you need to 
develop this point further” is 
probably I assume that everyone 
shares the same assumption, that’s 
a Japanese way of 
thinking...Japanese people tend to 
think that “my assumption is the 
same as your assumption.” So if 
native English speakers read our 
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writing, we may sound like we skip 
or miss something in our flow of 
logic. 

Hiromi’s observations illustrate the 
point which Mok (1993) made about the 
high level of shared knowledge between 
the writer and the reader in Japanese texts. 
After realizing the need to raise her 
audience awareness, on her second paper 
for Professor Miller, Hiromi carefully 
checked whether she made herself clear 
enough and included all steps in the flow 
of ideas. 

Tomoko also perceived an initial lack 
of audience awareness, but attributed it to 
her lack of training in conceiving an 
audience in Japan. 

Tomoko (first-year master’s 
student) 

At Japanese schools, I mostly wrote 
“sakubun” (essays) in which 1 
expressed my personal thoughts 
and feelings freely and had never 
thought about a reader ... So in my 
first semester in the U.S., I had 
difficulty thinking about an 
audience for my research papers. 

My tutors [Americans] told me that 
I needed to explain and be specific 
so that the reader who did not have 
a background in my topic would 
understand. When I read my 
drafts again after 1 got their advice, 

I felt as if I were writing for myself, 
like I verbalized only three out of 
ten of my thoughts ... I really 
appreciated my tutors’ comments 
and advice. They made me 
develop a sense of audience for the 
first time. 

3. Organizing information from 
sources 

Tomoko also pointed out lack of 
training in writing from academic sources 
in Japan. She felt that Japanese students 
generally do not receive training in 
writing research papers based on multiple 



sources (e.g., books, journal articles), a 
skill necessary in U.S. study. She 
reported that her experience of writing a 
graduation thesis in Japan was not 
enough to learn to organize information 
from sources. 

Tomoko 

I feel I am not good at pulling 
together information from a wide 
source, and that may be a general 
tendency that Japanese have when 
they do research. Last semester 
[in my first semester in the U.S.], I 
had difficulty organizing 
information from the source 
materials to write research papers. 

I tried to write down what I got out 
of the sources in my notebook, but 
it was really inconvenient because 
you can’t change orders of ideas in 
the notebook. So this time I tried 
using index cards. With the index 
cards, it was easier for me to find 
information that I was going to use 
for my paper. 

Implications for university English 
Education in Japan 2 
This study found three areas of difficulty 
Japanese students perceive in learning to 
write research papers in English: (1) 

rhetorical differences between English and 
Japanese which include (a) information to be 
included in and connections between the 
introduction and the conclusion; (b) 
redundancy problems; (2) audience 
awareness; and (3) organizing information 
from sources. The study also found that 
participants learn to deal with these 
primarily through task engagement and 
interactions with others. They used 
published articles as “models” (see Leki, 
1995 for a similar finding) to learn the 
expected structures of research papers; 
reflected on the feedback from professors, 
tutors and friends on their papers and tried to 
overcome their problems (e.g., redundancy, 
lack of audience awareness); and developed 
effective strategies (e.g., writing the 
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introduction last, using index cards). 

These findings have the following 
implications for university English 
education in Japan. First, in order to better 
prepare Japanese students who plan to study 
in English-speaking countries, more 
opportunities should be provided for 
students to read and write academic texts in 
English. Since Japanese students from a 
variety of academic majors are expected to 
study in English-speaking countries, such 
opportunities should be provided for non- 
English majors as well as English majors. 
Second, specific training should be provided 
on possible differences in rhetorical 
structures between Japanese and English 
(see Mok, 1993; Kimball, 1996), the 
expected structures of research papers in 
English, awareness of the reader’s needs, 
strategies to better approach academic 
reading and writing tasks in English, and 
other techniques to succeed in academic 
English. 

Notes 

1. All names are pseudonyms. 

2. As the data show, participants’ 
observations of English and Japanese 
discourse conventions raise various 
issues beyond the focus of this paper, 
such as comparison of different levels of 
genres (research papers in English and 
general writing in Japanese), as well as 
the possibility of oversimplification of 
discourse practices of both languages. 
These issues will be discussed in a later 



paper. 
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Empowerment and Unionization: Reason, Application and 

Effect 

Michael H. Fox, Hyogo College 
Bill Holden, Hokuriku University 
Farrell Cleary, Prefecture! University of Kumamoto 
John McLaughlin, Kanagawa Prefecture! College of Foreign Studies 

In this paper, we look at the changing conditions of employment security during the economic 
recession in Japan. We argue that teachers in higher education need to protect themselves 
through unionization. Although Japan offers an extensive range of public services to the 
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individual worker, judicial process without political support is costly and uncertain. Unions 
can help negotiate better conditions for their members and help protect employment rights. 
Taking the Kumamoto Prefectural University case as an example, we show that union support 
can be of particular advantage for teachers at public universities. We conclude by 
questioning to what extent JALT should take a proactive role on behalf of the association's 
members. 
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Introduction 

The Japan which will soon enter a new 
century is considerably different from the 
country of 20 years ago. In 1980, it was 
considered the masterpiece of industrial 
development, a miracle of political economy. 
For the next 15 years, it continued to grow 
rich and welcome new people and ideas. 

This all ended with the burst of the over- 
inflated bubble economy: The collapse of 

the banking and financial sectors and the 
tremendous loss of investments in the Asian 
crisis have since fueled a conservative 
backlash driven by economic considerations. 

This slump has also influenced the 
educational sector. Corporations are 
attempting to co-opt and commercialize 
higher education; national and public 
universities have been shedding foreign staff. 
Many experts believe that the economy has 
not yet bottomed out, and that the socio- 
cultural effects of the recession will become 
more severe for educators. It is for this 
reason that “empowerment,” long a central 
concern of the United Nations and human 
rights circles, has become an important 
theme in tertiary education. In this paper, 
we examine empowerment from the political 
perspective of unionization where 
individuals can join together to protect their 
common interests and rights. More 



specifically, we consider the reasons, 
application and effects of empowerment in 
terms of unionization for those employed in 
higher education. 

Why unionization: Where law is not 

enough. 

What can be done when conflicts occur in 
the workplace? In a country where 
overtime is normal time and death from 
karoushi (overwork) is less than alarming, 
are there any organs charged with regulating 
the workplace? Though appearances may 
indicate otherwise, Japan offers an extensive 
array of public services to the individual 
worker. McLaughlin (1998) gives a 
detailed report of these offices. They 
include the Labor Administration Offices 
( rousei jimusho ), and the Prefectural Labor 
Standards Office ( roudou kijun kantokusho). 
Yet, they remain difficult to navigate. 
McLaughlin concludes that a labor union is 
the best way to negotiate conflicts in higher 
education and to seek redress for Japanese 
or foreigner alike. This is because the law 
alone is often not enough to win a case; in 
Japan, political backing is frequently 
indispensable. 

Japan has a detailed and accessible body 
of labor laws (Sugeno, 1992). It also has a 
judiciary with ample experience in labor 
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cases. Judicial process, though, takes 
much time and, at best, should be considered 
a last chance option (Haley, 1994). At the 
same time, unions deal with conflict and 
complaint on a daily basis. No matter what 
conceptions of human rights, workers’ rights 
or due process of the law one holds, any 
labor dispute is ultimately a political one — a 
struggle for power — between worker and 
employer. From a union perspective, 
political power is gained, for the most part, 
by organizing into larger groups which 
empower the individual. The most 
important action a union takes is negotiate 
on behalf of its members. An employer 
may refuse to negotiate with the union, but 
in the face of strong backing, this is often 
unwise. It is vital to remember, however, 
that in the world of “politics” compromises 
are inevitable. To a union, a settlement is 
better than holding out for all or nothing 
because one’s principles have been violated. 

Who is eligible to join a union? Union 
membership is accessible to all regardless of 
category, gender, or nationality. Most 
union organizers would prefer that teachers 
form a branch at their workplace no matter 
how small. NUGW (National Union of 
General Workers) Tokyo South, for instance, 
requires a minimum of three people to form 
a branch. Forming a branch makes it easier 
to get support from other branches for 
campaigns and demonstrations; it also 
makes it less difficult for the union to make 
appeals and present demands to the 
management. 

The most important way a union can help 
teachers in higher education is through 
activating its network for political tactics by, 
for example, attending demonstrations in 
front of workplaces; sponsoring protest 
postcard campaigns or collecting signatures 
on petitions to present to employers; and, 
gathering letters of support from the leaders 
of other teachers unions affiliated in the 
same labor federation, or even in different 
federations. There are several large 
umbrella federations: NUGW is affiliated 

with Zenrokyo, perhaps the most progressive 
federation, and the only one that actively 



organizes foreign workers. Many unions 
join in coalitions to lobby the Diet and 
government Ministries for the rights of 
foreign workers, limited-term contract 
workers, women and part-time workers and 
against current proposals by the LDP 
(Liberal Democratic Party) to weaken the 
Labor Standards Act. Considering that 
foreign residents have almost no 
representation at the various levels of 
government in Japan, with the exception of a 
few municipal advisory councils, joining a 
union and supporting the progressive strands 
of the labor movement are two of the best 
ways to become politically active, for 
foreigner or Japanese alike. Whatever 
one’s view of law or politics, it must be 
remembered that human rights are neither 
endowed nor enforced by heaven, but exist 
only insofar as they are actively exercised. 

Unionization at universities: Private vs. 

public 

The benefits of faculty unionization at 
private universities have been well 
researched. Olinger (1996) and Holden 
(1997) provide a detailed case study of how 
a newly created college attempted to ride 
roughshod over its faculty in total disregard 
of labor law and human decency. 
Unionization not only led to empowerment; 
it also attracted governmental attention and 
stem warnings from Monbusho. In that 
case, the final result was employment 
stability and peace of mind for both staff and 
students. 

No such studies exist for public 
universities. The difference between 
public and private is quite acute: Private 

universities may be owned by an individual, 
a family, or a partnership, but public and 
national institutions are owned and managed 
by the state. Faculty at these public 
institutions are employed as civil servants 
(kokka komuiri) and subject to the Law 
regarding Public Officials, which serves 
many purposes. One of these is to curtail 
involvement in political action at odds with 
the status quo; this law includes strict 
guidelines on the permissible degree of 
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unionization in public institutions. 

What does this mean for the foreign 
national employed at a public university? 

In order to become a civil servant, one must 
be a Japanese citizen. Until 1982, non- 
Japanese could not be employed under equal 
status with their colleagues. 1982 saw the 
passing of the Special Provisory Law for 
Employment of Foreign Faculty at National 
and Public Institutions permitting non- 
Japanese to be employed under the similiar 
status of full time lecturer ( sennin koushi), 
associate professor (jokyouju ) and professor 
( kyouju ) rather than in marginal categories 
such as “foreign lecturer.” However, many 
universities ignore these legal provisions 
and continue to classify foreign faculty 
under other nomenclature. 

“Academic apartheid” 

In the last few years many national 
institutions have obeyed Monbusho 
initiative and sacked existing foreign faculty, 
replacing them with younger (and therefore 
cheaper) foreign staff or domestic long-term 
faculty. Labeled as “academic apartheid” 
by Hall (1997), this policy has been 
elucidated by Freeman (1996) and Shiina 
(1995). Foreign staff at national and 
public universities who are employed under 
separate arbitrary categories are isolated 
with no chance of union support. For those 
threatened with dismissal, legal remedy is 
possible, though unadvisable, since such 
universities are an appendage of the 
government. Suing a public university is 
thus akin to suing the state, and over 90% of 
such cases end in defeat. In the face of 
such overwhelming odds, several foreign 
faculty, encouraged by one instructor’s 
battle and defeat in Okinawa (Aldwinckle, 
1998), recently formed a union to strengthen 
their positions when their employer 
threatened their job security. Their story 
follows. 

The Kumamoto Prefectural University 
case: Background 

The Prefectural University of Kumamoto 
(PUK), formerly Kumamoto Prefectural 



Women’s College, assumed its present status 
in 1992. It employs 11 foreign faculty out 
of a total staff of around 90. On October 2 
1998, six of the 11 foreign faculty received 
letters stating that their contracts would not 
be renewed for the following year. The 
President, Takashi Teshima, announced the 
termination of employing foreign faculty as 
“special, irregular, part-time lecturers.” 

These six irregular, foreign lecturers would 
be replaced by a regular and mixed part-time 
positions. Showing twisted logic, the 
President claimed that he was assuaging 
existing claims by abolishing the “irregular” 
way of employing full-time foreign 
faculty — who had always asked for 
“regular” (joukin ) posts — adding that they 
would be free to apply for the newly created 
posts. 

What lead to one of the largest purges of 
foreign faculty in post-war history? In 
1993, the Kumamoto Women’s University, 
in accordance with prefectural directive, 
asked its nine foreign faculty to sign Letters 
of Acceptance of Appointment as sennin 
kyouin (“full-time faculty members” in the 
translation supplied by the employer) in the 
new university (PUK). The letters were 
addressed to the Governor of Kumamoto 
Prefecture. However, upon arriving for 
work on April 1, 1994, four of these staff 
were presented with documents declaring 
their status as “part-time, special irregular, 
Foreign Teachers”. For three years these 
people (joined by some of those who were 
hired in 1995 and 1996) refused to sign the 
“part-time” contracts and repeatedly asked 
for contracts which matched previous 
promises and reflected the weight of a full- 
time occupation. 

One day, a sense of alarm struck the 
administration when documents relating to 
the case were released by the Kumamoto 
Prefectural Administration. These 
documents show clearly that the university 
reported to the Ministry of Education that it 
was employing all its foreign teachers as 
full-time faculty members with the ranks of 
professor (kyouju), associate professor 
(jokyouju), or lecturer (koushi). The four 
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“special irregular Foreign Teachers” were 
reported as lecturers. Prefectural officials 
and senior staff at the university have 
continually emphasized the differences 
between those foreign teachers with 
“regular” ranks (professor and lecturer) and 
those who were mere “foreign teachers.” 
Needless to say, the exposure of these 
documents confirms a different story. 

This Lewis Carroll-like tendency of the 
university to bend words and people 
according to whim led the foreign faculty to 
take the unusual step of actively protesting 
discrimination within the university. In 
response to institutional resistance, the 
foreign faculty sought legal advice and 
formed a union in 1997. As the university 
adamantly refused to negotiate, three 
members of the new union held a one-day 
strike on June 24, 1998. Several months 
later, on November 19, 1998, the Kumamoto 
General Union, affiliated with the National 
Union of General Workers (National 
Workers Council), submitted a “claim” 

( moshitate ) to the Kumamoto Labour 
Commission in which they accused the 
Prefecture and the University of unfair 
labour practices: specifically, “union- 

busting, refusal to negotiate, and the 
worsening of labour conditions” — all of 
which are in breach of labour laws. 

Forming a union brought an immediate 
effect. Most importantly, it instituted a 
recognized legal framework which was 
immediately taken more seriously by the 
university and the prefecture than at anytime 
during the previous years. Until then, 
foreign staff had consisted, during the 
previous three and a half years, of an 
amorphous group that engaged the 
administration in endless buck passing and 
blaming. With the formation of the union, 
the university suddenly stepped forward and 
accepted responsibility. The 
administration’s scapegoats of the previous 
three years, the Ministry of Education and 
the Prefecture, suddenly disappeared, and 
the President admitted that key decisions 
had been made at the university level. 

Now, rather than regretting these decisions, 



he defended them as “appropriate.” 

A measure of success 
The union formed at PUK had a clear 
objective: the achievement of parity 

between foreign and Japanese staff. But 
what is the ultimate measure of success or 
failure in such a venture, when the weak 
stand against the strong? Even without 
achieving its goal, the unionized faculty 
have reaped several rewards in a long 
struggle. First among these has been to 
increase awareness of the situation of 
foreign faculty among Japanese in 
Kumamoto and throughout the country. It 
has become increasingly difficult for 
Japanese staff and colleagues at the PUK to 
plead ignorance of the situation in response 
to calls for help. Secondly, the events in 
Kumamoto have served notice on public 
universities throughout Japan that their 
foreign staff will not acquiesce in 
discriminatory treatment. Many Japanese 
professors, with impeccable liberal 
credentials, appear honestly to believe the 
foreign staff are happy with their contracts 
because they never hear any complaints. 

As a result of unionization efforts, PUK 
faculty have come to realize that the silence 
is often motivated by fear rather than 
satisfaction. 

In a broader sense, the psychological 
rewards have been priceless. In response to 
the question “Has it been worth it?”, the 
foreign staff answer with a resounding 
“yes.” The camaraderie, the help garnered 
from the union, from the support group, the 
publicity received in the newspapers — all 
these have made the long hard work into a 
rewarding life experience. Even without a 
clear victory, if other faculty learn from this 
experience it is clearly an achievement. 

The foreign lecturers all concur that 
speaking openly and without fear about their 
situation for five years has been the greatest 
reward. 

Faculty empowerment: Looking to the 

future 

The Kumamoto case and the dismissal of 
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foreign faculty at many other universities 
have taken quite a spotlight in these 
tumultuous 1990s. The financial boom of 
the 1980s, which made Japan appear 
generous and intent on 
“Internationalization”, is clearly over. The 
institution of Ninkisei contracts and their 
anticipated effects, for better or worse, will 
only further marginalize non-Japanese 
nationals. As the political and economic 
environment increasingly shifts to the right, 
the Ministry of Education and critics of the 
educational system will continue to co-opt 
and commercialize universities, historically 
perceived as a threat or challenge to the state 
(Horio, 1988). Those who seek a 
livelihood as professional educators at 
private, but especially at public, universities 
may be subject to termination upon some 
whim and without legal recourse. 

Over the last two years, several matters 
have become increasingly clear about the 
structure of national and public universities. 
The first is that the Japanese government 
and the Ministry of Education are not going 
to respond unless pushed much harder than 
they have been so far. The degree of 
control over the media which the 
government indirectly exercises and the 
natural tendency toward obedience to 
authority and self-censorship suggest that 
cases like PUK or the Gallagher case should 
be also taken overseas where they may be 
exposed freely and opened to gaiatsu. 

From such a perspective, the following are 
some possible measures to rectify the 
situation: 

• Sources of employment information 
overseas (e.g., The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, TESOL Placement 
Services) and on the web which 
accept advertising from universities 
practicing discrimination in hiring 
and/or tenuring should be made aware 
of the current situation and 
encouraged not to accept further 
advertising from these institutions. 

• Home governments of individuals 
affected adversely by institutionalized 



discrimination should be notified and 
urged to make this practice public 
knowledge in the hope that foreign 
governments will take a firm line on 
the issue. 

• Individuals employed on limited-term 
contracts or under conditions which 
differ significantly from their 
Japanese colleagues and who have no 
realistic hope of obtaining the same 
working conditions should censure 
their institutions so that potential 
employees are made aware of the 
situation. For more information, see 
[http://www.voicenet.co.jp/ 
-davald/blacklist.html]. 

• University TESOL programs world- 
wide should be apprised of the 
racially-motivated denial of equal 
employment opportunities at Japanese 
institutions and urged to make their 
graduates aware that should they 
choose to seek employment in Japan 
they will be almost certain to face 
discrimination on the basis of their 
nationality. 

• Instructors should seek to find 
common cause and ally themselves 
with Korean, Chinese and other 
minorities in fighting institutionalized 
discrimination by the Japanese 
government. A major reason for 
denied equal opportunity is the 
government’s disdain of minorities 
entering into careers in public service. 
This will contribute to a more 
pluralistic society, and the much 
vaunted “kokusaika.” 

The role of JALT 

The purpose of any academic association is 
to advance society through research and 
education. JALT, the largest association of 
its kind in Asia, and a member of the Japan 
Science Council, has a vested interest in 
advancing language education in Japan and 
throughout the world. One purpose of 
language education is to expand the borders 
of the mind through word and thought. 

When institutionalized power attempts to 
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constrain or curtail this purpose, and the 
livelihood of its members, we argue that 
JALT should make an unequivocal and 
public statement of its position on the issue 
of foreign faculty at public universities. It 
should gather signatures in support of a 
resolution, and present it to the Ministry of 
Education, as well as to all national and 
private universities and colleges. The 
responsibility of JALT extends beyond the 
walls of the classroom. We assert that, as 
an academic association, JALT has the right 
and the responsibility to speak out actively 
for the welfare of its members in the field. 
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The Function of Logical Modals in Scientific Writing 

Atsuko K. Yamazald and Motoko Shimizu, Nippon Institute of Technology 

We conducted a study to identify how much certainty scientists contribute to modal verbs in 
scientific papers. Scientists who were native and non-native speakers of English were asked 
to indicate how much certainty they attribute to modals and non-modal verbs in English 
chemistry reports. The certainties obtained for might and may from the native speakers were 
close, and a t-test between them concluded no significant difference ( t = 1.105, df- 70, p = 
0.27). However, the same analysis of data from non-native subjects has clearly shown that 
the non-native scientists regarded might as conveying less certainty than may (t = 4.466, df= 
52, p < 0.001). This difference may be attributed to English grammar books which state that 
might express certainty. The results suggest that ESL/EFL teachers should be aware of the 
importance of teaching modal verbs associated with their socio-pragmatic functions. 
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Introduction 

Language used in science is required to 
reflect the precise and objective nature of 
science, and scientists need to pay attention 
to the function of words when expressing 
their logic. When using such modal verbs 
as must, may, could, might and should in 
research papers, the epistemic modality 
expressed with these auxiliary verbs can 
play an important role in expressing 
certainty or possibility toward findings and 
hypotheses. The scientist, therefore, needs 
to carefully select an appropriate modal verb 
in order to convey precisely his/her idea to 
the reader. English grammar books for 
scientists often advise that the use of such 
modal verbs as may, might and could should 
be avoided in scientific writing (Harada 
1994; Yamamoto & Fukutake 1995). 
However, many scientists feel that it is 
necessary to use these modals to express 
inference in their papers, since nothing is 
100% certain in science and inference is an 
important part of scientific research. In 
summarizing empirical studies on hedging 
in scientific discourse, Hyland (1994) points 
out the frequent occurrence of modal verbs 
in academic writing. Harada’s survey 
(1994) also shows that scientists often use 
modal verbs to express conjecture in their 
research papers. In her study of medical 
English abstracts, Salager-Meyer (1992) 
provides evidence that modal verbs are 
frequently used in the data synthesis, 
conclusion and recommendation sections. 

The use of modal verbs in general 
English has been studied by many linguists 
(Jesperson 1964; Palmer 1968; Quirk, 
Greenbaum, Leech & Svartvik, 1985). 
Halliday (1985) gives a diagram showing 
probabilities expressed with propositions. 
This diagram rates must as carrying the 
highest probability among modal verbs. In 
the use of modals to express certainty or 



probability, Celce- Murcia and Larsen- 
Freeman (1983) have established a hierarchy 
which rates will as having the highest degree 
of certainty, followed by must, should, may, 
with could and might as having the lowest 
certainty. They also note that the degrees 
of probability expressed by these modals are 
not necessarily equidistant: There is a 

smaller gap between may (also could) and 
might than between may and should in their 
probability scale. This applies when the 
modals are used affirmatively (Celce-Murcia 
& Larsen- Freeman, 1983). In comparing 
may and might in terms of their functions, 
Quirk, Greenbaum, Leech and Svartvik 
(1985) also note that might is used to 
express less certainty. 

The use of these modals in scientific 
writing has been examined by Huddleston 
(1971). He concludes that may is often 
used to express uncertainty or possibility; 
might is an “unreal” counterpart to may 
regarding certainty/possibility; and must 
expresses something necessarily true 
(Huddleston, 1971). The use of modal 
verbs as hedging devices in scientific 
writing has been discussed by many 
researchers (Adams 1984, Hyland 1994). 
Hyland (1994) claims that modals appear to 
be typical devices for expressing hedging in 
scientific writing. Although the epistemic 
modality for the modals has been 
qualitatively measured in scientific writing 
(Salager-Meyer, 1992), how much 
certainty/possibility each modal verb carries 
has rarely been quantified according to their 
empirical uses in scientific writing. It is 
therefore important to establish a set of 
quantitative criteria for the epistemic uses of 
modal verbs in scientific writing. 

In this study, we conducted a survey to 
examine the epistemic uses of modal verbs 
such as must, may and might in scientific 
writing. The study focused on the degree 
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of certainty attributed to each modal verb by 
scientists who were either native or non- 
native speakers of English. We will 
present the statistically analyzed results of 
the survey, along with the interpretation of 
the results from pragmatic aspects of modal 
verbs. Finally, we will consider 
implications for teaching. 

Method 

Subjects 

We divided the subjects into two groups 
according to whether the individual was a 
native or non-native speaker of English. 

The group of native speakers consisted of 71 
natural scientists involved in chemical, 
physical, biological or meteorological 
research at universities or companies in 
California, Minnesota and New York State. 
They ranged from 27 to 65 years of age, and 
had presented their own research papers at 
least once within the last three years. 
Fifty-nine of them (84.3%) were male. 

The subject group comprising non-native 
speakers consisted of 53 male scientists 
involved in chemical, physical, medical, 
meteorological or oceanographic research at 
universities. The subjects’ first language 
was Japanese, and their ages ranged from 30 
to 58. All of the subjects had published at 
least one research paper of their own in 
English within the last three years. 

Procedure 

The subjects were given a questionnaire 
which contained six different brief passages 
from chemical research reports. They were 
asked to show how much certainty they 
thought the author of each paragraph had 
toward his/her findings stated in the final 
sentence of the paragraph. The certainty 
was indicated by placing an “X” on a 
percentage scale ranging from 0 to 100 %. 

The questionnaires were presented in four 
formats (Format I through IV) of six 
paragraphs each. The six paragraphs were 
taken from the concluding parts of abstracts 
in “Chemical Abstracts ,” 1980, and 
modified to consist of three to five sentences 
for this study. The first and the sixth 



paragraphs were exactly the same in all four 
formats, and were added to the 
questionnaires as distracter paragraphs. 

The second, third, fourth and fifth 
paragraphs were the same in all formats, 
except for the last sentence. The last 
sentence of each paragraph had a different 
modal or non-modal verb in each format. 
From the second to the fifth paragraph, the 
sentences did not contain any words 
indicating certainty except for the modal 
verbs. 

Data analysis 

Data sets obtained from the native and non- 
native subjects were treated using the same 
statistical analysis from The Number 
Cruncher Statistical System v. 5.6 (Hintze, 
1990). In order to examine whether the 
degree of certainty given to each modal or 
non-modal verb differed according to the 
contents of the four paragraphs (paragraphs 
2 through 5), a one-way analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) was computed among the 
paragraphs for each modal verb and the non- 
modal verbs for both data sets. In addition, 
t-tests were performed between the non- 
modal verbs and each of the modals; 
between must and may, between must and 
might] and, between may and might. The 
purpose was to see if a significant difference 
existed between any of these pairs in terms 
of the degree of certainty attributed to them 
by both the native and non-native subjects. 

Results 

For both data sets obtained from the native 
and non-native subjects, the results of 
ANOVA showed no significant differences 
among the four paragraphs for each modal 
and non-modal verb. Since the only 
treatment for each paragraph was the use of 
modal verbs and the non-existence of 
modals in the final sentences, the degree of 
certainty rated in the paragraphs can thus be 
regarded as the degree of certainty given to 
each modal or non-modal verb. 

The averages for certainties attributed to 
the verbs by the native and non-native 
subjects showed the same hierarchical order 
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for the modals and the non-modals. The 
non-modals obtained the highest degree of 
certainty (native: M = 82.3%, non-native: M 
= 89.2%), and must was rated as the second 
most certain (native: M = 75.4%, non-native: 
M = 85%). Next was may (native: M = 
44%, non-native: M = 57.2%), with might 
having the lowest degree of certainty 
(native: M = 41.7%, non-native: M = 50.3%) 
given by the native and non-native subjects. 
In addition, a very significant difference was 
obtained between the non- modal verbs and 
each modal, between must and may, and 
between must and might in t-tests conducted 
between these pairs, for both the native and 
non-native subjects. However, the result of 
the t-tests between may and might showed 
no significant difference ( t = 1.105 , df= 70 , 
p = 0.27) for the native speakers; 49.3% of 
the native subjects attributed higher 
certainty to might than to may. On the 
other hand, the same test performed for the 
non-native subjects exhibited a significant 
difference between may and might ( t = 4.466, 
df= 52, p< 0.001). 

Discussion 

According to the results expressed in 
percentages, the non-modal verbs, must, may 
and might can be ordered from highest 
degree of certainty to lowest for both the 
native and non-native scientists. Although 
statistical analysis for the native speaker 
scientists shows that the certainties carried 
by may and might were not clearly 
distinguishable, the non-native subjects 
clearly differentiated between may and 
might in terms of the certainties the modals 
carry. The non-native subjects also 
attributed much higher certainties to must 
than did the native subjects. 

The significance of this study can be 
found in the results which show there is no 
statistical difference between may and might 
in terms of certainties attributed by the 
native subjects; nearly 50% of the native 
subjects attributed higher certainty to might 
than to may. On the other hand, the non- 
native subjects felt that may expressed 
significantly higher certainty than might. 



Many English grammar books, including 
those for non-native speakers of English, 
suggest that might express certainty than 
may. In particular, many books for non- 
native speakers (Hyodo 1993; The JACET 
Committee on Teaching Materials, 1996; 
Yamamoto & Fukutake, 1995) mention that 
might expresses weaker conjecture in 
comparison with may. Also, such texts 
often note that must is used to express 
inevitability or strong certainty, without 
giving any clear comparison of must with 
non-modals (Harada 1994; The JACET 
Committee on Teaching Materials, 1996). 
This kind of description of must tends to 
give the impression that a sentence with 
must expresses higher certainty than one 
without any modals; this may in part be the 
reason why the non-native subjects lent 
higher certainty to must. However, the 
results in this study suggest that scientists 
who are native speakers of English attribute 
more certainty to a sentence without modal 
verbs than to one containing must, as 
described in Halliday (1985). If a non- 
native scientist uses a modal verb to express 
his/her inference in the way that he/she has 
learned from the non-sociopragmatic aspects 
described in the above books, a discrepancy 
could exist between the certainty that he/she 
wanted to show and the certainty that the 
reader infers from the modal verb. 

Hinkel (1995) mentions the 
importance of teaching modal verbs by 
their pragmatic functions, rather than 
by their grammatical contexts only. 

Many studies, including Hinkel’s, note 
that modal verbs can reflect non-native 
speakers’ cultural and language 
backgrounds to the degree that they 
tend to use modals in contexts different 
from ones in which native English 
speakers use them (Cook, 1978; 

DeGarrico, 1986; Gibbs, 1990). For a 
non-native learner, acquiring the 
pragmatic meaning of a modal verb 
takes time since it often depends on the 
connotations held by a society or 
community where the language is 
spoken. The acquiring process can be 
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more difficult when the non-native 
speaker is learning English in his/her 
first language environment. 

Conclusion 

The results of this study suggest that 
ESL/EFL teachers should also note the 
sociolinguistic norm of the community 
where the learner intends to use English. 

We believe that the comparison of results 
between native and non-native subjects will 
help quantitatively identify problems that 
learners tend to experience in the pragmatic 
use of modal verbs. Also, the comparison 
should give more opportunities for teachers 
to be aware of how students use the modal 
verbs in their pragmatic contexts. 
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Translating Questionnaires from English 
into Japanese: Is It Valid? 

Dale Griffee, Seigakuin University 

Currently questionnaire instruments account for a large proportion of educational research. 
This widespread use of questionnaire instruments makes questionnaire validity an important 
issue. The purpose of this paper is to argue and give evidence for the thesis that if teachers 
engaging in questionnaire research translate questionnaire items from one language (in this 
case, English) into another language (in this case, Japanese), they cannot assume that the 
translated items are valid simply by having been translated. Even if the original 
questionnaire items were validated, this does not change the situation because validity is 
context specific and is not an abstract notion that transfers from one instrument to another. I 
want to argue against the assumption that a questionnaire written in English and then 
translated into Japanese results in an equivalent instrument. My point is not only must the 
original questionnaire items be validated, but the translated questionnaire items must also be 
validated. 
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Introduction 

Some researchers (Shimizu, 1995; Widdows 
& Voller, 1991) have made statistical 
inferences based on questionnaire items 
which were written originally in English, 
and then translated into Japanese. Neither 
of these studies gave reasons for the 
translation, although we can suppose that 
they did so to ensure item comprehension by 
the Japanese participants in their studies. 

The idea that translation of items from LI to 
L2 enables comprehension by L2 native 
speakers is probably a widely held belief. 
For example, one colleague who read an 
earlier draft of this article pointed out that it 
seemed intuitively obvious that translation 
would be beneficial for some students. In 
both papers cited above, the translated 
instruments were aimed at making 



inferences about students’ needs or attitudes. 
Widdows and Voller wanted to know if their 
Japanese students’ needs were being met by 
traditional teaching methods, and Shimizu 
wanted to know if her students had different 
attitudes toward Japanese teachers of 
English as opposed to foreign teachers of 
English. 

Research such as that cited above raises 
the question of what it means for an 
instrument to have been validated. Put 
simply, to validate an instrument such as an 
achievement test or a questionnaire at least 
three things have to be done (for a more 
complete description see Griffee, 1997). 
First, the construct underlying the 
questionnaire items has to be defined, which 
is to say “before developing a test of any 
construct, one should clearly and explicitly 
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express what one wants to test” (Most & 
Zeidner, 1995, p. 482). Second, the 
questionnaire must be piloted to show how 
the items perform. This requires data 
analysis including evidence to what extent 
the instrument has reliability (Griffee, 1996). 
Third, after the administration, the test 
maker has to provide evidence showing how 
well the test is measuring the stated 
construct (Brown, 1988, p.101). In this 
paper, I wish to raise two questions, present 
evidence from the literature regarding the 
problems of translation, and finally offer a 
practical alternative solution. 

Two questions 

The first question has to do with the 
validation of the original test instrument 
items, and the second question has to do 
with the validation of the translated 
document. I will refer to the original 
English instrument as the E-doc and the 
resulting Japanese translation instrument as 
the J-doc. I will use the terms “test,” 
“instrument,” and “questionnaire” 
interchangeably. 

The first question is, was the E-doc 
validated? In the two studies previously 
cited, the constructs underlying the 
questionnaire were not defined, no reliability 
information was provided, and no evidence 
was provided to show that the instruments 
were measuring the constructs. This is not 
unusual in the field of TESOL in general, 
and in Japan in particular. As far as I know, 
no article reporting questionnaire data in The 
Language Teacher has ever reported 
adequate validation information. In the 
two studies cited above, the translation 
could not be valid since the original English 
language instrument on which it was based 
was not validated. The answer to the first 
question is, therefore, no. 

The second question is, was the J-doc 
validated? I want to argue that the 
translated J-doc becomes a new instrument 
in itself and has to be revalidated as a 
separate instrument. Even if the E-doc had 
been validated, the validation does not 
automatically carry over to the J-doc. We 



have to have additional evidence that the J- 
doc is measuring what it purports to be 
measuring. The mere fact that the students 
speak the Japanese language (ignoring the 
issue of foreign students in Japan) as their 
LI and that the J-doc has been translated 
into the Japanese language is not enough to 
ensure validation. For example, if you are 
a native English speaker, you can ask 
yourself two questions. The first question 
is: Have you ever read an English sentence 

which was translated from Japanese (or 
another language) into English and been left 
wondering what it was trying to say? The 
second question is: Have you ever read an 

English sentence written originally in 
English by a writer you knew to be an 
English LI writer and still been left 
wondering what it meant? Most English 
native speakers can answer yes to both 
questions. That this is the case is exactly 
why validation information is required in the 
first place. Even if the J-doc had been 
written originally in Japanese by a Japanese 
LI writer, it would still require validation 
evidence. 

Evidence from the literature 
Is it possible for test items to be validly 
translated? Many societies acknowledge, 
and in some cases, revere certain translated 
documents. Without translation, Christians 
would not have access to their scriptures, 
and the world would be without the 
understandings and wisdom supplied by 
classical thinkers such as Plato and Aristotle. 
In the modem era, bookstores regularly sell 
translated documents such as philosophical 
essays, novels, and poetry. While it is not 
my intention to call this practice into 
question, even here, things are not as 
obvious as they might first appear. Miller 
(1992) considers translation in the sense 
mentioned above, and mentions four 
problems encountered by virtually all 
translators: (a) the syntax of one language 

has no equivalent in another language; (b) 
words in one language do not have exact 
meanings in another language; (c) a word in 
one language has a spread of meanings that 
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does not cover the spread of meanings in 
another language; and (d) words that can be 
used figuratively in one language cannot be 
used figuratively in another language. 

Miller concludes: 

Anyone who has translated will know 
the odd experience of being able to 
read and understand the original 
perfectly, as well as having native 
mastery of the target language, but of 
running constantly into unexpected 
and perhaps even insuperable 
difficulties in trying to turn the source 
text into the target language. The 
arrow keeps going awry and missing 
the target. (1992, p. 124) 

It is, however, one thing to read a translated 
novel and another thing to read a translated 
questionnaire item. 

Supposing that the E-doc were validated, 
what then? Widdows and Voller conducted 
a needs analysis in which they had translated 
a questionnaire asking students about their 
teaching and learning preferences. They 
wanted to know the extent to which students 
were satisfied with the teaching style they 
were exposed to in their classrooms. 
Widdows and Voller themselves suggest the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of a valid 
translation. They state, “It is interesting to 
note that certain concepts quite fundamental 
to current EFL methodology proved 
impossible to render into straightforward 
Japanese” (1991, p. 128). They add that 
another difficulty arose from Japanese 
cultural understanding of learning styles. 

One item wanted to know if the student 
learned better when the teacher took an 
interest in them as a person. The problem 
was with the word “interest” because they 
found “it was impossible to eradicate 
entirely the connotation of sexual interest in 
the Japanese version” (Widdows & Voller, 
1991, p. 128). 

In addition to the problems of translation, 
I turn to the results of two empirical studies 
which suggest that questionnaire items 
written in different languages carry different 



meanings, which raises serious problems 
with translation as a way of ensuring 
meaning. Yoshida (1990) conducted an 
experiment with second language learners 
(Japanese returnees who had lived in the U.S. 
for at least two years and had attended 
American schools). Thirty-five Japanese 
returnees were the experimental group, a 
group of 32 monolingual Japanese students 
in Japan were one control group, and a 
group of 21 monolingual American students 
in America were another control group. 

All three groups were given a word 
association task consisting of words from 
nature, daily life, society and ideas, and 
culture. The control groups answered in 
their own language. The experimental 
group was asked to respond in Japanese to 
the Japanese words and in English to the 
English words. The two lists of words 
were given in different order and a week 
apart. Yoshida compared the responses for 
each word, grouped the responses into 
semantic categories, and calculated the 
degree of agreement between the 
experimental group and each of the control 
groups. His analysis showed that for the 
society and ideas as well as the culture 
categories, “the bilingual group responded 
quite differently depending on which 
language they were using” (Yoshida, 1990, p. 
22). For example, in giving word 
associations with the word “freedom” the 
experimental group gave responses such as 
responsibility, myself, human beings, and 
independence, words which did not appear 
at all with the Japanese translation. 

In another empirical study, Sakamoto 
(1996) investigated Hyland’s (1994) use of 
translated questionnaire items adapted from 
Reid’s (1987) learning style preferences 
questionnaire. Sakamoto’s students were 
two groups of Japanese women aged 20 to 
22 years of age at Bunka Woman’s 
University in Tokyo. Hyland had Reid’s 
items translated from English to Japanese, 
and Sakamoto used these translated items 
except that she retranslated four of the items 
she thought misleading. Sakamoto 
administered both the English items and the 
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translated items to her students allowing 
time between administrations to reduce the 
possibility of students simply remembering 
answers. She then compared the answers 
on the two questionnaires to see if the 
students answered the Japanese version 
differently than the English version and 
found that “about half of the 65 participants 
answered the same questionnaire statements 
differently in English and Japanese” 
(Sakamoto, 1996, p. 83). Sakamoto 
concludes: 

Clearly, then, there were differences 
between the questionnaire results in 
English and Japanese. The high 
discrepancy in this study warns us that 
the researcher should not simply 
consider translation as the answer to 
help the respondent understand the 
questionnaire better. (1996, p. 87) 

An alternative solution 
If the translation of questionnaire items 
creates a second document which must itself 
be validated, and even then raises doubts 
that the items in LI will be understood and 
answered in the same way as the items in L2, 
what can be done to create questionnaire 
items in which we can have some 
confidence with regard to 
comprehensibility? After a questionnaire 
has been created and looked at by a number 
of competent teachers who make a 
judgement on content, I would suggest 
showing the questionnaire to a student 
panel; that is, a group of students similar to 
those for whom the questionnaire was 
developed. Be sure that you include lower 
level students on your panel. By student 
panel, I do not mean that students must meet 
at the same time in the same place. Let me 
give an example of how this can operate in 
real life. In validating a questionnaire 
purporting to measure the construct 
“confidence” in speaking EFL, I went to the 
school cafeteria and hung around drinking 
coffee until I found some students I 
recognized as having low English 
proficiency (former students). I showed 



them the questionnaire and asked them not 
to answer the questions, but to look at the 
items and circle any word they could not 
understand. Most of the items were not 
checked, but one item, “I am willing to talk 
to English native speakers” was checked by 
more than one student. The word that was 
circled was “willing.” I was baffled 
because I was sure that the word “will” was 
known to even those students. In 
subsequent interviews with other students on 
this item, I found that indeed the word 
“will” was known to them, but the word in 
the form of “willing” was not. The phrase 
“I will” was understood, but the phrase “I 
am willing” was not. I changed the item to 
“I will talk to English native speakers,” and 
it passed a second student panel. 
Questionnaire validation involves more than 
a student panel, but showing items to a 
student panel is, I believe, a step which 
makes translation unnecessary. In addition, 
presenting the results from your student 
panel constitutes one kind of validation 
evidence. 

Conclusion 

I would like to conclude with two points. I 
am not trying to find fault with the two 
studies cited. I support Widdows and 
Voller as well as Shimizu in their research. 
Nevertheless, and this is my second point, 
we are now more informed as to what is 
involved in the issues of reliability and 
validity. Among the things that we are 
currently aware of is that validation must be 
built into the design of the questionnaire 
from the very beginning. We also also 
know that piloting and analyzing data from 
the pilot must precede primary data 
collection. And we know that data 
resulting from questionnaires must also be 
analyzed and reported. To this list, I would 
like to add that we know that translation is 
not a short-cut solution. Translation results 
in a new document which itself must be 
piloted and analyzed. 
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Demystifying the STEP Test 

Laura MacGregor, Sophia University 

While nearly three million people take the STEP test each year, information about test 
development and evaluation criteria is not readily available. Further, apart from the monthly 
STEP newsletter and annual research bulletin (both written in Japanese), there is almost no 
opportunity for the people involved — test-makers, test-givers, test-takers, and teachers — to 
interact. This is of particular importance to the second-stage STEP test, in which the 
examinee is evaluated in a private interview. The need for feedback from examiners and 
examinees on their knowledge and impressions about the test is obvious. This paper reports 
the results of questionnaires and interviews conducted among a group of examiners and 
examinees who participated in the STEP interview tests in July, 1998. It explores three 
areas: (a) test preparation; (b) test contents; and (c) test evaluation. Feedback from 
examiners and examinees are summarized and a set of recommendations is presented. 
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Introduction 

Since its inception in 1964, STEP (The 
Society for Testing English Proficiency), the 
organization responsible for producing the 
STEP test, has operated largely in secrecy. 
The test itself is no secret: Nearly three 

million people take the STEP test each year. 
However, information about test 
development and evaluation criteria is not 
readily available. 

Apart from the bi-monthly STEP 
magazine (STEP’98 Eigo Joho) and annual 
research bulletin (STEP Bulletin) sent to 
examiners, and the monthly newsletter 
available by subscription ( TheEiken Times), 
there is almost no opportunity for the people 
involved — test-makers, test-givers, test- 
takers, and teachers — to interact. This is of 
particular importance to the second-stage 
interview test, which has received little 
attention. Therefore, the need for feedback 
from examiners and examinees on their 
knowledge and impressions about the test is 
all the more important. 

This paper reports the results of 
questionnaires and interviews conducted 
among a group of examiners and examinees 
who participated in the 3rd, pre-2nd and 2nd 
grade STEP interview tests on July 19, 1998. 
It explores three areas: (a) test preparation, 

(b) test contents, and (c) test evaluation. 
Responses are summarized, and a set of 
recommendations for STEP is presented. 

Overview 

Participants 

Forty-eight examiners (40 male and 8 
female) at three test sites in Sapporo 
participated in this study. Their average 
age was 45, and their testing experience 
ranged from 2-20 years. 

A total of 138 examinees were randomly 
selected from over 1,500 3rd, pre-2nd, and 
2nd grade examinees at the same three test 



sites. Of this number, 130 completed a 
written survey in Japanese and from this 
group, 15 participated in a follow-up 
interview, also in Japanese. Their average 
age was 18.7 years. The majority were 
first-time test takers for the grade that day 
(22% and 7% were taking the 2nd grade test 
for the second and third times, respectively; 
30% were taking the pre-2nd grade for the 
second time; and 3% were taking the 3rd 
grade for the second time). More than half 
of the examinees for all three grades said 
that they took the test in order to evaluate 
their English ability. Nearly one-third of 
the pre-2nd grade examinees took the test 
for university entrance exam exemption or 
entrance exam preparation practice. One- 
third of the 2nd grade examinees took the 
test to enhance their resumes for job hunting 
purposes. 

Test procedure and evaluation 

The 2nd, pre-2nd, and 3rd grades follow 
the same format for the 6-8 minute 
interviews: 

1. The examinee enters the test room, 
greets the examiner, gives the 
examiner the evaluation card, and 
sits down. 

2. The examiner asks two or three 
warm-up questions. 

3. The examiner hands the test card to 
the examinee, who has 20 seconds 
to study the short text and 
accompanying illustration. 

4. The examinee reads the text aloud 
and answers five oral test questions 
related the text and illustration. 

5. The examinee returns the test card 
to the examiner and leaves the 
room. 
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Examiners use a five-point scale (1 = poor; 5 
= excellent) to evaluate the oral reading, the 
five questions, and the examinee’s attitude, 
for a total of 35 points (STEP converts the 
attitude score to a three-point scale so that 
the final score is out of 33). 

Test preparation 

Examiners 

Two weeks prior to the test, examiners 
received a leaflet in Japanese in the-mail 
from STEP, entitled, “A Good Interviewer Is 
...” (Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 1998, 
July). The main points are summarized as 
follows [this and all translations which 
follow are mine]: 

1. During the test warm-up, the 
examiner makes the examinee feel 
relaxed and welcome by asking 
easy questions in a friendly manner. 

2. During the test, the examiner 

maintains eye contact with the 
examinee when asking questions 
and listening to the answers. 
Appropriate responses to questions 
are: filler (“Wow,” “I see,” 

“Hmm”), facial expressions, and 
eye contact. However, these 
responses should not reveal the 
examiner’s evaluation. 

3. The examiner should end the test in 
a positive way, with “I’ve enjoyed 
talking with you” or “Have a good 
day.” 

On the morning of the test, a 30-minute 
preparation meeting is held at the test site. 
Examiners receive their evaluation manuals, 
which contain the test items, sample answers, 
and information about how to grade the test 
(in Japanese). The examiners listen to a 
cassette tape which contains one example 
for each grade of a perfectly rendered 
interview test. 

While most were satisfied with the 
content and length of the preparation 
meeting, and the content of the evaluation 
manual, four examiners thought the meeting 
was too short, and three examiners felt that a 



more detailed written description of how to 
evaluate answers was needed. Specifically, 
instructions for how many points to deduct 
for certain kinds of mistakes, and samples of 
evaluations of the reading and attitude 
sections, in addition to more specific 
examples of answers to the five main 
questions were requested. 

Examinees 

Of this group of examinees, 16% 
prepared for the test with the help of their 
Japanese teachers at high school or 
university; 21% prepared alone; and 23% 
used a STEP test preparation text (Benesse 
Corporation, 1997; ECC, 1998; Obunsha, 
1997, 1998). Twenty percent said they 
didn’t prepare for the test. The remaining 
20% used other methods, such as practicing 
with a friend or with a native speaker of 
English. 

Test contents 
1. Warm-up 
Examiners. 

According to Benesse Corporation 
(1997), the purpose of the free 
conversation warm-up is twofold: (a) 

to confirm the examinee’s name and 
test grade; and (b) to help the 
examinee relax and get used to 
speaking English before the test begins. 
Sample questions include: Do you 
like music ?IWhat kind of music do you 
like?; What time did you get up this 
morning?; and How did you get here 
today? 

The examiners surveyed reported a 
number of different warm-up question 
topics they used in addition to the 
above: hobbies, favorite subject, 

summer vacation plans, age, and 
future plans. When asked their 
opinions on the effectiveness of the 
warm-up questions, the examiners’ 
responses were varied. Half thought 
the warm-up had a positive effect. In 
addition to fulfilling the two goals 
stated above, several commented that 
the warm-up helped create a natural 
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communicative setting in English. 

The other half of the examiners felt 
that the warm-up was ineffective or at 
least problematic for the following 
reasons: 

1. It depends on the examinee. Those 
who are not used to speaking 
English or who are already nervous 
will become more nervous. 

2. It depends on the examiner’s 
speaking speed, pronunciation, 
choice of questions, and general 
demeanor. 

3. It doesn’t help examinees relax, but 
it does help them get accustomed to 
the examiner’s way of speaking 
English. 

4. It is most suitable for pre-2nd and 
2nd grade examinees, but since most 
3rd grade examinees have little or 
no speaking experience, they cannot 
speak well and therefore become 
more nervous. 

5. Free conversation should be 
conducted at the end of the test 
instead, when students are more 
relaxed. 

6. The warm-up should be abolished 
since examinees think they are 
being evaluated on their answers in 
this section. 

Examinees. 

Three-quarters of the examinees 
felt the warm-up was generally 
effective in helping them relax and get 
used to hearing and speaking English. 
However, they noted that it had no 
relationship to their performance on 
the test: Even if they were relaxed 

and spoke well during the warm-up, 
they still became tense and made 
mistakes during the test. All of the 
examinees who felt that the warm-up 
was ineffective said it made them 
more nervous. 



Feedback 

Examiners. 

STEP specifically states that 
examiners should not give examinees 
any indication, either verbally or 
through gestures, of the result of their 
performance (Nihon Eigo Kentei 
Kyokai, 1998, July). In this group, 
24% responded that they did, in fact, 
give some form of feedback to 
examinees, and commented as 
follows: 

1. It is impossible not to give some 
kind of feedback in the course of 
communication. 

2. No response makes the examinee 
nervous. 

3. Feedback and evaluation are not 
the same; when giving feedback, 
examiners are not necessarily 
communicating their evaluations. 

Problems with giving feedback noted 
were: 

1. It may mislead examinees into 
thinking they answered correctly 
when they did not (or vice versa), 
so it’s better to be impartial and 
not give feedback. 

2. It may distract examinees if they 
misunderstand the meaning of 
the feedback. 

3. If the feedback is negative, 
examinees will become more 
nervous. 

Examinees. 

Over 90% of pre-2nd and 2nd grade 
examinees were in favor of examiner 
feedback during the test. The 
number was lower among 3rd grade 
examinees (79%). Comments from 
all three groups included the 
following: 

1. 1 could confirm that I 
communicated my answer. 

2. Feedback keeps the conversation 
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moving, and is essential to create 
a natural exchange. 

3. 1 can tell whether my answer is 
right or wrong. 

4. If the feedback is positive, I’ll be 
encouraged, but if it is negative... 

Test items 
Examiners. 

The examiners had several 
suggestions for changes to the current 
test questions and testing procedure: 

1. The 20-second reading 
preparation time should be 
increased to 30 seconds. 

2. The warm-up should be 

formalized: The questions 

should be standardized and the 
responses should be scored. 

3. The ‘Tell me as much as you can 
about . . .” question about the 
illustration on the pre-2nd grade 
test is misleading as it does not 
specify the amount of 
information required, even 
though the score is based on the 
amount of information provided. 
This question should be more 
specific and reworded as, “Say 
three sentences about . . .”. 

4. The 3rd grade test, questions that 
begin, “Please look at the 
passage” should be changed 
because examinees at this level 
do not know the word “passage.” 

Examinees 

Most examinees were satisfied with 

the current test format. Some 

suggestions were: 

1. The 20-second reading 
preparation time should be 
extended to 30 seconds. 

2. The warm-up should be scored. 

3. There should be time for free 
conversation at the end of the test 
in addition to the current warm- 
up. 




Test Evaluation 
Examiners 

Some examiners were dissatisfied with the 
information provided in their evaluation 
manuals. More detailed, clearer 
descriptions were requested. Two specific 
questions were about the reading section: 

1. Can five points be given only to the 
examinee who is able to read like a 
native speaker? 

2. How should subjective terms like 
“satisfactory” be interpreted? 

Similar questions were raised about other 
sections of the test. The attitude section 
was criticized as having the least clear 
criteria since the differences between “very 
satisfactorily” (5 points), “somewhat 
satisfactorily” (4 points), “unsatisfactorily” 
(3 points), and “quite unsatisfactorily” (2 
points) could not be understood. Also 
noted was the difficulty in understanding the 
difference between “natural manner” [shizen 
na taido] (5 points) and “almost natural 
manner” [hobo shizen na taido ] (4 points). 

Scoring the answers to the five questions 
was noted by some as problematic since 
sample answers were not always given for 
all scores (1-5). For example, a typical 
question about a picture on the 3rd-grade 
test, such as, “Where are the apples?” might 
have only two sample answers provided: 

They are on the table. (5 points) 

In the basket. (4 points) 

There are no guidelines for what kinds of 
answers would generate scores of 1, 2, or 3 
points. Further, both of these sample 
answers are correct. However, since the 
second response is not a complete sentence, 
only 4 points can be given. According to 
the sample answers found in test preparation 
books by Obunsha (1997; 1998), only 
complete sentence answers can be given five 
points on the 3rd grade test. However, for 
the pre-2nd or 2nd grade, if the content of 
the answer is correct, the subject or 
predicate may be omitted without the score 
being lowered. 
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Examinees 

The 15 examinees who participated in the 
follow-up interview were asked about the 
evaluation system. More than half did not 
know that the warm-up questions were not 
part of the test evaluation per se. Only one 
examinee was aware of the attitude 
evaluation category. Most knew nothing 
about the evaluation criteria because they 
are generally not available to the public. 

One exception is the STEP test 
correspondence training program produced 
by Benesse Corporation (1997). Their 
video presents a demonstration test and 
gives information and hints about aspects of 
the test that are found only in the official 
STEP test evaluation manual, a confidential 
document. The video explains that the 
warm-up conversation is not scored. It 
gives a detailed explanation of what the 
attitude category means and advice on how 
to meet the criteria for this section. It also 
explains that the evaluation of attitude 
begins from the moment the examinee enters 
the room. This last point is published in 
Obunsha’s texts (1998) as well, but does not 
seem to be well known, at least among the 
examinees interviewed. 

Recommendations 

Based on the above information from the 
examiners and examinees who participated 
in this study, the following 
recommendations will be made to STEP: 

1. STEP should give more information 
about the test contents and 
evaluation to both examiners and 
examinees. For examiners, this 
should take the form of more 
detailed instructions and more 
clearly worded criteria in the 
evaluation manual, and examples 
(both audio and written) of less 
than perfect answers and how to 
score them. 

For examinees, details should be 
included with the application form 
for the test, similar to that of the 
TOEFL application (Educational 
Testing Service, 1998) to ensure 
that all applicants have correct 



information about the test. If 
some of the criteria were made 
publicly known, it would help 
reduce the inconsistencies and 
misunderstandings about the test 
that currently exist. 

2. STEP should provide regular 
opportunities to communicate with 
examiners and examinees about the 
tests. This could take the form of 
occasional STEP seminars for 
examiners and examinees, written 
questionnaires eliciting feedback 
such as the one used in this study, 
or an e-mail discussion bulletin 
board. 

3. Based on the concern expressed 
about the need for careful selection 
of warm-up questions, STEP 
should consider standardizing 
questions for each grade and 
publish sample lists for use by both 
examiners and examinees. 

Further, the effectiveness of the 
warm-up for the 3rd grade should 
be reviewed to determine whether it 
actually serves its intended purpose 
at this level. 
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Practicing Action Research 



Lois Scott-Conley, School for International Training at Tokyo Jogakkan Jr. College 

Neil Cowie, Saitama University 
Janina Tubby, International Business Communication Kansai 
Richard Hodge, Ritsumeikan University 
Shinichi Yokomizo, Nanzan University 



Action Research (AR) is seen as a small-scale, situational form of classroom research 
focusing on a particular problem in an individual teacher’s classroom. The intention of the 
research is to gain understanding of the problem and to possibly solve it (LoCastro, 1994). 
Each of the speakers in this colloquium offered the story of their experience with AR, sharing 
both product and process. One explored the impact of various styles of feedback on student 
writing. Another used AR to create concrete guidelines for his use of affirmative feedback 
on student production. A third investigated ways of incorporating effective pronunciation 
work in her classes. The other examined the usefulness of mind-mapping in content-based 
global issues discussion courses. This paper first illustrates the steps of AR with examples 
from each speaker’s work. Following the introduction, each speaker relates the process and 
product of their research. 
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Action Research (AR) is one way for 
teachers, as professionals, to enhance their 
professional development through structured 
action and reflection. The exact 
procedures followed in AR can vary, but 
there is general agreement that they include 
the following steps in some form: (a) 

Noticing a problem, (b) Investigation, (c) 
Formation of a question, (d) Intervention, or 
action that offers solutions, (e) Data 
collection and analysis. Making the 
findings known is not always included in the 
steps, but was mentioned by the speakers in 
this colloquium as a factor motivating them 
to complete the AR. Public sharing may 
inspire more discipline in carrying out the 
process, as well as deeper reflectivity during 



what can sometimes become a private 
professional pursuit. 

Noticing a problem 
AR allows the teacher to begin working 
immediately on improving their teaching 
practices after identifying areas that could be 
better. To identify what is personally 
useful, the teacher-researcher might consider 
where a gap exists between what they would 
like student performance to be and what it is. 
Three of the speakers in this colloquium 
identified problems of this type: in student 

writing, pronunciation, and oral expression. 
The other speaker noticed a gap between his 
actual teaching practice and how he wanted 
to perform. He recognized that he did not 
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have a set of criteria for giving feedback that 
was based on his specific student needs. 

Investigation 

During the investigation stage, the teacher- 
researcher learns more about the topic that 
they have chosen to research. Each of our 
four speakers did background reading as a 
way of investigating their topic. In 
addition, Janina researched the lesson 
planning records of her students’ previous 
classes. Neil also reflected with other 
teachers, while Shin videotaped and 
observed his own teaching. 

Forming a question 

At this stage the teacher narrows the focus 
of the investigation by posing a question that 
further action will attempt to answer. The 
teacher-researcher may want to know if a 
particular practice, such as mind-mapping, 
can solve the initial problem. The teacher- 
researcher may, on the other hand, wonder 
which technique, among a variety of 
techniques, can effectively improve a 
problem situation. Neil, for example, 
asked what kind of feedback on student 
writing resulted in the longest papers and 
most revisions. 

Intervention or action 
Here the teacher-researcher introduces one 
or more different techniques, activities or 
types of material that offer solutions to the 
problem and attempt to answer the research 
question. Neil’s question, looking for a 
type of feedback that would help students 
write and revise, made it necessary for him 
to introduce a range of feedback types. He 
used three classes for his research. In 
contrast, Richard asked if mind-mapping 
(one particular activity) might help students 
in expressing themselves in more detail. 

He intervened in his class by introducing 
and collecting data on that one activity. 

Shin surveyed his students to find out what 
kinds of affirmative feedback they preferred; 
he then altered his behavior to meet those 
student-generated guidelines. 
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Data collection and analysis 
It is useful to first consider what kind of data 
will best answer the research question before 
examining what techniques might best serve 
the collection of data. A variety of 
techniques can be used in data collection 
and analysis: interviews, think-alouds, field- 
notes, observations, journals, and evaluation, 
for example. The speakers in the 
colloquium showed a wide range of choices. 
Neil compared the number of revisions and 
length of students’ papers with the kind of 
feedback he had given them. Janina used 
audio recordings of before and after the 
intervention to evaluate improvement in 
student performance. Both Neil and Janina 
collected student comments. Shin used 
surveys, while Richard kept a daily log in 
journal format. 

In the following sections, more detailed 
AR accounts are provided by the individual 
speakers. 

Feedback in process writing (Neil Cowie) 

I teach an undergraduate university writing 
class of 20-30 students in which two inter- 
related issues seem to surface regularly: 

• How can I get my students to rewrite 
more often given the constraints of 
the class? 

• What kind of feedback works best? 

As a result of reading and reflecting with 
colleagues, I decided to take four actions: 

1. Try a variety of feedback methods and 
see how students responded. 

2. Give written teacher comments that 
focus on giving supportive global 
comments and fewer local ones. 

3. Emphasize in lessons that rewriting is 
very important to improvement 

4. Give students more class time to write. 

Intervention and results 
I tried a number of different feedback 
methods spread over three groups of 
students. Group one (written teacher 
comments only) and group two (peer 
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response, reformulation and written teacher 
comments) produced similar results in the 
overall number of reports written, while the 
number of students who did any rewriting at 
all was very small. I cannot say that any 
one of the methods was more effective than 
the others — the net effect, at least in terms of 
numbers of reports written, was similar from 
one to two. 

For the third group, however, I used 
audio-taped feedback. This led to different 
results, which may mean that this method of 
feedback does have an impact on both the 
amount that students write initially and the 
number of times that they rewrite. From a 
similar number of students, I received 
double the number of reports compared to 
group one and two, and double the number 
of students took to rewriting. 

I believe students gain a lot from the 
audio-tapes (e.g., extra listening practice, 
longer teacher comments) compared to 
written feedback. More importantly, 
however, I think the students felt their 
teacher cared about them; as a result, they 
were more motivated to write. I can 
illustrate this by quoting some student 
evaluation comments. 

1. The tape that you gave me made me 
astonished because your comment for 
my homework in the tape was very long 
and very polite. 

2. I was truly surprised at it (the tape) 
because you may have taken much time 
to give all of us. 

Implications 

It seems important to continue to give 
feedback in a variety of ways as different 
methods may appeal to different students. 

I have tried to emphasize comments that are 
supportive and that address global concerns. 
My initial instincts are that if students are 
going to rewrite their drafts, then global 
feedback early in the process will be helpful. 
However, if students are not going to rewrite 
at all, it might be better to focus feedback on 
surface mechanics, particularly if the 
students are at a low level. 



I have found my approach to research to 
have been somewhat organic in that one 
thing has lead to another but not necessarily 
in the most logical way. I view this as all 
part of the learning process. What I have 
learned is to try to anticipate more what kind 
of data I will need, and to back that up with 
other views. For example, I had all the 
student reports, evaluations and course 
records, but I did not have other possible 
triangulation data. 

Teachers develop in different ways. For 
me, the action research cycle, involving 
reading, data collection, reflection on the 
data and cooperation with colleagues, has 
been stimulating in many ways. It has 
made me fundamentally fascinated in 
learning far more about teaching writing. 

Making progress with pronunciation 
(Janina TUbby) 

I work as on-site instructor assigned to the 
R&D department of a major U.S. 
multinational company in Kobe. The 
majority of employees are Japanese, but 
there are also many Chinese, and people 
from other countries including Indians, 
Americans and Koreans. English is used 
for the majority of meetings and written 
communication. 

At department meetings, I noticed that 
although employees were generally able to 
discuss and present in English, 
pronunciation stood out as an area of 
concern. In particular, Japanese and 
Chinese employees were sometimes 
incomprehensible to each other. This also 
proved to be the case in one class where 
Japanese and Chinese students mixed 
together. Moreover, in early interview 
sessions, the five students in this class 
expressed dissatisfaction about having to 
work together and not being able to 
understand each other properly. 

I looked at previous class records and 
found that past teachers’ pronunciation work 
had generally tended to focus on Japanese 
learners’ problems at a minimal pair level. 
More often, however, discourse 
pronunciation had received little focus. I 
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decided I needed a new approach that could 
work for both the Japanese and Chinese 
class members. 

I decided to tie pronunciation to the 
presentation section of classes under the 
heading of “effective delivery.” I felt that 
preparing presentations gave students more 
of a chance to plan what they wanted to say; 
they could therefore focus on issues of 
pronunciation better. First, I introduced 
Brazil’s (1997) concept of the “tone unit.” 
Brazil illustrates how we tend to divide our 
speech into tone units or chunks (I used the 
term “chunks” and adopted the technique of 
chunking when I introduced it to students). 
Chunking refers to the tendency we have, 
particularly when presenting, to speak in 
sections of language with pauses between 
the chunks, rather than pausing equally 
between individual words. Effective 
speakers chunk naturally, in other words. 

In the beginning, students listened to 
taped presentations and marked on a copy of 
the tapescript where the speaker paused and 
later which words were stressed. They 
then tried to read along in time to the tape 
(shadow read). Finally, students wrote 
their own short presentations, divided them 
up into chunks, and read them to the class or 
onto tapes for homework. 

My second intervention involved a look 
at intonation patterns focusing on 
proclaiming and referring patterns as 
identified by Brazil (1997). In the 
beginning, I simplified Brazil’s concept, so 
that we worked simply on keeping the voice 
up when sentences were unfinished and then 
dropping at the end of sentences. Students 
quickly grasped this concept, but one 
student pointed out that this technique relied 
on an over-simplification. This led to a 
deeper look at patterns of rising and falling 
intonation, as well as adoption of the idea 
that we tend to raise our voices when 
expressing new information (proclaiming) 
and drop our voices when expressing known 
or shared information (referring). With 
varying degrees of success, students 
attempted to incorporate this insight into 
further presentations. The practice of 



shadow reading to tapes continued to be 
assigned. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the 
activities, I asked students to do a number of 
things. They kept diaries and reflected on 
their progress. They were also required to 
tape themselves, to reflect on their 
performance in meeting and presentation 
simulations and to analyze those tapes. I 
took “before” and “after” tapes, which, 
according to both students and their 
supervisors, showed improvement in 
comprehensibility. Students also reported 
an increase in confidence and motivation in 
giving presentations. All expressed interest 
in continuing this work in the next term, 
with some responding very enthusiastically. 
As one student put it, I think chunking is a 
key for me. 

Teacher affirmative feedback toward 
learners’ oral production (Shinichi 
Yokomizo) 

There exist two types of affirmative 
feedback in a language classroom: 
“acknowledging a correct answer” and 
“praise” (Nunan 1991). While both 
teachers and researchers agree with the 
former’s significance and necessity of use, 
opinions are divided about the latter. In 
addition, teachers tend to use affirmative 
feedback unsystematically according to their 
own intuition and miss investigating the 
validity of their preferred practice. All this 
made me believe that it was necessary to 
clarify my own behavior as a teacher and to 
establish concrete guidelines for the use of 
affirmative feedback. 

By analyzing my own behavior based 
upon videotaped classroom activities, it 
became clear that I never delivered any 
“praise” and solely employed several types 
of “acknowledging a correct answer” such 
as saying nothing but nodding; saying Un 
(yeah), or Un soo desu ne (yeah, that’s right, 
isn’t it?); uttering Un (yeah) followed by a 
model sentence. I compared my routine 
practice with the results from a 
questionnaire about my learners’ preferences 
with nine types of affirmative feedback. 
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This comparison suggested that it was 
necessary to modify my behavior in several 
ways. It also helped me draw up the 
following guidelines for using affirmative 
feedback: 

1. Avoid giving only a silent nod. 

2. Use Un (Yeah) and Hai (Yes) when a 
learner correctly repeats what the 
teacher said in one-exchange dialogues. 

3. Use Un (Yeah) followed by model 
sentence when a learner correctly 
answers the teacher’s question in one- 
exchange dialogues. 

4. Use Un, soo desu ne (Yeah, that’s right, 
isn’t it?) and Yoku dekimashita (You did 
well) when learners correctly question 
and answer each other in dialogues of 
two or more exchanges. 

The next step for me was to investigate 
the validity of this altered practice by asking 
for learners’ reactions after three weeks of 
experiencing the change. This final 
process suggested the necessity of two 
minor changes in the guideline: (a) 

Change Un (yeah) to Hai (Yes); (b) Un 
(Yeah) followed by model sentence should 
be employed with other types of feedback 
such as Un (Yeah), Hai (Yes)’ and Un, soo 
desu ne (Yeah, that’s right, isn’t it?) when a 
learner correctly answers the teacher’s 
question even in one exchange dialogue. 

This procedure not only enabled me to 
establish my own practical guidelines for 
affirmative feedback, but also suggested the 
necessity of further investigation: (a) This 

action research concentrated on affirmative 
feedback in a specific classroom activity 
called “Practice in Context” in which 
contexts are provided by visual aids, and 
learners are able to use in meaningful 
communication the mechanical pattern they 
have previously practiced. This AR cycle 
did not concern affirmative feedback in 
other classroom activities, which makes it 
necessary to establish guidelines for other 
activities, (b) Before this AR cycle, I had 
held that Yoku dekimashita (You did well) 
should not be used toward adult learners. 



since it includes the connotation that a 
superior looks down on an inferior. It 
would be interesting to investigate whether 
the learners also hold to such a view or did 
not know about it; and if not, to investigate 
possible reasons for divergence between my 
own perception and that of my learners. 

(c) This action research treated the learners 
as an homogenous group; it did not address 
any possible differences between learners. 

It is therefore necessary to investigate how 
factors such as learners’ language 
competence, learning style and personality 
might influence their reactions toward 
affective feedback. 

My action research clarifies the fact that 
teachers’ intuitive beliefs regarding “what 
should be done” in a language classroom do 
not necessarily match learners’ preferences. 
It is important, in my view, for teachers to 
attempt to objectify their behavior through 
AR-type investigations. 

Using mind-mapping in content-based 
courses (Richard Hodge) 

This Action Research project focused on the 
use of mind-mapping in content-based 
English language courses for first-year 
university students. Mind- mapping is an 
organizational technique of charting topics 
and details in a tree-like form. In the 
center of the map is a main theme from 
which essential ideas radiate and expand in a 
branch-like manner. Finally, the branches 
form a connected nodal structure. 

I set up an experimental cycle that was 
adjusted in successive lessons according to 
my class observations. First, I introduced 
lesson content via reading, or short video 
clips. Next, I had students make mind- 
maps to note their grasp of the input, and 
their thoughts. My goal was to see if mind- 
mapping would provide a successful 
framework for students to disclose more of 
their thoughts. After this, the mind maps 
were viewed and discussed in pairs and 
small groups. At the end of topic units, I 
had students make another mind-map to see 
if these “before” and “after” samplings 
would indicate a richer schema building 
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progress and show a greater understanding 
of a topic area. Throughout, I kept a 
journal describing class preparations, lesson 
observations, and post lesson reflections on 
what transpired, a summary of which 
follows. 

In the first experimental cycle, students 
made mind-maps about a reading on junk 
food in school cafeterias. While some 
students exhibited a clear understanding of 
the material, which was evidenced by the 
order of ideas and supporting details shown 
on their papers, many of the mind-maps 
were stilted or revealed confusion. They 
also provided inadequate description. 

Students’ difficulties with giving clear 
description prompted me to modify the 
mind-mapping activities in the subsequent 
lessons by providing more structure, i.e., 
partially completed mind-maps with several 
entries provided as models indicating their 
line of reasoning. In addition, as a pre- 
reading exercise, I elicited from the whole 
class a mind-map about what they already 
knew regarding a topic. 

In one case, when doing this class- 
generated mind-map, students first spoke in 
threes about the topic. In one group, there 
was a student who knew a lot about the 
subject but lacked relevant vocabulary in 
English. By first sharing his ideas in his 
group, partners were able to collaborate and 
provide translations of essential terms. The 
mind-map subsequently generated on the 
board allowed the whole class to share, and 
be acknowledged for their collective 
knowledge. This collaborative work 
provided a way of focusing the class on the 
topic, and building a stronger base of 
understanding on which to approach the 
readings and video content. As students’ 
output grew, 1 felt less tempted to dominate 
discussion with my thoughts. 1 felt I could 
act more as a guide and supporter for 
students to develop their language and 
understanding of the topics. 



A week after students gave individual 
presentations on health topics in small 
groups, they generated new mind-maps from 
memory. These papers helped me 
immensely in differentiating between 
students who were under-prepared for their 
presentation, from those who were merely 
shy. The quiz allowed students to convey 
their knowledge and opinions in a form that 
was both quick to generate and easy to 
evaluate. 

By formalizing my experiments in the 
classroom as Action Research, the weight of 
lesson planning was transformed from a 
laborious endeavor into an engaging 
problem-solving process. By sharing this 
mind-mapping research with the teaching 
community, I have received valuable 
feedback including useful variations and 
extensions that I can now use in my 
teaching. 
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Creativity in High School 
Oral Communication B Classes 

Renle Gauthier Sawazaki, Niyima Gakuen High School 

Learning comes from within the student. That is the basis of my approach to teaching. 
However, without supportive external factors, stimuli and a safe environment to foster 
learning, students remain in a passive, and often non-receptive, state. Through years of 
formal training, classroom research and a lot of trial and error, I have discovered various ways 
that help bring out the students’ creativity and eagerness to learn that which is often 
suppressed in the secondary school environment. I would like to share with the readers 
projects and activities that are based upon my approach to teaching languages. My approach 
is a combination of Kolb’s Experiential Learning Cycle, Cooperative Learning and my own 
philosophy. I will also detail the steps involved in student-centered projects based on both 
original material and material from published texts. 
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Introduction 

Tell me and I forget, teach me and I 
remember, involve me and I learn is an 
ancient proverb I heard years ago that guides 
my teaching practices. I believe that 
students need to be fully engaged 
cognitively and affectively to enjoy and 
succeed in learning a foreign language. 

Many EFL secondary school teachers ask 
questions such as: “How can I motivate 

my students, especially those who are 
having difficulties at school?”; “I have 
trouble bringing the textbook to life. Do 
you have any suggestions?”; and “What is a 
good system to link lessons in a progressive 
way when we only meet once a week?”. 

Some answers to these inquiries can be 
found in the implementation of the 
principles of Experiential Learning and 
Cooperative Learning. Several ways in 
which I have structured units based on these 
theories will be shared with you in this 



article and some hints will be offered for 
structuring and evaluating student projects. 
These ideas are the results from my 
experience teaching high school Oral 
Communication B classes. 

Oral Communication B (OC-B) is one of 
the three English communication courses 
created by the Ministry of Education (Oral 
Communication A, B and C) for which the 
specified objective is “to cultivate an ability 
to understand spoken English and to develop 
an eager willingness to attempt 
communication in English” ( Course of Study 
for Senior High Schools, 1990). The 
curriculum of my high school allots one 
hour per week for the first two years for OC- 
B studies. Given an average of 30 teaching 
hours per year, I try to concentrate on 
projects that motivate and engage students 
as well as use our time efficiently. 
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Cooperative learning (CL) 

The Japanese education system sets students 
up against each other so competitively that 
students often do not even share class notes 
with each other. This environment is not alt 
all conducive for creating a friendly, open 
atmosphere where feelings and ideas can be 
shared through a foreign language. By 
organizing students in groups according to 
the CL model and giving each student 
responsibility for the success of his/her 
group, it is possible to achieve full student 
participation and encourage a situation 
where they are helping each other to achieve 
a clearly defined goal. When first trying 
CL, I followed the principle of grouping 
higher ability students with students of 
lower skills. However, I found the groups 
to be more cohesive and collaborative when 
students were free to choose their own 
groups. In the four years I have allowed 
students this freedom, there have been only 
two incidents when an individual was left 
out and had to be placed in a group. 

In incorporating the philosophy of CL, I 
use both short core activities and the group 
structure for projects. Two of the most 
successful activities have been Jigsaw and 
Numbered Heads (see Kagan, 1994, and 
Slavin, 1995) which aid in creating a 
collaborative environment. In this article, I 
will focus on how I combined the group 
structure of CL with the principles of 
Experiential Learning (EL) to create 
successful projects. 

Experiential learning 

In the 1980’s Kolb created a model (Kolb, 
1984) for teaching which divides learning 
into stages that follow a cycle in the 
following way: 

Concrete Experience 

Active Experimentation 
Reflective Observation 

Abstract Conceptualization 

This cycle allows the teacher to help 
guide students from (a) observing and 
thinking about the new language points or 



skills to (b) practicing in a controlled setting, 
and finally (c) trying out the language in a 
freer context. The philosophy behind this 
approach to teaching is that the students are 
given the opportunity to engage in the 
learning process and gradually build skills 
for using the target language independently. 
By visualizing the learning process as a 
continual cycle, the teacher observes the 
students’ progress and is free to alter the 
lesson plan and go back and forth along the 
cycle when students are having difficulties 
or are learning faster than anticipated. 

The following is a description of each 
part of the cycle along with basic teaching 
ideas: 

1. Concrete experience: The teacher 

creates a fairly natural situation for 
using the target language or skills and 
provides the students with a common 
experience of observing its usage. At 
the very beginning of the unit, without 
overtly introducing its goals, the teacher 
uses the goals in a meaningful way and 
has the students observe and later reflect 
on the experience. For example, if the 
target language is “borrow/lend,” the 
teacher can come into the classroom and 
pretend to need certain common items. 
He/she can proceed by going to various 
students and requesting to borrow 
objects. In the second step, students 
will recall how the teacher asked for the 
items. 

2. Ideas: Story, conversation (taped or 
acted out by two teachers if team 
teaching), song or chant, questions to 
the students based on the theme, a video 
clip. 

3. Reflective observation: Teacher asks 

questions which direct the students to 
think about the experience and the 
target points. This is commonly done 
by students brainstorming as a whole 
class to recall the main points of an 
activity. The teacher then writes them 
on the board or OHT and students copy 
them into their notebook. Thus, they 
have a chance to mentally absorb the 
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information and, in some cases, create 
patterns if it is a grammar point. 

4. Ideas: Brainstorming or recalling with 

the whole class, individuals or pairs. It 
is preferable to use the whole class so 
no one student is put on the spot and to 
help foster a cooperative atmosphere. 
For a quiet class, students can 
brainstorm in pairs and offer their ideas 
when they return to the whole class. 

5. Abstract conceptualization: Students 

practice the target points in a controlled 
setting. This is the area where most 
language teachers and text book 
activities focus. 

6. Ideas: Pair work, drills, information gap, 
questionnaires, listening practice, 
worksheets, Cooperative Learning core 
activities. 

7. Active experimentation : Students try 
using their new language skills on their 
own as well as bringing in prior 
knowledge. This is where students’ 
creativity can shine. The majority of 
the time for my classes is spent in this 
area and often involves groups creating 
and presenting projects. 

8. Ideas: Exchange journals, plays, 
interviews, role plays, skits, speeches. 

This cycle can be kept in mind when 
planning any unit, whether a teacher is using 
a textbook or his/her own materials. Often, 
the activities in textbooks focus on language 
input and structured practice. In such 
textbook activities where students are 
supposed to try to use the recently practiced 
language on their own, there is usually just a 
small space with instructions like “What 
about you?” or “Ask three classmates about 
their experience.” When asking a class of 
40 adolescents to do this kind of practice, 
half the students usually do unrelated 
activities they consider more amusing such 
as exchanging Print Club pictures. I find 
myself walking around making sure the 
students are on task. I have come to the 
conclusion that the more clearly defined the 
structure and goals for each step of the 
project/unit, the more focused, cooperative 



and successful the students are in the 
process and completion of it. When 
students are provided with concrete goals for 
the lesson and must complete a certain step, 

I have found that student motivation and 
creativity is high. 

I would like to share with you an image I 
have thought of to foster student creativity. 
Imagine a squash court with the ball flying 
and bouncing off the walls. The ball is the 
students’ energy and creativity. The room 
itself is the teacher’s guidance, language and 
skills input, and support which helps 
promote a trusting environment. Let’s 
examine how a group of my students fared 
in one of their “matches”. 

Creating a play: The Bremen town 

musicians 

In as few as four classes, a group of high 
school students experienced two versions of 
a story, altered it to create their own version 
and performed their own plays. This 
procedure will be outlined below in terms of 
the Experiential Learning Cycle: 

1. Concrete experience: Tell the students 

a kamishibai (picture card) version of 
the story, giving it a different ending 
than the one in the written version they 
will later receive. Only three A3 sized 
cards are used to keep it simple. As I 
am not much of an artist, I was 
fortunate to use cards drawn by students. 
Photocopied pictures from a storybook 
would work as well. Make the story 
interesting by changing your voice, 
giving the animals names and adding 
animal sounds. My students especially 
liked the “Hee haw!” of the donkey. 

2. Reflective observation: I elicit the 

main points of the story from the 
students and draw pictures of the 
animals, robbers and places as they tell 
each part. I draw dotted lines to map 
out the animals’ journey to Bremen. 

To reinforce their input, I rephrase what 
the students say. 

3. Abstract conceptualization: Students 
are given copies of a poem/song version 
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of the story and played the audiotape for 
them. I used Scholastic’s 28 Folk and 
Fairy Tale Poems and Songs, (Goldish, 
1995) but you could also make your 
own. We listened, chanted and sang. 
Students negotiated meaning in pairs 
and I helped clarify difficult phrases. 
This allowed learners to experience 
another version of the story and at the 
same time reinforced the basic 
vocabulary and structures. The rhythm 
also helps students with listening and 
speaking skills. 

4. Active experimentation : Students 

make groups of five and receive another 
version of the story that I made in the 
form of a script. The story has blanks 
for them to create their own lines, and 
they are espe-cially encouraged to 
create an original ending. The 
students are free to change any of the 
established lines they wish. Some 
groups even change the characters. 

This stage overlaps with the previous 
practice stage in that the students are 
also given a list of phrases that could be 
used in the various scenes in the play. 
This additional input allows students to 
develop a broader range of vocabulary 
and sentence structure. 

The students use simple props and enjoy 
performing for each other. Written 
feedback from the students conveyed that 
they were challenged by the project, but felt 
much success in using English and 
expressing themselves in a dramatic way. 

The most important message was that 
unanimously, they commented on having 
had fun working together. Several former 
students have told me that this project was 
their favorite in OC-B and asked me if it 
was still being used in my classes. In my 
opinion, that is the best possible feedback. 

Building projects from textbook material 
Most teachers, including myself, must use 
commercially published texts in their classes. 
Fortunately, most communicative textbook 
authors choose to organize their units 



thematically, thus giving the teacher a solid 
springboard from which they can create the 
structure of a project for their students. In 
glancing through a few textbooks from both 
Japanese and foreign publishers, I found 
themes such as airport announcements, 
school activities and taking a trip through 
England, all viable for expanding into 
projects. Of course, it takes a little time 
and ingenuity on the part of the teacher, but 
seeing the students enthusiastically engaged 
is worth every effort. 

My first year high school students studied 
a chapter from Oxford University Press’ 
Passport Plus (Buckingham, 1997) entitled 
“Would you like to see my pictures?” 

Since the goal of my unit was to have 
students talk about trips they had taken, this 
section was begun just prior to summer 
vacation. For homework, students were 
required to draw or paste a picture from one 
experience they had during vacation and 
write a passage underneath. When 
returning to school, students used their 
homework to mingle and tell three class- 
mates about their experience. I call this 
activity Fluency Steps. Three steps on the 
board are drawn on the board and each step 
labeled “1”, “2”, and “3”with a smiley face 
at the end. Next to each step, directions are 
written as follows: 

Step 1. Read to your partner. 

Step 2. Read and look up. Look at your 
partner’s eyes! 

Step 3. Cover the writing. Show your 
partner your picture and tell 
him/her about your experience. 

Be natural! Students are 
encouraged to practice each of the 
steps as many times as they find 
necessary. 

Next, the text book activities are 
practiced and further help students develop 
listening, reading, writing and speaking 
skills for this topic. This gives students 
more knowledge to use in the final free 
practice which emphasizes the fifth skill, 
creativity. 
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The next stage in this unit incorporates 
rhythm. We practiced a chant that has one 
verse of questions and two verses about my 
own summer vacation. The students were 
then required to replace the last two verses 
with information about a trip they had taken. 
Some chanted about cycling or camping 
trips, others said they did nothing but stay at 
home and sleep all afternoon. What-ever the 
topic, students worked hard to create their 
own chant. They had to focus on stress, 
intonation and stress reduction, essential for 
building good speaking and listening skills. 
Although the writing part was done for 
homework, they were encouraged to work in 
small groups in class to help each other with 
editing and rhythm practice. During this 
time I could work with students who 
requested assistance. 

Lastly, students performed a role play 
based on a model conversation in their text. 
They could choose to talk about their 
homework or chant the topic. The rules to 
observe were as follows: Practice the role 

play orally, do not write it out. Just write 
new vocabulary or phrases you want to try 
out. Ask at least three questions about 
your partner’s experience and react to what 
they say (i.e., “Oh, that sounds wonderful!” 
or “That’s too bad.”) before asking the next 
question. After performing their role plays, 
students said their chants. In groups of 
four, they evaluated each other using a 
system that will be explained in the last 
section. 

While working with this unit, I found a 
smooth transition existed between activities 
as each had a clear and specific goal in mind 
and flowed into the next. In working with 
the textbook activities, the students were 
focused and engaged, primarily, I assume, 
because they knew there was a purpose for 
practicing and that they would be 
responsible for actively using the language 
introduced in the activities. 

Points to keep in mind 

1. Whatever work you have the students 
do, make certain it is recycled later. 
Ensure that the students understand the 



purpose of their work. Show respect 
for their efforts. 

2. Give clear directions and set strict time 
limits. Students will inevitably 
complain about not having enough time, 
but knowing the limits, they will not 
waste time and will work productively 
in class. 

3. Give points for steps in the project (i.e., 
homework and class work), not just the 
final presentation. This helps to keep 
the students on target and gives students 
credit for the preparation, not just the 
end product. 

Peer evaluation 

Many teachers shy away from such projects 
because it requires breaking away from their 
usual ways of teaching and evaluating. 

Quite honestly, many Japanese assistant 
teachers may feel nervous about my system 
of peer evaluation. Such teachers may be 
reassured that students are very honest and 
are actually stricter in their grading than the 
instructor. The presentation process is 
closely monitored and students are told that 
grades will be challenged if not on target. 

When I first started teaching at junior 
high/high school, I would have groups or 
pairs perform in front of the whole class. 

Not only is this time consuming, but it also 
becomes tedious and boring. This 
evaluation process has been gradually 
altered to include students assessing their 
peers. Besides relieving the previous 
problems, it also gave students responsibility 
and a chance to think about what is 
important in good communication and 
presentations. 

When groups perform, the students are 
divided into eight groups. They put their 
desks together to form a single table. With 
four groups in the front of the room and four 
in the back, the structure is perfect for 
pairing groups and for leaving space in the 
middle for the presentations. This structure 
is used for performing the Bremen Town 
Musicians. The four groups in front get 
ready in the middle and simultaneously 
perform their plays for their respective 
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partner group, and vice versa. I stand in 
the front, cue for time and make mental and 
written notes about the plays. Within a 50- 
minute class, students had a chance to do a 
final practice, perform, evaluate each other 
and prepare feedback on the unit. 

For presentations involving pairs or 
individuals, the students organize them- 
selves into groups of four. Those who 
perform stand while the others sit quietly, 
observe and grade. Students are not 
allowed to talk while giving points and must 
sign the paper and turn it in before the other 
half do their presentations. The ones who 
receive perfect or near perfect scores are 
often selected to perform for the class at the 
end of the lesson. This provides students 
with examples of good presentations, 
recognizes the students who worked hard, 
and gives me a final chance to check their 
grading. 

Conclusion 

Students thrive in a supportive atmosphere 
where they can exercise their creativity and 
knowledge. More and more, students are 
going abroad or meeting students from other 
countries here in Japan. This increased 
contact with foreigners results in higher 
motivation among learners to use English 
more actively. Given the opportunity, most 
students who have become discouraged by 
traditional lecture style classes will make a 
greater effort to participate when becoming 
more involved in creating projects of their 
own, something they can be proud of. 
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This article debates definitions and applications of the term “creativity” with respect to 
college and university language teaching. The term proves volatile not only because it 
embraces a wide range of potential classroom interventions, but also because it is 
contentiously linked with larger social questions, including gender identity and gender equity. 
The first author gives an overview of the debate, framing the controversy within feminist 
critique of Japanese schooling. The second author separates creativity from its disputable 
social implications and uses the common-sense meaning of the term to suggest that language 
teachers pay more attention to students’ individual goals. The third author problematizes the 
term, suggesting that creativity belongs to a category of buzzwords that are used to deflect 
attention from systematic reform of higher education. 
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Introduction 

The College and University Educators 
(CUE) Forum conducted an extended 
dialogue-cum-debate on whether the term 
“creativity” can be usefully employed in 
teaching and learning without submitting its 
meanings and applications to close 
examination and taking into account, for 
example, substantial historical and cultural 
contexts that influence classroom practice. 
In “Forum Overview” Kimball outlines the 
background to the debate, noting that the 
arguments advanced can be measured in 
terms of adherence and resistance to 



feminist critique of Japanese higher 
education. In emphasizing students’ needs 
rather than social criticism, McMurray in 
“Embracing Creativity” suggests that 
guidelines for reform from the Ministry of 
Education can be productively translated 
into innovations in praxis. McVeigh 
argues in “Challenging Creativity” that 
educators’ primary responsibility is to 
confront and correct obfuscations brought 
about by the overuse of vacuous terms, and 
to help reshape both the visible and hidden 
curriculum to better affect learner 
development and the teaching profession. 
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Forum Overview by Jack Kimball 
Whatever our sympathies regarding 
criticism from non-Japanese of current 
educational practices in Japan, we do well to 
remember that questioning abstract 
constructs like creativity and gender identity 
are not recent trends nor exclusively 
“foreign” matters either for Japanese society 
as a whole or, more pertinent, for Japanese 
educators. The founding of women’s 
colleges — institutions whose current mission 
McVeigh (1997) in particular regards as one 
that fosters and reinforces restrictive, 
“ladylike” roles — was predicated on 19th- 
century feminist ideals, self-sufficiency and 
economic emancipation (Furuki, Ueda & 
Althaus, 1984; Takahashi, 1989). Japan- 
based observers Hara (1995), Fujimura- 
Fanselow (1995, 1996) and Kanamaru 
(1998), moreover, evaluate the present-day 
teaching of college women by surveying 
historical and cultural contexts unique to 
Japan. Additionally, McMahill and Reekie 
(1996) and McMahill (1997, 1998) 
document how, at least in urban Japan, 
homegrown feminist impulses toward equity 
and broader visions for women are pervasive, 
and how these impulses can be disposed 
toward acts of creativity and learner 
empowerment inside and outside the 
classroom. 

The confluence of creativity and gender 
identity characterizes a central theme of the 
CUE Forum. The Forum operated, in 
summary, within a mainstream continuum of 
critical, feminist dialogue and debate about 
what strategies best equip teachers and 
learners for the challenges of a more 
competitive social environment. In this 
regard, the dialogue ranged between 
instructional dilemmas (such as whether and 
how to address oppressive, often-subliminal 
affects resulting from gender-marked 
language in conventional textbooks, and all- 
male vs. all-female student groupings in 
language classes) to more encompassing 
professional concerns from gender- 
segregated course offerings, to 
marginalization of female, foreign and, 
especially, foreign female instructors. 



While the creatiyity/gender-identity 
nexus proved to be a running theme in the 
Forum, this linkage was not unanimously 
endorsed. Resistance to any connection 
involved two bases of argument. First, 
there was (and is) the view that 
notwithstanding feminist critique from 
native Japanese, links between gender 
identity and creativity largely derive from 
Western pop psychology; that such linkage 
is the byproduct of “ethnocentric 
assumptions about the source and meaning 
of creativity” (McMurray, 1998, p. 21; 
citing White, 1987). A second and more 
radical line of argument engages competing 
conceptions of the term “creativity.” As 
will be argued, recent calls on the part of the 
Ministry of Education for “creativity” in 
higher education can be viewed as (a) 
separate from matters of gender, yet a 
welcome development that can lead to 
pedagogical and even entrepreneurial 
innovations; or (b) a bureaucratic, defensive 
re-run of abstract rhetoric to obscure more 
critical inquiry into gender inequities and 
educational reforms. 

The heart of the Forum dialogue, then, 
debates what is meant by “creativity.” 

When deployed by administrators, should 
such a term necessarily evoke suspicion and 
in fact skepticism on the part of language 
teachers? McMurray and McVeigh 
provide ample if contradictory responses to 
this question. While the controversy 
surrounding creativity remains open-ended, 
both sides here seem to converge with 
regard to the point of the debate, that is, the 
increasing and urgent need many college 
language teachers sense to introduce 
alternative goals and methods for the 
purpose of improving the quality of 
educational outcomes for both men and 
women. 

Embracing Creativity by David McMurray 
The search for creativity in higher education 
in Japan and the rest of Asia is in full gear. 
Employers and educators agree on the need 
to encourage creativity among 
undergraduates before they enter the 
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workforce or move higher in academia. 

But what is creativity? How can it be 
taught in the English classroom? 

Criticism of Japanese education and its 
lack of creativity focuses on the suppression 
of individualism. For instance, a common 
complaint is that there is little provision for 
tracking the bright. Another criticism is 
that only recently have Japanese observers 
looked to American university models to 
learn how to provide rich opportunities for 
creative talent to bloom. Popular criticism 
of the university system continues to 
underscore how students spend four years at 
leisure. 

In 1947, two years after World War II, 
Japan’s educational system was reformed 
from the outside, by American advisors, as a 
necessary first step toward promoting 
democracy. The curriculum established 
unified institutions of higher education in 
the form of four-year colleges and 
universities. The postwar era focus was on 
rebuilding and catching up. The desired 
aim was for generalist student graduates. 
Japan’s corporations preferred to hire groups 
of malleable young recruits each spring who 
could be molded into each company’s ideal 
employee. Women usually lost out. 

While China and Russia depended on 
training women to be effective in the 
workplace in order to help rebuild after the 
war, Japan chose to direct its young women 
toward staying at home as the ideal. 

The current economic crisis and demands 
for reform in education could be the turning 
point for college women. Challenging 
prevailing notions of creativity and gender 
roles continues to depend on political and 
business support for education. In 1999, 
there are opportunities for college educators 
to promote creativity with the reform 
measures announced by the Ministry of 
Education. The Ministry has drafted a new 
“vision” for universities in the 21st century 
and suggests several reform measures. The 
focus of their report is to promote distinctive 
universities in the current competitive 
environment. According to the Ministry’s 
report, education and research at Japanese 



universities must lead to the cultivation of 
students who have the ability to pursue their 
own goals, and who are motivated to study 
independently. 

The new focus on students’ individual 
goals means teachers must assess and cater 
to the preferred learning styles and strategies 
of their students. Comparisons of TOEFL 
scores and other indicators of how well 
students in Japan measure up to EFL 
students internationally will take on new 
meaning. This new focus also affords 
opportunities to challenge traditional gender 
roles and to encourage creativity. Yet 
teachers must look beyond whether students 
are male or female before judging how best 
to guide them to learn and to ready 
themselves for graduation. 

Can foreign language educators follow 
the Ministry’s guidelines and help to change 
the education system? The short answer is 
that each educator on his or her own cannot 
make the education system more creative, 
but we can make students more creative. 

Dr. Robert Tobin, for example, an American 
professor of organizational behavior and 
development offers a “Creativity and 
Change” course at Keio University. He 
feels creativity cannot be taught, but people 
can be encouraged to be more creative. 
Motivation is a focus of many of the course 
activities. Students are encouraged to take 
risks and even to fail in order not to be 
afraid to go out and try again. They take 
photos of creativity in action, write poetry, 
do ten new things a day. 

Here is another example. International 
University of Japan encourages their MBA 
students to gain on-site experience in 
companies. Much of the work is done in 
English. Teams of IUJ students study the 
operations of small industries by observing 
and interviewing employees in finance, 
manufacturing and sales. They then apply 
the concepts learned from textbooks and 
case studies to their findings. Students 
discuss the strong and weak points of the 
companies and how improvements can be 
made. The course integrates knowledge 
from different disciplines. University 
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educators are not alone in their efforts, of 
course. Fumie Otsuka teaches a 
secondary-level class called “Creativity and 
Communication” in Ibaraki Prefecture. 

She introduced the new course, which has 
been adopted by other teachers in Ibaraki, 
because she found there was no room for 
creativity in previous courses. Students 
had little chance to work on their own ideas; 
instead they were instructed to repeat new 
words and sentence patterns until they had 
memorized them. Her students lacked 
analytical and reasoning skills because they 
only knew how to absorb knowledge 
through memorization. She now 
emphasizes group learning and team 
presentations. 

From these few examples, I would 
suggest there is opportunity for both foreign 
and native Japanese language teachers with 
experience in the education system in 
Japan — and who also have the skills and 
understanding of how to encourage 
creativity — to take the lead in facilitating the 
adoption of the teaching methods and 
management styles currently sought by the 
Ministry of Education, business and 
universities. 

Challenging “Creativity” by Brian 

McVeigh 

The very structures of Japanese schooling 
and socialization can be described as 
mechanisms of a dogmatic national identity 
(“Japaneseness”) which configures 
educational practices (e.g., English 
education). This national identity or 
nationalism is culturally determined: 
“Japanese must act a certain way because 
they are Japanese.” (The descriptors are 
various but quite familiar: “shy,” 

“dominated by the group,” “consensus- 
seeking,” “living in a vertical society,” etc.) 
Cultural determinism sometimes goes 
further, legitimating biological determinism, 
or what may be called racialism: 

“Japanese must act a certain way because 
they were bom Japanese.” More specific 
to questions of creativity and gender identity, 
Japanese women must act a certain way 



because they were bom Japanese. In light 
of such rationalizations, I conclude that until 
Japanese and non-Japanese recognize 
diversity within Japan, diversity outside 
Japan will continue to be viewed in 
stereotypes, thereby supporting the racialist 
Japanese / non-Japanese distinction, because, 
after all, domestic and overseas stereotyping 
reinforce each other. 

Furthermore, problems in Japanese 
education cannot be rectified until we drop 
buzzwords that becloud understanding of 
defects. One of the most insidious 
buzzwords is “creativity.” In contrast to 
officialese “visions,” genuine creativity vis a 
vis education can arise only when we strive 
to avoid superficial analyses, take 
government reports and media-hype with 
large doses of skepticism, and allow 
diversity into the educational experience. 
With these points in mind, I shall examine 
creativity from three angles. 

(1) Gender segregation 
Even the most cursory look at statistics on 
women in Japanese education demonstrates 
high degrees of gender segregation. 

Students who attend junior colleges are 
90.7% female, while full-time female 
faculty at such schools is 40.5%. Women 
at junior colleges account for 28.3% of full 
professors and 11% of presidents. In 
contrast, at universities, only 33.3% of 
students are female, while women constitute 
only 11.2% of full-time faculty, 6.3% of full 
professors and 5.3% of presidents ( Gakko 
kihon chosa hokokusho—koto kyoiku kikan, 
1997; Monbusho tokei yoran, 1997). 

Junior college students who study in 
segregated institutional settings, surrounded 
and socialized by a “traditional” social 
milieu, have little chance to question 
seriously socially-assigned roles, such as 
requirements that female students be 
“ladylike.” I do not mean to suggest that 
there is something inherently wrong with 
natural expressions of femininity. Rather, 
my contention is that being “ladylike” is not 
innate. It is a social and political 
construction, reproduced by way of 
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schooling practices and encouraged by 
economic and political structures (McVeigh 
1997). Ideally, femininity (or masculinity, 
for that matter) should be a question of 
personal preference and individual style, not 
political prescription and economic demand. 

(2) Tyranny of buzzwords 
Any analysis of educational reform in Japan 
must adopt a historical perspective to 
discern that the terms “individuality,” 
“liberalizat ion, ” “divers ificat ion, ” 
“internationalizat ion,” “cross-cu ltural 
understanding” and, especially, “creativity” 
are not new. These terms are merely 
recycled; to rely on the rhetoric generated by 
these words is to support the status quo. 
Using more genuine, down-to-earth, 
concrete terms and ways of expression 
would go a long way in setting the 
groundwork for a real discussion of 
problems in Japanese education. A related 
issue concerns the confusion between 
“individualism” (kojinshugi) with 
“individuality” (kosei). Japan has plenty of 
the latter, but “individualism” is a political 
philosophy rooted in the West and is not 
necessary for creativity. Thus, to discuss 
the need for more “individualism” in 
Japanese schooling is a red herring. 

Many of the problems we witness in 
Japanese education are caused by corporate 
culture. It may be true in a sense that in 
“America, academia and business are 
closely linked” (McMurray, 1998, p. 22), 
but in other ways, they are clearly not linked 
since many American universities possess 
policy mechanisms designed to guard their 
institutional autonomy from corporate 
monopolization. In Japan, on the other 
hand, universities have been essentially 
converted into selecting devices and 
employment agencies for companies. This 
has devastated Japan’s higher education. 

The business community repeatedly requests 
that the educational system produce more 
disciplined (and obedient) workers instilled 
with the proper attitude toward labor. The 
state has more than happily answered these 
requests. The purpose of education in 



Japan has been so thoroughly monopolized 
by business interests that colleges and 
universities have become not education 
centers as we know them in North America 
or Europe, but rather prep schools for future 
employment. Business leaders and state 
officials are probably happiest when they 
hear teachers droning on about the need for 
more “creativity,” since this has very little to 
do with challenging actual problems at hand. 
Though it may be said that change in higher 
education requires political and business 
support, improvement in higher education 
can only occur when the domineering 
pressures of the state and corporate world 
are removed from higher education. 

(3) Professional marginalization 
In spite of progress made at a few 
universities and colleges, this generalization 
holds true: non-Japanese instructors are 

either denigrated, not regarded as full-time 
professionals (leading to some very sticky 
legal problems), or they are overidealized as 
exotic “cultural ambassadors” who typify 
what is “foreign,” tokens of the Other, in 
possession of the magical power of English. 
The roles of non-Japanese instructors, of 
course, should be viewed more 
pragmatically; opportunities beyond 
language teaching should be opened to non- 
Japanese instructors, and they should be 
regarded as instructors, not “foreign” 
instructors. Treating non-Japanese as 
equals means a genuine acceptance of 
diversity and encourages a more “creative” 
worldview. But currently, despite much 
ballyhooing of “internationalization,” the 
number of non-Japanese instructors remains 
small: Non-Japanese account for 2.97% of 

full-time faculty at universities and 3.49% at 
junior colleges, and for 5.82% of part-time 
faculty at universities and 5.24% at junior 
colleges ( Gakko kihon chosa hokokusho — 
koto kyoiku kikan, 1997; Monbusho tokei 
yoran, 1997). 

I suggest that we hold the Japanese 
educational system and its values up to 
international standards (i.e., the same 
standards that a cross-section of people 
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would use to assess the educational practices 
of their own societies). For example, some 
question whether Japanese women need to 
be “liberated” since the feminist movement 
is essentially Western. Such a view, 
however, misses two points: First, the 

women’s rights movement has a long history 
in Japan, and second, any discussion of 
women’s rights is ultimately (regardless of 
local inflections and cultural particularities) 
a matter of universal concern (as are 
questions of race and nationality). The 
rigid bifurcation of roles based on gender, in 
sum, limits creativity of both males and 
females and undoubtedly hinders self- 
development. 

It is interesting (though disappointing) 
that some observers are in the habit of 
making exceptions for Japanese, and yet 
they speak in a contradictory manner about 
the need to “internationalize” Japan. An 
example of this would be those who label 
outside critique as “cultural imperialism”: 
“Are non-Japanese imposing their own 
culturally-biased views on the Japanese?” 
Imagine, in contrast, Europeans or North 
Americans explaining to a Japanese that in 
their own societies sexual inequality or 
discrimination against Asians is justified on 
the grounds of “cultural differences.” 

Carried to extremes, such thinking results in 
misinterpreting the nature of problems in 
Japanese education. Consider Susser’s 
review of the ESL/EFL literature, which 
because of its reputed reductive tendency to 
view the East as inferior, that is, because of 
its Orientalism, “presents a distorted account 
of Japanese learners and classrooms” (1998, 
p. 49). There is no question that 
Orientalism has led to misunderstandings 
about Japanese society; nonetheless, blanket 
accusations of Orientalism (cf. Susser’s 
extensive bibliography) are not only of 
questionable value, but draw our attention 
away from the realities that plague language 
learning in Japan. Moreover, in my 
estimation, ESL/EFL suffers as much from 
Occidentalism (refer, above, to how foreign 
instructors are treated at some universities) 
as it does from Orientalism. 



To conclude, I suggest that in addition to 
fulfilling our roles in the classroom, we step 
out of the classroom and learn more about 
the larger, deeply structural forces that shape 
educational practices in Japan. You cannot 
fix a problem unless you know its nature. 
Many individuals who are passionately 
committed to understanding and improving 
what goes on in the classroom only rely on 
literature about English language instruction 
and official reports that serve up buzzwords. 

It is, though, not enough to know what goes 
on in the classroom and to repeat slogans. 

We need to expand our reading lists and 
acquaint ourselves with the historical, 
political and economic forces that shape 
both the visible and hidden curriculum of 
the Japanese classroom at all levels. This 
way, we can avoid the tyranny of buzzwords, 
such as “creativity,” and acknowledge that 
many of the issues under consideration are 
political, not pedagogical. Precisely 
because certain patterns of thought are 
difficult to discern, we should confront, 
dissect, and rectify them. 
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Teacher Beliefs and Teacher Development 

Kazuyoshi Sato, University of Queensland 
Tim Murphey, Nanzan University 

The recent TESOL Quarterly (Autumn, 1988) on ESOL teacher education advocates a 
reconceptualization of the knowledge-base for English language teacher education. The 
editors propose that research on teacher education should more directly account for the 
teacher (experiences, knowledge, and beliefs); however, the school context and practices 
remain underestimated. Using multiple data sources including interviews, observations, and 
surveys, we try to clarify the difficulties inherent in continual professional development while 
juxtaposing the realities the Japanese English language teachers in this study confront in their 
working environments. We conclude that teacher development entails institutional 
development that ensures continuous learning opportunities in the learning context. 
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Theoretical background 

Teacher development aims at teacher 
learning in school. In essence, teacher 
development requires teachers to develop 
their beliefs and practices (Pajares, 1992; 
Richardson, 1994; 1996). While general 
educational research has called for the need 
of comprehensive investigation with 
consideration of contextual influences (Lee 
& Yarger, 1996), the significance of the 
contexts was recognized in ESOL teacher 
education only recently (Freeman & 
Johnson, 1998). In particular, how school 
contexts influence what teachers think and 
do, and how they learn to teach is an 
unstudied problem except the research on 
technical cultures by Kleinsasser (1993) and 
Freeman (1996). 

Kleinsasser (1993) applied Rosenholtz’s 
(1989) work with high school foreign 
language teachers. Data was collected 
from 37 teachers in 11 schools through 
interviews, observations, and surveys. The 
results indicated two distinctive technical 
cultures. One was routine/uncertain 
cultures, where teachers were uncertain 
about their instructional practice, but were 
engaged in day-to-day routine. They had 
few conversations about instruction, and 
relied on traditional approaches. The other 
was nonroutine/certain cultures, where 
teachers were confident about their 
instruction, and their daily practices were 
not predictable. Teachers collaborated 
across the departments, and incorporated 
more communicative activities. In short, 
Kleinsasser (1993) revealed the strong 
relationship between school contexts and 
teachers’ practices. 

The study 

This study sought to reveal the relationships 
among the context, beliefs, and practices, in 
general, and how EFL teachers learn to 
teach in the school context, in particular. 
Although Monbusho introduced a new 



syllabus with emphasis on communication- 
oriented English in 1994, little is known 
about what teachers understand by English 
language teaching and how they actually 
teach. A few studies such as Pacek (1996) 
and Murphey and Sato (in progress) reported 
that teachers were confused with how to 
teach according to the new syllabus. 

Our one-year study, conducted in a 
private high school, employed multiple data 
sources (see Sato & Kleinsasser, 
forthcoming) including surveys, interviews, 
observations, and documents in order to 
reveal the relationships among the context, 
beliefs, and practices of 15 EFL teachers 
(including two native English speaking 
teachers). The school culture surveys, 
consisting of 104 items with a Likert-type 
scale, were adapted from Kleinsasser (1993). 
Data collection started in September, 1997, 
including interviews, classroom 
observations, and documents. Data 
collection was repeated in each term. In 
the main, qualitative, inductive approaches 
were used to analyze the data. The 
following were results from the first data 
collection. Pseudonyms are used to keep 
identities anonymous. 

Results 

Institutional beliefs 
Overall, the data analysis indicated 
adherence to the institutionalized belief 
about English language teaching that it was 
important to teach according to the 
established grammar-translation method for 
the common tests and classroom 
management. Moreover, the results 
showed that institutional beliefs included not 
only the belief about the subject matter, but 
also other beliefs about the workplace, 
students, teachers themselves, and learning 
opportunities. 

First, teachers revealed an institutional 
belief about English language teaching when 
they worked together. They felt strongly 
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that the university entrance examinations 
were one strong source of this pressure. 

For example, Hatano commented. 

Hatano: It is necessary and is 

an ideal to be able to speak and 
listen. But, we cannot ignore 
university entrance examinations. 
That’s another problem. If 
entrance exams were removed, it 
would be time that we started to 
think about alternatives. 

Moreover, most teachers, like Imai below, 
said they relied on the textbook too much 
and for this reason could not produce 
enjoyable classes. 

Imai: I don’t think I have any 
successful classes. I didn’t try 
that. Well, we used the 
textbook of basic grammar in the 
first term. For each lesson it 
has five key sentences and I did 
a quiz to memorize them at the 
beginning of the class. After 
that, I briefly explained 
grammatical points, and had 
students try exercises. If 
necessary, I added other 
exercises or had them make 
simple sentences. I had this 
kind of pattern. I don’t think it 
is good, but other teachers 
followed it, too, because we 
talked about how to go about our 
lessons. 

In addition, teachers assessed students 
based on mechanically scored tests which 
helped them in terms of classroom 
management but had doubtful learning 
effect. 

Saito: Students worked hard 

for quizzes, because we assessed 
the results. Also, I checked 
their preparation every time by 
walking around the 
classroom ... Anyway, we just 



made handouts in order to have 
them know what to do. In 
terms of behavioral management 
and classroom order, the results 
were good. But in terms of 
actual learning, I am not sure of 
the results. 

In sum, although none of them favored 
exam-oriented English, as a group in their 
institution, they could not ignore it. 
Moreover, teaching the same way for the 
common tests seemed to be a priority when 
they worked together. 

Second, there seemed to be school norms 
and values for managing students that took 
precedence over teaching. For example, 
Mike, with three years’ teaching experience 
in this school, noticed that those who 
attended to extra curricular activities and a 
lot of meetings were considered good 
teachers. 

Third, many teachers related that 
changing students’ negative attitude toward 
English and motivating them was the most 
difficult problem. 

Sudo: First of all, many 

students are allergic to English. 

I think this is due to the English 
teaching in junior high schools. 

It is not easy for students to get 
rid of this allergy. Also many 
students finish three years at this 
high school without changing 
their attitudes toward English. 

We often feel the dilemma 
between having fun in classes 
and teaching the basics. 

Fourth, several teachers confessed that 
they were uncertain about teaching 
approaches, and a couple of teachers 
mentioned lack of proficiency. For 
instance, Imai started to teach oral 
communication classes this year. 

Imai: I am 52 years old and 

learned English with traditional 
approaches. Age might not be 
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related, but I have difficulty 
teaching oral communication 
classes in some ways. We, 

Japanese, are in charge of 
listening and grammar. So I 
managed the classes by using 
tapes, because I cannot speak 
English fluently. Well, I think I 
have to learn more about 
teaching approaches, but it is 
hard for me. 

Finally, teacher learning seemed to be 
limited mainly to occasional peer- 
observations, with the majority of teachers 
avoiding workshops due to a perceived lack 
of the possibility to implement new ideas. 

Tanaka: It is a shame, but I 

have not attended any 
workshops since last June ... I 
have encountered many 
interesting ideas so far, but in 
fact, I found most of them not 
helpful. If I can change the 
pattern of the class of my own 
will, I can try out many things. 
However, I have to follow the 
textbook as other teachers do. 

Individual Beliefs 

Contrarily, 13 out of 15 teachers still 
expressed desires toward implementing 
communication-oriented language teaching. 
They were; (a) using the target language; (b) 
focus on listening; (c) using activities; (d) 
integrating four skills; and, (e) using 
authentic materials. However, many 
teachers confessed that they were uncertain 
how to teach, showing that these were 
mostly just “espoused” beliefs. For 
example, Kito commented: 

Kito: I have a feeling that I 

want to help students improve 
their English proficiency by 
using activities such as games, 
dictation, and self- 
expression... We used to have a 
teacher who studied abroad for a 
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couple of years and used games 
in classrooms. She really 
motivated students. I think I 
have to study more about 
teaching approaches to motivate 
students. 

It was true that teachers had to comply 
with the existing practices and the 
institutional beliefs. However, in small 
courses such as music, nursing, and 
commerce, several teachers related that they 
had tried out new ideas, because there were 
no common tests and they had freedom to 
choose materials. For example, Kobayashi 
used pairwork in an elective conversation 
class, and enjoyed teaching last year, while 
he was ashamed of having no successful 
classes this year. 

Kobayashi: I can’t think of any 

classes where I felt successful. 

Well, last year when I was in 
charge of English conversation 
classes with another teacher, I 
succeeded in some activities. 

We divided the class into two 
groups. I used a toy of the 
telephone to introduce a 
telephone conversation, and they 
really liked it. I myself had fun. 

I used the textbook but 
incorporated several activities 
such as pair-work. Students 
could develop a model dialogue 
in pairs by creating some 
sentences. Well, it was 
interesting. As for reading and 
grammar lessons, I have no 
particular ones I think I did well. 

What a shame, I suppose. 

Nonetheless, there is some evidence that 
when structures allow and encourage 
collaboration interesting development can 
happen. Sudo taught oral communica-tion 
classes for commercial students for the first 
time this year. Since there were only two 
commercial classes in Year Three, which 
Sudo and Mike were in charge of, he seemed 
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to have freedom to try out many things. 
Though he expressed his anxiety about how 
to teach the new subject, he collaborated 
with Mike and came up with ideas for a 
future activity that excited him. 

Sudo: Well, I am in charge of 
the third-year students, in 
particular, oral communi-cation 
in commercial classes. But I 
am at a loss how to teach this 
new subject. I am teaching 
through trial and error. One 
thing worth mentioning is the 
assignment for which students 
record their voices either by 
themselves or groups. I tried 
this assignment with Mike. For 
example, we gave them a title 
such as “My family,” and they 
made up a script ... If possible, I 
am planning to let them try 
drama in groups of five to six. 

We can videotape them. It’s 
going to be a memorable work. 

Classroom observations 
Surprisingly, almost all the EFL teachers in 
general English classes conformed to the 
pattern of traditional practices. Classes 
were teacher-fronted, and instructions were 
delivered in Japanese. There seemed no 
room for communication-oriented English to 
be incorporated into general English classes, 
although oral communication classes started 
in this school five years ago. Most 
teachers began with word pronunciation, 
model reading, chorus reading, or listening 
to a tape, and spent most of the time having 
students translate each sentence into 
Japanese and ex-plaining grammatical points. 
Even in oral communication classes, JETs 
were in charge of listening and grammar, 
and there were no interactions among 
students in English. The two JETs also had 
difficulty having students interact and 
communicate in English. In contrast, only 
a couple of teachers developed materials and 
tried out their new ideas in special classes in 
small courses. Overall, the survey data 



analysis corresponded to the interview data. 
Conclusion 

Although teachers express their individual 
beliefs or knowledge about communication- 
oriented English, they rely heavily on 
routine practices in their classrooms. How 
could this discre-pancy be explained? 
Individual beliefs seem secondary to school 
norms and institutional beliefs when 
determining specific actions in the 
classroom. Most research on teacher 
beliefs has focused mainly on individual 
beliefs about the subject matter, and failed to 
investigate the interactions with other sets of 
beliefs, values, and behaviors, which are 
deeply rooted in institutional settings and 
form the school culture. Although it is 
easy to conclude that these teachers rely on 
traditional practices in a routine/uncertain 
culture, a few teachers did attempt to 
implement innovative practices in special 
classes. The question becomes, “How can 
teacher freedom, creativity, time for 
preparation, risk-taking, and learning 
opportunities be protected?” Perhaps a 
clue as to how this might be done comes 
from Lieberman and Miller (1990) who 
defined teacher development as “not only 
the renewal of teaching, but it is also the 
renewal of schools — in effect, culture 
building” (p. 107). In other words, teacher 
development entails both class-room and 
institutional development, i.e., developing a 
school culture where teachers collaborate, 
talk about instruction, share planning and 
preparation, try out new ideas, and promote 
continuous learning. For these teachers to 
develop their individual beliefs through trial 
and error experiences, which is teacher 
development, it is crucial that the institution 
of schooling in general, and each school 
individually, create structures that invite 
teachers to do so. 
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Global Education and Language Teacher Training 

Kip A. Cates, Tottori University 
Jim Kahny, Language Institute of Japan 
Daniel Kirk, Prefectural University of Kumamoto 
Lynda-ann Blanchard, Centre for Peace and Conflict Studies, University of Sydney 

How does one become a “global teacher?” What training do language teachers need to 
effectively integrate global awareness, world citizenship, and the study of world problems 
into their classroom teaching? In this colloquium, a panel of teacher trainers and global 
educators discussed global education approaches to teacher development and innovative 
teacher training programs which promote international understanding through language 
teaching. 
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Introduction 

For classroom practitioners to effectively 
teach a foreign language, good training is 
required. An entire field of language 
teacher training has arisen to provide such 
preparation. Among language 
professionals dealing with global concerns, 
however, there has been little discussion of 
the training needed to help teachers integrate 
global issues, world citizenship, and 
international understanding into their 
language teaching. To address this topic, 
this colloquium, organized by JALT’s 
Global Issues Special Interest Group, 
brought together four experts to discuss 
global education approaches to teacher 
development and language teacher training. 

Training global teachers is often a 
difficult job, due to teacher knowledge, 
attitudes or (lack of) support. Typical 
concerns faced by global education teacher 
trainers are cited in an American survey 
(Merryfield, 1991) which found that: 

1. Pre- and in-service teachers have little 
or no knowledge of global perspectives 
or the information on which these 
depend. 

2. Many teachers aren’t interested in 
teaching global concerns because they 
perceive such issues to be irrelevant or 
threatening, or because they are locked 
into a “nationalistic mind set.” 

3. Many teachers do not perceive global 
perspectives as essential for quality 
education. 

4. A lack of leadership and support for 
global perspectives in schools means 
that, even when teachers acquire the 
necessary knowledge and motivation to 
teach with a global perspective, their 
efforts may be stalled by existing 
curricula and bureaucratic procedures. 

Another typical problem is the mistaken 
image teachers often have of the global 
educator’s role. For many, a “global 
teacher” means a “super-teacher” with 
inexhaustible energy and a complete 
knowledge of global issues who is a tireless 



champion of all good causes and is able to 
leap over tall buildings in a single bound. 

A more realistic image is that of the “global 
striver” who has an open mind and caring 
heart, who tries to counter injustice and 
inequality, who recognizes gaps in his or her 
knowledge of global issues (but is 
committed to learning more), and who 
works to build a global perspective into 
classroom teaching (but often needs 
stamina). 

The concept of the “global language 
teacher” and ways of developing such 
teachers are addressed in the papers below. 
These begin with an essay on the concept of 
“education for global citizenship,” followed 
by case studies of global education teacher 
training programs for language teachers in 
Japan. 

Freedom from fear of freedom: Global 
citizens in the classroom and beyond 
Lynda-ann Blanchard 
As world citizens and as teachers of 
language and culture, we are involved in the 
business of global education. If we 
consider citizenship as a central theme in 
global education, we can discern three sites 
for our teaching and learning: We are 

citizens in our classrooms, of our cultures, 
and of the world. The promotion of 
citizenship ideals is therefore a key role for 
the global teacher. 

Language teachers and citizenship 
education: Asking the questions 
Campaigner for democracy and peace 
activist Aung San Suu Kyi has said that 
citizenship is about freedom from fear. For 
the language teacher interested in global 
issues, this could translate as freedom from 
fear of freedom. This fear can be found 
among teachers who, while interested in 
dealing with global issues, feel bound to the 
language textbook, the linguistic syllabus or 
the conversation manual, and are afraid to 
approach language teaching through global 
content. 
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1. In curriculum development The 
interdisciplinary nature of the “quality 
of life” or “security for all” curriculum 
addresses cultural, social, 
environmental, and economic issues. 

The “global issues” kaleidoscope is 
overwhelming. Where does the 
language teacher begin? 

2. In classroom activity The capacity for 
reflective dialogue and debate is central 
to language acquisition, to cross- 
cultural understanding, and to 
citizenship education. It involves 
taking risks with language learning and 
developing assessment measures which 
are flexible and meaningful. For some 
teachers, taking any risk at all is a 
frightening step. Yet, is this process as 
frightening as it sounds? 

3. In acquiring knowledge The practice 
of analytical and communicative 
skills — essential tools for language 
learning and citizenship education — 
may be presented in a one-dimensional 
paradigm; “right or wrong,” “good or 
bad.” On the other hand, if we 
recognise that a singular focus of 
specific substantive knowledge may 
inhibit learning, we can create 
supportive alternatives. We can do this 
by taking risks with ideas, sharing them, 
and realising that conclusions, such as 
“right or wrong,” are unhelpful. 

Training for global teachers: Providing 

the cues 

Citizenship education involves fostering 
participation (in the classroom and in public 
life) and promoting reciprocity (individual 
rights and communal responsibilities). 
JALT98 exemplified these ideals as 
colleagues provided the cues for finding 
freedom from fear of freedom for the global 
language teacher. 

Denise Drake (Kitakyushu University) 
taught us how to tame the unwieldy global 
issues curriculum with careful syllabus 
development of a specific issue. Tapping 
into a personal interest in gender issues, she 
developed exciting course materials. One 



textbook activity proved ineffective for the 
students, she recalled, “so we talked about 
how difficult it was for students to role play 
sexual harassment in the workplace. Every 
student had a personal story to tell but not 
about the workplace.” Language skills 
development, as well as the meaning of 
citizenship, were enhanced by this process. 

Richard Smith (Tokyo University of 
Foreign Studies) took us on a wonderful 
journey towards learner autonomy. Aware 
that his “listening class” was not engaged in 
productive learning, he was faced with the 
need for change from “my tape recorder- 
centred teaching. That was scary.” By 
inviting students, as citizens of the class, to 
take some responsibility for their learning 
and help plot a new direction for the course, 
they were given the respect and motivation 
they needed to actively listen and learn. 

Leni Dam (Royal Danish Institute) and 
David Little (Trinity College) provided 
excellent teacher training in citizenship 
education with their plenary discussion 
about systems of knowledge and language 
acquisition: “school knowledge” and 

“action knowledge.” Extensive cross- 
cultural research has suggested that a 
learner’s self-esteem is affected by the 
process of knowledge acquisition. Formal 
text experiences or unauthentic activities 
inhibit language learning and personal 
growth. 

Global citizens in the classroom and beyond 
Educational philosophers have promoted 
critical questioning in educating for 
democratic values and citizenship. It is 
inclusive, not exclusive. Resources are 
both personal and international. Most 
important are two essential ingredients: a 

fascination with cultural difference and the 
value of linguistic pluralism. If we are to 
unmask conditions for equitable coexistence 
in sharing responsibility for the global 
environment, we must speak with each other 
about our similarities and differences. An 
understanding of citizenship ideals depends, 
in large part, on the abilities of our teachers 
to encourage a capacity for language 
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learning. 

Training language teachers to effectively 
use global education materials, modes and 
methods is not just a good idea, an abstract 
concept, a distant possibility or mere wishful 
thinking. A number of global education 
teacher training programs for foreign 
language instructors already exist in 
different parts of the world and are 
producing some exciting results. Here, we 
look at three such programs in Japan as 
sample case studies of ways in which 
language teachers can be introduced to 
global education. 

Educating global language teachers: A 

case study 
Kip Cates 

MA-level language teacher training 
programs generally lack a component 
dealing with global education. A unique 
graduate course entitled ‘Trends — New 
Directions in ESOL: Global Issues and 

Cooperative Learning,” which I teach as part 
of the MA-in-TESOL program of Teachers 
College Columbia University at its Tokyo 
campus, aims to introduce language teachers 
to ideas, techniques, and materials from the 
fields of global education, peace education, 
human rights education, and environmental 
education. The following is a brief 
description of the course. 

Course outline 

This one-semester “New Directions in 
ESOL: Global Issues” MA-in-TESOL 

course was founded in 1991 and has been 
taught annually since then. Course 
participants are English language teachers 
(Japanese and non- Japanese) who work at 
various levels (beginner, intermediate, 
advanced), in various institutions (high 
school, college, commercial language 
schools), and with various leajrners (children, 
school pupils, college students, adult 
learners). The Global Issues MA course 
consists of 60 hours of instruction and is 
divided into two parts: a methodology 
workshop and a practicum. 

The methodology component introduces 



students to the fields of global education, 
cooperative learning, and the teaching of 
global issues in language classes. In the 
practicum, students explore specific areas of 
global education and experiment with the 
design and teaching of global issue language 
lessons. As a working definition, global 
education is described as an approach to 
language teaching which aims at enabling 
students to effectively acquire a foreign 
language while empowering them with the 
knowledge, skills, and commitment required 
for the solution of world problems. Global 
knowledge involves learning about the 
nature of world problems, their causes and 
possible solutions. Global skills include 
communication skills, critical and creative 
thinking skills, problem solving skills, 
conflict resolution skills, and the ability to 
see problems from multiple perspectives. 

The commitment to work towards solving 
world problems comes from attitudes and 
values involving global awareness, curiosity, 
altruism and social concern. 

The course content covers key aspects of 
global education such as definitions and 
history of the field, objectives and rationale, 
as well as global education approaches to 
curriculum design, classroom methodology, 
and evaluation. Course participants study 
and discuss teaching ideas, techniques, and 
materials from global education and its 
component fields of peace education, human 
rights education, environmental education, 
and development education. During the 
course, students examine global education 
teaching materials, experience global 
education learning activities, and experiment 
with designing and teaching foreign 
language lessons which promote global 
awareness and international understanding. 

Course readings and assignments 
Course readings comprise: (a) a 200-page 

pre-course reading pack consisting of key 
articles on global education, and (b) an in- 
class lending library of global education 
books from the instructor’s private 
collection. A special feature of the 
practicum is that students are required to 
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design, teach, and evaluate a model global 
education language lesson in their own 
schools. These lessons are video-taped and 
observed by a mentor, then analyzed and 
discussed in the MA classroom. 

Course assignments include: (a) a 

reaction paper to the pre-course reading 
packet; (b) oral and written book reports on 
global education books and global issue EFL 
texts; (c) a class presentation of a group- 
designed language lesson on a global issues 
theme; (d) a fieldwork assignment requiring 
students to visit and write a profile of a 
global education or global issue organization 
(e.g., Amnesty International, UNICEF); and 
(e) two major global education papers or 
projects on a topic of the students’ choice. 

Student projects have ranged from 
materials writing and curriculum design to 
textbook analysis and educational research. 
Sample student projects include: “A 

Survey of Students’ Global Awareness and 
Geographic Literacy,” “A Survey of EFL 
Teacher Beliefs about Global Education,” 

“A Global Issue Content Analysis of High 
School English Textbooks,” “A One-year 
Global Education Course for Senior High 
School EFL,” “A Study on Global 
Education and Language Acquisition,” “A 
Children’s EFL Lesson on Environmental 
Issues,” “A College EFL Lesson Design on 
Tropical Rainforests,” “An EFL Lesson Plan 
for Preventing Bullying,” “An EFL Lesson 
Plan on Sex Role Stereotyping,” and 
“Teaching about World Regions in EFL.” 

The course has been popular and 
participants have been enthusiastic. I 
would urge teacher training institutions to 
introduce similar courses in their own 
programs to help language teachers add a 
global perspective to their work. 

Global education and language teacher 
training at LIOJ 

Jim Kahny 

How does one become a “global teacher”? 
At the Language Institute of Japan (LIOJ), 
the global education training approach 
emphasizes contact between individuals. 
LIOJ programs and activities are geared 



toward giving teachers the opportunity to 
develop international awareness through 
exchanging ideas with colleagues from other 
countries. Below is an overview of teacher 
training activities that the school has been 
involved with in recent years. 

International summer workshop 
The International Summer Workshop for 
Teachers of English has been an annual 
event at LIOJ since 1969, making it one of 
the oldest ongoing teacher training 
conferences in Japan. The program 
features guests and activities which add a 
global perspective to language teachers’ 
professional development. Fifteen 
countries were represented among the 130 
participants and guests at the 1998 workshop, 
including teachers of English from various 
countries in Asia. 

The workshop program is planned with 
secondary school teachers in mind; however, 
the variety of topics covered in classes and 
presentations are relevant to the larger group 
of language educators. During the 
workshop, participants attend a morning 
class that meets throughout the week. 
Morning course choices range from English 
language classes in which teachers can 
“brush up” on their English, to special- focus 
classes in which teachers can explore a 
particular aspect of English language 
education. With regard to global issues 
training, the 1998 workshop featured a class 
entitled “Internationalizing Your English 
Class” conducted by Kip Cates (Tottori 
University). In this class, participants 
explored a variety of classroom methods and 
materials using games, music, role play, and 
video with the goal of bringing an 
international perspective to their language 
teaching. 

In the afternoons, participants select 
from a variety of presentations. 

Participants learn about various issues in 
language education in other countries. 

Titles with a global perspective from among 
the 47 presentations at the 1998 workshop 
included “The Recent Reform of English 
Education in Thailand: Effects on 
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Teachers” by Narapom Chan-ocha 
(Chulalongkom University), “English 
Education in Post-1997 Hong Kong” by 
Becky Kwan (City University of Hong 
Kong), “English Education in Laos” by 
Sengdeuane Lachanthaboun (Lao Ministry 
of Education), “Activities for Raising 
Cultural Awareness” by Susan Stempleski 
(Columbia University), “How English 
Grammar is Taught at Secondary Schools in 
Vietnam” by Tran Van Phuoc (Hue National 
University), and “English Education in 
Korea” by Yeom Ji-sook (Korea TESOL). 

“International Night” is the name of the 
annual social and cultural event which is 
held during the workshop. Country display 
booths and cultural performances courtesy 
of our guests and teachers are the main 
feature. The goal of this event is to give 
everyone a chance to meet and to learn 
about various aspects each other’s countries, 
including music, food, culture, and arts and 
crafts. 

Thailand/ 'Japan team teaching exchange 
In cooperation with the Department of 
Linguistics at Srinakharinwirot University 
(SWU) in Bangkok, LIOJ established this 
teacher exchange program in 1993 to give 
Japanese secondary school teachers of 
English the opportunity to travel to Thailand 
and team up with a Thai counterpart, and to 
experience team teaching from a valuable 
new perspective: that of the visiting 

teacher. The exchange, which also 
involves a visit by the Thai teacher to Japan 
to team teach in the Japanese teacher’s 
school, runs for approximately two weeks in 
mid- August (in Thailand) and approximately 
two weeks in mid-October (in Japan). The 
program affords participating teachers, their 
colleagues, and their students the 
opportunity to develop greater awareness on 
a variety of levels. Students’ responses in 
surveys indicate that, as a result of the 
program, they feel that (a) they need to 
study English more, and (b) their image of 
the country and people of the visiting 
teacher has become more positive (Kahny, 
1998). 



ELT publication 

In commemoration of its 30th anniversary, 
LIOJ published Perspectives on Secondary 
School EFL Education (Kahny & James, 
1998), a collection of 39 articles by 
educators from 14 different countries. 
POSSEE features several articles on 
intercultural training and English as an 
international language. A special “Focus 
on Asia” section features a discussion on 
EFL education by teachers in countries 
around the Asia-Pacific region, including 
Korea, China, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, 
and India. 

SALT Asian scholars 
The JALT 4 Comers Asian educator 
scholarship program has given many 
teachers in Japan the opportunity to meet 
colleagues from other Asian countries and 
learn firsthand about English education in 
other contexts. LIOJ has been pleased to 
assist with visa sponsorship of the JALT 
scholars over the past four years from 
Malaysia (1998), the Philippines (1997), 
Laos (1996), and China (1995). 

Global Issues in the English teachers’ 
seminar at the Prefectural University of 
Kumamoto 
Daniel Kirk 

The English Teachers’ Seminar at the 
Prefectural University of Kumamoto, 
established in 1991, has been offered 
primarily to Japanese secondary school 
teachers of English. The scheduling of the 
seminar has varied over the eight years of its 
existence, but is now a three-phase program 
covering a six-month period. One of the 
main aims of the seminar is to involve 
teachers as much as possible in the 
organization and execution of the program. 
The inclusion of Global Issues in Language 
Education (GILE) as a focus is not 
guaranteed because teachers have the option 
of choosing to focus on other topics. 
However, teachers have chosen to include 
global issues in the program for several 
years. 
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During the seminar, participants 
experience various aspects related to global 
issues. First, global issues are brought to 
the attention of the teachers. A framework 
for understanding these issues is then 
provided. At the same time, participants 
also receive help in developing their 
language abilities in order to communicate 
their ideas on global issues. In addition, 
participants explore methods for 
incorporating global issues ideas into their 
classrooms in ways that will be beneficial to 
their students. 

Over the seminar’s eight-year history, 
participants’ responsibilities have changed 
from participating in a program that the 
coordinators created, to determining for 
themselves the content and length of time to 
be spent on each topic. Global issues has 
been offered as one of the options for 
several years under the title “Planethood: 
Global Issues in Language Education.” 

For the past two years, teachers have chosen 
to focus on other themes (e.g., “Reflective 
Development,” “Learner Strategies,” 
“Culture”). Even when the teachers do 
choose other content, global activities are 
often a part of the other seminars. 

Activities such as confidence- and trust- 
building are often used in periods dedicated 
to warm-up and getting-to-know-you events. 
There is such a great overlap between global 
issues and intercultural understanding. 
Therefore, in the culture workshop, 
activities that the teachers enjoy 
participating in and can incorporate into 
their own classrooms, such as units on 
fostering global citizenship, are often 
included. 

The greatest challenge facing teachers 
who would like to incorporate global issues 
in their classrooms is presenting these 
themes in language that is beneficial to their 
students. Vocabulary and grammar often 
block teachers’ progress in developing 
useful classroom materials. Various 
options are presented that make it possible 
for teachers, even at a junior high school 
level, to incorporate global issues. In 
doing a simple language activity, for 



example, when a student asks another, 
“What’s his name?” the leap from “His 
name is Michael” to “His name is Martin 
Luther King” just is not that far. Teachers 
provide photos and explanations of famous 
human rights leaders, real people with real 
lives. 

Unfortunately, the seminar will not be 
offered through the Prefectural University of 
Kumamoto in 1999; however, the 
coordinators have decided to continue the 
seminar on a personal and voluntary basis, 
working with the teachers of Kumamoto 
prefecture in order to foster the growth of 
global issues as language educational tools. 
Public universities can and should play an 
important role in training teachers to become 
global educators. 

Conclusion 

While much has been written about global 
issues and language teaching, this JALT 
colloquium was the first official forum to 
address the topic of global education and 
language teacher training. We hope the 
ideas presented here encourage classroom 
practitioners to begin seeing themselves as 
“global language teachers.” We also hope 
the case studies cited encourage certificate, 
undergraduate and MA-level teacher 
training programs to include a global 
education component so as to better prepare 
the language teachers of the future to add a 
global perspective to their work. 
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English Language Needs Analysis for EST Students 

Robyn L. Ntyar, Flinders University, Adelaide, Australia 
Guy Kellogg, Kanazawa Institute of Technology, Kanazawa, Japan 
L. Scott Rogstad, Kanazawa Institute of Technology, Kanazawa, Japan 
Lorraine Sakka, Toyama Medical and Pharmaceutical University, Toyama, Japan 
John Thurman, Kochi Women’s University, Kochi, Japan 

In this paper, we report on the findings of a two-year study assessing the English language 
needs of students at a private technical university in Japan. A needs analysis was conducted 
to ascertain which English-specific tasks were required of Kanazawa Institute of Technology 
(KIT) students in non-English classes and after graduation upon entering the work force. 

After establishing “task” as the theoretically based unit of analysis, five members of the 
Needs Analysis Committee then systematically investigated English language requirements in 
both class work at the university and in the workplace. This was done through the use of 
interviews and questionnaires which targeted four main groups: professors, students, 

employers of graduates, and graduates in the work force. A descriptive statistical analysis 
indicated that there are meaningful real world tasks which can be implemented and adapted 
for learning purposes in the classroom. 
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In 1995, Kanazawa Institute of Technology 
(KIT) implemented broad changes to its 
curriculum. In order to specify course 
content better for the new curriculum, the 
Basic Language Education Research 
Laboratory of the General Education 
Department organized the Needs Project 
Team (NIT) to conduct a language needs 
analysis of the types of tasks that students 
were required to do in English, both in their 
studies at KIT, and in the workplace after 
graduation. 

The role of needs analyses in language 
curriculum design has gained increased 
attention in recent years. This has partially 
resulted from evolving views of language 
and teaching over the past two decades. 

One such example is Canale’s (1983) 
analysis of “communicative competence.” 

In an earlier reference to the communicative 
syllabus, Munby (1978) advocates the 
creation of profiles reflecting students’ 
communicative needs to identify specific 
linguistic forms to teach. Brown (1995) 
offers a more comprehensive view of needs 
analysis in the language classroom. He 
argues for “the systematic collection and 
analysis of all subjective and objective 
information” (p. 36) necessary for 
specifying and validating the curriculum, 
and appropriate for meeting the students’ 
learning needs. 

One of the essential proponents of task as 
a unit of analysis is Nunan (1989). He 
distinguishes between “real world” and 
“pedagogical” tasks, which are differentiated 
simply by the task’s purpose. Since 
students at KIT are being prepared for jobs 
where they maybe required to use English, 
the identification of relevant real world tasks 
by means of a needs analysis is seen as an 
essential part of the new curriculum 
development process. 

For this needs project, the unit of analysis 
used to reflect the students’ language needs 
was “task,” i.e., an English language task 
required of the students. Two research 
questions motivated this project. Firstly, 
what tasks were the students required to 
complete using English at school, and 



secondly, what tasks were the students 
required to complete using English once in 
the workplace? It was hoped that the 
findings of this project would not only 
enhance curriculum development at KIT, but 
also provide an indicator of current trends in 
English use at the Japanese workplace. 

Methods 

Participants 

Thirty-nine faculty members, including the 
heads of the Engineering and General 
Education Cores at KIT, participated in 
preliminary “on-campus” interviews. A 
total of 250 faculty members at 
instructor/lecturer level or higher, as well as 
4,500 students who had enrolled at KIT in 
April 1995 and April 1996 received “on- 
campus” questionnaires. “Off-campus” 
questionnaires were sent to managers of 
1,200 companies that employed at least four 
KIT graduates, and to 3,000 KIT alumni 
randomly selected from the graduating 
classes of 1988, 1990, and 1994. 

Materials 

For the on-campus interviews, a draft of 10 
questions was prepared by the NPT prior to 
the approval of the KIT administration. 
Revised interview questions with a bilingual 
cover letter were distributed to the heads of 
the Engineering and General Education 
Cores. Two on-campus questionnaires 
dealt with tasks performed in English within 
a classroom or laboratory setting, along with 
perceived usage of English in the workplace 
by the students after they had graduated. 
Except for audience-related grammatical 
differences, the questions asked on the 
questionnaires were the same for faculty and 
students. The bilingual questionnaires for 
the faculty derived originally from the 
English version were elaborated by the NPT. 
The students’ questionnaire was provided 
only in Japanese to increase the likelihood 
of students responding openly and honestly 
with minimal misunderstanding. Two off- 
campus questionnaires dealing with tasks 
performed in English within a job setting 
were also developed by the NPT. For all 
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questionnaires, grammatical differences 
depending on the target audience, revisions, 
translations, and English/Japanese 
formatting were consistent. In summary, 
questions focused on tasks performed at the 
workplace. Bilingual cover letters, 
explaining the needs project and time frames, 
accompanied the on— and off— campus 
questionnaires. Machine-readable answer 
sheets and computer software were designed 
by the KIT computer department. 

Procedure 

Interviews were arranged and conducted 
with 33 Core Heads or a designated Core 
faculty member. The language used for the 
interview was either English or Japanese, 
depending on the preference of the 
interviewee. Student questionnaires were 
administered during orientation; faculty 
versions were distributed via campus mail; 
and company managers and KIT alumni 
were mailed theirs along with prepaid- 
postage return envelopes for the completed 
answer sheets. The KIT Job Placement 
Office provided a list of company managers, 
and Microsoft Excel was used to randomly 
select alumni from the designated years who 
would be sent questionnaires. The returned 
answer sheets were put through the reading 
machine and the data file was imported into 
the statistics program ready to be analyzed. 

Results 

For the on-campus questionnaires, 114 
faculty responded with 9% from Mechanical 
Engineering, 8% from Mechanical Systems 
Engineering, Materials Science & 
Engineering, Environmental Systems, and 
Civil Engineering respectively, and lower 
percentages from the rest of the fields. The 
faculty reported that primarily they teach 
first-, second-, and third- year students. 

In addition, 3,515 second-year and third- 
year students responded with 14% from 
Information & Computer Engineering and 
Architecture respectively, 10% from 
Mechanical Engineering, Mechanical 
Systems Engineering, and Electronics 
respectively, and lower percentages from the 



rest of the fields. 

Off campus, 338 company managers 
responded, with 30% in the field of 
Construction (road, architecture, and 
housing), 17% in Manufacturing 
(electronics), 13% in Manufacturing 
(general machinery), and lower percentages 
from the rest of the fields. In the case of 
the KIT alumni, 447 responded, with 24% in 
Manufacturing (electronics), 19% in 
Construction (road, architecture, and 
housing), 13% in Manufacturing (general 
machinery), and lower percentages from the 
rest of the fields. 

Discussion 

Discussion of the results 
The purpose of the needs analysis conducted 
in this study was to gain information in 
order to specify course content better for the 
new curriculum at KIT. The needs analysis 
focused on the types of English language 
tasks students were required to do, both in 
their studies at KIT and in the workplace 
after graduation. The results of the needs 
analysis indicate that there are indeed 
specific types of reading, writing, listening 
and speaking tasks that the students are 
required to complete at different times 
during their study and work. 

Reading tasks for KIT students include 
viewing material such as overhead 
transparencies, computer-mediated 
presentations such as those made with 
Microsoft PowerPoint, blackboard material, 
and video. Interestingly, they are either 
never required, or not required very often, to 
follow written instructions in English, even 
in handouts. With regard to the future, 

68% of both students and professors 
indicated that when they used English, up to 
one quarter of the time would be spent 
reading. An additional 23% of them think 
that reading would take up to half of the 
time they would be using English at work. 

In the workplace, 57% of the graduated 
students indicated that when they are 
working in English; up to one quarter of 
their time is spent reading; 13% said from 
one quarter to half of the time; another 13% 
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said from half to three quarters of the time; 
and 17% said from three quarters to all of 
their time using English would be for 
reading tasks. These tasks range from 
reading basic printed material to computer- 
mediated forms such as Internet documents 
and e-mail. For example, 23% of the 
alumni reported that while at work they have 
to read Internet documents, 22% 
instructional manuals, 20% professional 
journals, 17% e-mail, 16% research papers, 
13% books and 12% said they have to read 
business letters, all in English. 

Writing tasks for KIT students are very 
similar to reading tasks, in that the students 
are not often required to complete those 
tasks in English. However, students and 
professors said that written English is 
required in order to gather information from 
the Internet and to write bibliographies. In 
reference to articles written in English for 
publication, and e-mail, English is almost 
never required. When asked about future 
usage of English in the workplace for 
writing tasks, 73% of the students and 
faculty indicated that writing tasks would 
take up to one quarter of their time, and 19% 
said it would take from one quarter to half of 
their time spent working in English. 

In fact, 82% of the alumni indicated that 
up to one quarter of the time while working 
in English is spent writing, and low 
percentages reported that it took up more of 
their time. There was a narrower range of 
tasks than for reading in English; of 15 listed 
tasks, the most common were writing 
assembly and usage instructions, composing 
messages in e-mail, and writing business 
letters. Interestingly, employers believe 
that their employees are writing in English 
much more than the employees indicated. 
Employers’ and employees’ responses were 
vastly different for such tasks as the writing 
of contracts, business letters, research papers, 
equipment assembly and usage instructions, 
and e-mail messages. 

In terms of speaking, KIT students are 
hardly ever required to complete tasks in 
which they use English words and phrases. 
Despite that, 70% of the professors and 



students indicated that up to one quarter of 
the time would be spent speaking when 
using English at work, and another 21% felt 
that speaking would occupy about one 
quarter to half of their time using English. 

In the workplace, 84% of the alumni 
claim that speaking tasks, primarily for 
business trips, telephone conversations, and 
participation in meetings, take up to one 
quarter of their time when using English. 

This is fairly consistent with professors’ and 
students’ expectations of English use in the 
workplace. 

According to professors and students at 
KIT, required listening tasks are at a 
minimum. However, 64% of the students 
and professors indicated that up to one 
quarter of their English usage time in the 
workplace would be spent in listening tasks, 
and another 24% felt listening would take 
about one quarter to half of their time. 

Listening tasks in the workplace 
paralleled the speaking tasks reported by the 
alumni. Eighty-one per cent indicated that 
they are spending up to one quarter of the 
time listening while using English for work, 
most often for business trips, telephone 
conversations, and participation at meetings. 
Other listening tasks included presentations, 
entertainment of visitors, and 
conferences/symposia. 

Although viewing tasks often require 
listening, KIT professors and students said 
that the regular KIT coursework spent 
minimal time viewing materials such as 
videos and computer-mediated forms. 

As stated earlier, the main focus of this 
needs analysis was language tasks, but 
another area investigated was the role of 
English in general as a tool for job 
placement. Here it was found that 
companies do not appear to value this role as 
highly as the professors and students do. 
Fifty-six per cent of the on-campus 
responses showed that English ability is 
considered “somewhat important” when a 
company hires a worker, and 25% indicated 
it to be “very important.” In contrast, the 
off-campus responses indicated that 52% 
regard English ability for hiring purposes as 
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“not very important”; 24% as “not important 
at all”; 22% as “somewhat important”; and 
only 2% regarding it as “very important”. 
However, when asked about the future use 
of English in the workplace, only 39% of the 
company managers and alumni stated that 
the work-related activities they do in English 
would stay the same or decrease. Thirty- 
three per cent said that those activities 
would increase a little, and another 28% said 
that such activities would increase a lot in 
the future. Implied here is an increased 
need for English ability in the Japanese 
workplace, which is consistent with current 
educational and international policy reforms 
in Japan. 

Recommendations 

Syllabus design reflects both the changing 
views of language learning and teaching as 
well as the inherent language needs of the 
students. This study of the language needs 
of present KIT students and alumni in the 
work force indicates that a range of tasks 
which involve reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking tasks would be beneficial to 
preparing KIT students for the use of 
English in the work place. 

Based on the information compiled 
during this study, tasks for developing 
reading competencies in English should 
include reading professional journals, 
reading equipment assembly and usage 
instructions, and reading various Internet 
documents/articles which are relevant to 
students’ fields of study. Similarly, writing 
tasks should include writing instructions for 
equipment assembly and usage, drafting 
business letters, and composing e-mail 
messages. Furthermore, the development 
of listening and speaking competencies 
could be facilitated by including specific 
listening /speaking tasks, including but not 
limited to, telephone conversations and both 
participation at meetings and on business 



trips. The types of tasks specific to 
participation at meetings and on business 
trips merit further investigation. 

Conclusion 

This needs analysis indicates that there are 
meaningful real world tasks which can be 
implemented and adapted for learning 
purposes in the classroom. It is hoped that 
by directing our students’ learning toward 
more relevant, real world contexts, they will 
be better equipped to apply what they have 
learned in the classroom to the types of tasks 
they will be assigned in the work place. In 
addition, it is hoped that exposure to, and 
practice with these tasks in the classroom 
will translate into functionality and 
confidence for those confronted with 
English in the workplace. 
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CALL: Classroom Interactions 

David Brooks, Kitasato University (Moderator) 

William Bradley, Ryukoku University 
Paul Daniels, Tokyo Metropolitan Institute of Technology 
Joseph Dias, Kitasato University 
James Wada, Tokyo Metropolitan Institute of Technology 

CALL transforms both the perception and the reality of classroom interactions, overturning 
the usual centrality of the teacher. These presentations show ways classroom interactions 
are affected by computer-assisted language learning and information technology. 

Representing a cross-section of instructional settings, we discuss CALL’S effects on teacher 
and student interactions, note its influence on teacher knowledge as a mediator of 
instructional practice, and offer a variety of CALL activities that meet both curricular and real 
world goals. Drawing from his interviews of teachers using CALL the first presenter 
illustrates how teachers’ beliefs about the nature and role of computers in learning language 
shape their classroom instruction. Secondly, a team of university instructors engaged in a 
collaborative action research project discuss how they integrated CALL activities to promote 
interaction in large classes. The final presenters explain how to go about selecting 
meaningful, student-centered CALL activities. 
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Introduction 

The purpose of this colloquium is to provide 
a shared insight into how teachers are 
attempting to bridge the gap between beliefs 
about CALL — or, more broadly, about 
optimal ways of teaching/learning 
languages — and actual classroom practice. 
The effect that computers can have on 
interactions between students and teachers, 
among the students themselves, between 
teachers, and on teacher knowledge is an 
area of growing interest. What ties the 
contributions to this colloquium together is 
the idea running through them that teachers’ 



knowledge and beliefs, as primary mediators 
of instructional practice, guide any effort to 
integrate CALL software, the Internet, 
interactive multimedia, and other forms of 
information technology into a curriculum. 

Bill Bradley discusses the increased focus 
in educational computing on teachers’ 
beliefs, the way they are put into practice 
and to what ends. His presentation is based 
on interviews with language teachers who 
are both novice and more experienced users 
of CALL. These interviews highlight 
changes which occur in beliefs about 
teaching and learning as teachers gain 
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experience in CALL. 

Next, David Brooks and Joseph Dias 
discuss their cooperative effort to act on 
their belief in CALL’S motivating potential 
by bringing it into classes of university 
health science majors despite a lack of 
adequate computer facilities and computer 
support staff. They describe the process of 
negotiating how computers would be used, 
the actual implementation (including 
problems), and the repercussions. 

Finally, Paul Daniels and James Wada 
exemplify users of CALL who have 
developed skill in integrating computers into 
their classrooms to support the collaborative 
and communicative learning environment 
they believe in. They present a variety of 
student-generated projects built upon real 
world tasks and introduce questions that can 
be used to assess the meaningfulness of 
CALL activities and the degree to which 
they support course goals. 

Teacher knowledge and computers 
Bill Bradley 

Recent studies focusing on teacher 
knowledge show the efficacy of inquiring 
into teachers’ belief systems as a way of 
understanding how these beliefs frame 
practice. Teachers develop theoretical 
knowledge that supports the way they utilize 
computers in their teaching. As they 
become more experienced, their ideas about 
collaboration evolve and they may gain 
finesse in using computers to create tasks 
and a desired learning environment. In the 
course of my interviews with teachers, some 
showed a shift from viewing activities as 
computer-centered to seeing them as 
focused on ways to learn. Others described 
how their definition of “constructive 
learning” changed from the making of a 
product to students’ involvement with their 
learning processes. While the findings do 
not indicate a uniform evolution of 
theoretical knowledge, they suggest that 
teachers more experienced in using 
computers are interested in moving beyond 
discussion of “what works” to discussions of 
“integrating new skills in their unique 



learning environments.” 

A lack of focus on theories of instruction 
and learning, an educational perspective in 
short, has been a major impediment to 
sustained critical reflection or evaluation of 
CALL (Galloway and O’Brien, 1998). 
However, this situation is changing. 

Research in the U.S. by the Office of 
Technology Assessment (1995), the Panel 
on Educational Technology (1997), 
Armstrong and Yetter-Vassot (1994), 
Murrison-Bowie (1993) and Bruce and 
Rubin’s (1993) emphasis on situated 
evaluation all point to the growing view that 
in the next stage of computer-mediated 
teaching and learning there will be an 
increased focus on what teachers do, how 
they do it, how it fits with their goals and 
beliefs, how it is integrated in a curriculum, 
and most of all, what outcomes may be 
measured or interpreted. 

Why are these questions so important? 

In the absence of sustained reflection, 
normative practices embedded in a “union of 
information technologies and cognitive 
psychology,” as Popkewitz and Shutkin 
(1993, p. 27) call it, are dominant. In this 
view, “student and teacher competence 
become defined through the discourses of 
technologies originally designed to augment 
classroom practices.” The language of 
rationality and reason borrowed from 
science and the mechanistic language of the 
computer are made into a language of 
thinking and learning. 

I have already noted there has been an 
increased focus in educational computing on 
what it is teachers do and how they do it. 

One of the longer term studies that has been 
conducted by researchers of the Apple 
Classrooms of Tomorrow (ACOT) project 
(see Dwyer, Ringstaff and Sandholtz, 1991; 
Sandholtz, Ringstaff and Dwyer, 1992, 

1997) chronicles how teachers progress 
through stages of entry, adoption, adaptation, 
appropriation, and impact. Schofield 
(1995), in another long range study, 
concluded that a focus on teachers and their 
knowledge was imperative if the potential of 
computers in classrooms were to be realized. 
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This perspective also fits well with a 
growing body of work in TESOL, as 
exemplified in recent articles by Freeman 
and Johnson (1998), which suggests that 
teacher education, and the teacher 
knowledge-base more generally, have not 
received the emphasis they deserve, in 
contrast to the situation in general education. 
Thus, in reality, what I have identified as a 
problem of CALL may be part of the larger 
picture of how TESOL has been 
traditionally defined. 

In an article that raises important 
questions for evaluation of language 
teaching, Peterson (1997) hypothesizes on 
the possible positive and negative effects of 
both synchronous and asynchronous 
conferencing, learner and teacher roles, and 
collaboration, among others. However, the 
implication that they constitute competing 
hypotheses, parts of which may be validated 
or invalidated, misses the point that the 
mediational capacities of computers allows 
for multiple definitions and constructions at 
each stage of activity. Thus, just as we 
should hope to avoid technological 
determinism we must also avoid humanistic 
determinism. We need to see what is not 
neutral in the socio-technical systems just as 
we need to avoid premature foreclosure 
which may prevent us from finding new 
ways of teaching and learning. 

Promoting interaction in large classes 
with CALL 

David Brooks and Joseph Dias 
In attempting to address the perennial 
problems of low motivation and large class 
size, changes were introduced in the English 
classes jointly conducted by the presenters 
for 400 university health science students. 
This presentation summarizes how changes 
in classroom organization, in the types and 
range of learner-centered activities, and in 
the level of student self-direction are 
facilitated with the integration of computers 
and information technology. 

Why collaborate and why CALL ? 

The reasons for collaborating on a project 



integrating CALL into a course focusing on 
English communication were to: (a) 

experiment with curricular change in an oral 
English program that we felt had little 
consistency among teachers or integration of 
content, methods and goals; (b) exploit 
students’ relatively good command of 
reading and writing and show them how 
those strengths could support the 
development of English speaking and 
listening skills; (c) break the shackles of 
Japanese classroom culture which implicitly 
dictates that initiating moves are made by 
the teacher; (d) better serve the needs of 
particularly keen students by providing a 
greater menu of activities that can be 
accomplished at an accelerated pace; (e) 
share limited computer facilities amicably; 

(f) prove to others in our department that 
despite obstacles to change and cooperation 
among teachers toward common goals, it is 
possible and worth pursuing; (g) act on our 
belief that CALL holds promise for 
increasing learner autonomy (Tudor, 1996); 
and (h) provide a springboard for 
collaborative teacher development (Bailey, 
1996). 

The measure of success 
We felt that if our efforts to integrate CALL 
into our classes were successful there would 
be: 

(1) an increase in meaningful opportunities 
for speaking/listening, as most students 
were computer neophytes and would 
need to ask teachers and classmates for 
assistance. It can be argued that in 
Internet discourse itself the distinction 
between spoken and written language 
becomes blurred (Gamer and Gillingham, 
1996) in a way that can be beneficial to 
the development of oral communication 
skills (Chun, 1994). 

(2) higher motivation, which we measured 
by administering before and after 
surveys that included items about overall 
orientation towards learning English and 
learning English through CALL. 
Lieberman (1998) offers details of a 
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study in which students overwhelmingly 
opted for an English course that included 
the use of e-mail, the Internet, and 
specialized computer software for 
English language practice. 

(3) the formation of basic computer skills 
and a familiarity with how the computer 
can be used to facilitate English 
language learning, which we hoped 
would allow students to carry on their 
study and use of English even after 
required English courses were 
completed. 

(4) a boost in the level of confidence among 
students that they could initiate and carry 
on “conversations” in English (both in 
person and through e-mail) with native 
speakers and other EFL learners. 

The changes and how they were 
implemented 

In addition to using a commercial course 
text that presents basic functions and 
topics — greetings, introductions, directions, 
invitations, etc. — computer lessons were 
conducted that, after the fundamentals were 
covered, provided practical opportunities to 
put to use what was studied in the text. 
Students were required to follow rather 
complicated directions, written in English, 
to register for their own Web-based e-mail 
accounts. They were then taught how to 
navigate the WWW and locate Dave’s ESL 
Cafe, where they submitted self- 
introductions to a student e-mail page and 
“shopped” for an e-mail partner from a 
foreign country. After students gained 
familiarity with e-mail, they were asked to 
subscribe to a class mailing list set up by the 
instructors. At this point many students 
had difficulty and turned to the teachers and 
classmates for help. After the majority of 
students had successfully “subscribed,” 
tasks were set up that revisited themes and 
functions from the course text. One such 
task involved using the WWW to find out 
about an event happening in the Tokyo area 
and then, using the class mailing list, 
inviting classmates to the event. In another 
activity students wrote messages to the list 



describing their part-time work or ideal 
future job and “discussed” their experiences 
and dreams by responding/reacting to the 
messages sent by others. In more advanced 
classes, students were taught how to use the 
authoring program HyperStudio to create 
their own program introducing themselves 
and an aspect of their major they considered 
to be especially fascinating. These 
HyperStudio “stacks” will ultimately be 
linked to a Web site so that classmates and 
students abroad can view and appreciate 
them. 

The results of the changes 
The practical “information gap” that existed 
between the knowledge and skills needed to 
do the CALL activities (register for the free 
e-mail account, subscribe to the class 
mailing list, read, write, and reply to e-mail) 
was an important motivator in getting 
students to communicate in English more 
than we had ever observed before. The 
accompanying “resource gap”, although 
leading to frustration at times, had the 
positive effect of increasing student-teacher 
communication and collaborative problem- 
solving (e.g., working together to find ways 
to complete assignments on time despite 
computer breakdowns and a poor 
student/computer ratio). 

In a follow-up reflective assignment, the 
majority of students reported that the e-mail, 
Internet and software authoring projects 
were interesting and useful, not only for 
learning English but also for their present 
academic lives and future careers in the 
health and medical professions. The 
results of our before and after attitudinal 
survey, which was also administered to 
students in oral English classes who did not 
receive CALL instruction (about 1700 
students in all), will provide a fuller picture 
of the effects of the changes. Finally, this 
collaborative action research project opened 
up a positive, on-going dialogue between the 
two teacher-researchers about teacher beliefs, 
instructional goals, classroom practice, and 
useful resources. 
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Evaluating collaborative activities in the 
CALL classroom 
Paul Daniels and James Wada 
With the manifold increase of networked 
computers, Internet access, and new 
capabilities of educational software, we have 
seen a dramatic change in the role of the 
computer as a medium for enhancing 
language learning. Computer-assisted 
language learning (CALL) activities have 
shifted from “students learning from 
computers” to “students learning with 
computers”. CALL has become a tool that 
facilitates collaboration and interaction 
among students and teachers alike as they 
tap into resources of networked computers 
by creating online exchanges with distant 
classes or publishing on web sites for both a 
local and global audience. Learning 
environ-ments that combine computers and 
collaborative learning encourage learners to 
engage in a learning process that leads to the 
creation of a product for which they are 
responsible (Bruffee, 1993). 

How does one select or create projects 
and activities when faced with the myriad 
software, Web sites, mailing lists, etc. that 
are available? We would like to propose 
some guidelines for evaluating CALL 
activities that support a collabora-tive and 
communicative learning environ-ment. 

Guidelines for evaluating CALL activities 

(1) Are the activities meaningful to the 
learner? Are they intended to fulfill 
real world goals? Meaningful and 
contextualized problems are retained in 
the learners’ memory longer and are 
better adapted to real world problems 
students will face outside the classroom. 
Authentic problems serve as a stimulus 
for learning (Barrows, 1994). Project- 
based activities allow students to use 
self-generated knowledge or knowledge 
they have brought with them to the 
classroom. Activities that allow for 
input and decision-making can assist 
students in beginning to construct higher 
order thinking skills (Jacobson, 1995). 
Activities could include the sharing of 



expert knowledge — whether it is 
Japanese popular music or kendo — and 
the collection and presentation of data 
derived from surveys or interviews. 

(2) Are the activities communicative? An 
ideal CALL environment does not 
restrict group work and collaboration. 

The layout of the lab or classroom can 
play an important role in shaping the 
communicative learning space. Group 
work supports a modeling and observing 
type of learning that’s typical of how 
learning occurs in the real world (Farrar, 
1995). The trend in CALL today is to 
treat the networked lab as a 
communication tool. Although stand- 
alone self-learning programs where the 
learner interacts with the computer have 
some advantages, the computer as an 
interactive tool has more potential for 
motivating target language use. The 
computer takes a backseat while the 
language or information being 
exchanged comes to the foreground. 

(3) Are CALL activities created with the 
syllabus in mind? CALL activities 
should stem from the course syllabus, 
not squeezed in as an afterthought. 

Only by first sitting down and examining 
the syllabus can one determine what 
software or CALL activities mesh with 
regular classroom work. For some 
classes, this may mean using the 
computer only two or three times a 
semester. With classroom exchange 
projects, for example, students can 
generate ideas for exchange orally in 
class, send and receive e-mail on their 
own outside of class, and later bring 
printouts of their exchanges to class for 
discussion or to incorporate into writing 
assignments. 

Examples of meaningful and communicative 
CALL projects 

“Classroom connect” projects facilitate 
authentic language use and increase student 
motivation. A goal-directed project can 
involve two or more distant classes selecting 
tasks and solving problems collaboratively. 
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Information collected over a term can be 
used to compare two or more cultures. 
Comparisons might be made, for example, 
of holidays, educational systems or even 
prices of everyday consumer goods. 

Student-produced databases are another 
type of collaborative activity that involve 
authentic language and a purpose: 
providing useful information to others. 

They can lead to the transfer of information 
on local travel sites, restaurants, or 
educational statistics. Students may be 
sent out into the community to collect 
images, answers to interview questions, or 
stories of personal experiences. A final 
product might take the form of a multimedia 
presentation using a web page editor or 
PowerPoint. 

Communication with learners from other 
cultures brings new and abundant ideas into 
the classroom, motivates the learner, and 
provides a non-threatening, self-paced 
environment in which to communicate in the 
target language. Following these 
guidelines for evaluating CALL tasks and 
activities will support a learning 
environment that is collaborative and 
communicative. However, tasks involving 
CALL are only as successful as the rationale 
and planning that go into them. 

Concluding thoughts 
Paralleling the increasing sophistication of 
both specialized CALL software and 
software appropriated by language teachers 
for use in CALL settings has been a steady 
evolution in the ability and willingness of 
these teachers to harness its power for ends 
consistent with their beliefs. Discussion 
has progressed beyond the simplistic 
question of “what works” and now confronts 
more thorny, but important, issues such as 
learner autonomy, the value of collaboration 
and how it can be fostered, and what 
constitutes meaningful tasks. As teacher 
and student perceptions about the 
possibilities of classroom interaction change, 
so too do the participants themselves. 
Teachers become action researchers, looking 
into ways in which changes in classroom 



organization and in expectations for learner 
self-direction can be facilitated with 
computers and information technology. 
Students gain greater autonomy. It is 
becoming increasingly recognized that 
ESL/EFL techniques and tasks for 
communicative, student-centered classrooms 
lend themselves well to CALL, but it is 
essential that teachers continue to question 
how this new instructional media can 
interlace with their beliefs and goals. It is 
through this questioning process that growth 
is possible. 
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Developing a Self-Access Center 

John E. Ingulsrud, Kate Allen, Miriam Black, Andrew Shaffer, and Patrick Benke, 

Kyushu Lutheran College 

In this paper, we describe the development of a self-access center that provides opportunities 
for students to acquire autonomous learning skills in a Japanese university. The institutional 
issues of setting up and administering a center are explained, as is the development of audio- 
visual, reading, and language arts content materials. We also present how students are 
involved in the growth of the center. 
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Developing a self-access center 
Faced with a shrinking Japanese college- 
aged population, together with shifts in the 
kind of demands for higher education among 
this decreasing population, our institution, 
Kyushu Jogakuin, embarked on creating a 
four-year college out of an existing two-year 
college. In doing so, we inherited a facility 
that we did not need: a language 

laboratory still in good working order. As 
the laboratory was one of the few examples 
of educational technology that our small 
institution possessed, we were strongly 
advised in our curriculum design to make 
use of it. 

We decided to convert the language 
laboratory into a self-access center. We 
were attracted to the idea because it would 
allow us to use the laboratory in a manner 
consonant with our communicative English 
language curriculum. It would also enable 
us to provide other educational options for 
students: A self-access center would offer 

a flexible learning center that could 
accommodate a wide range of learning 
strategies (Sheerin, 1989). By facilitating 
students in self-accessing materials, teachers 
could help students to learn on their own and 
become autonomous learners. Our efforts 
were not simply aimed at letting students 
make the most use out of a particular self- 
access center. Rather, we worked from the 
assumption that students need autonomous 
learning strategies in order to support their 
self-study through their academic careers 
and future lives. Furthermore, becoming 
an autonomous learner did not need to be 
entirely limited to learning to work in 
solitude. A self-access center could also 
provide a venue for students to work 
together, where they could access materials 
collaboratively and learn both with and from 
each other. 

Staffing 

There are three levels of staffing 
requirements in a self-access center. These 
are for materials development, student 
orientation and facilitation, and care-taking 
needs. If self-access materials are part of 



course requirements, then the faculty of the 
particular course must be involved in 
materials development. This is especially 
necessary in the early stages of starting up a 
center; it also remains important in later 
stages so that a degree of relevance can be 
maintained between sessions in the 
classroom and the self-access center. In 
our situation, individual teaching faculty 
members have taken responsibility for 
certain kinds of learning material. Each 
teacher is responsible for creating materials, 
adapting published materials, and making 
recommendations for procuring new 
materials. Since the self-access center 
serves a variety of students, another staffing 
option involves assigning a trained staff 
person to organize the continual acquisitions 
of popular kinds of materials, just as a 
librarian does in a library. 

To orient students and to foster their self- 
access learning, an ELT-trained staff person 
is needed. If an untrained staff person runs 
the center, qualified faculty members must 
carry out student orientations and take 
charge of working directly with students. 

For courses that require self-access learning, 
it is useful for faculty to come occasionally 
to the center to assist and be available for 
the students. 

It is also advantageous to have support 
staff to watch over the center. In our 
experience, having a staff member present at 
all open times has reduced the number of 
thefts. Putting the materials in order and 
seeing that the equipment is in a good state 
of repair are also important staff 
responsibilities. An untrained person, such 
as a student working part-time, can perform 
some of these tasks. 

Funding 

The funding of a self-access center relates to 
three areas: the physical development, 

staffing, and acquisition of materials and 
equipment. One big attraction to self- 
access centers is the low cost, particularly if 
a facility like a language laboratory is 
already in existence. Currently, the Self- 
Access Center at Kyushu Lutheran College 
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covers three rooms: the language 

laboratory, a smaller listening room, and a 
60- seat classroom. 

Staffing costs can be minimal, depending 
on the degree of teaching faculty 
involvement. If an ELT-trained staff 
person is present, all orientation and 
facilitation, as well as materials acquisition, 
can be managed by one person. To help 
the facility remain open, during university 
library hours, student part-timers can be 
hired. A self-access center staffed in such 
a fashion can become attractive to 
administrators because extra course hours 
can be added without the cost of additional 
teaching faculty. 

Another attraction in developing a self- 
access center is that existing audio-visual 
material in a language laboratory or study 
material from a departmental resource room 
can be adapted so that students can self- 
access the materials. The administrative 
attraction here is that materials for a self- 
access center need not begin from zero. 

Content 

Apart from facilitating students in self- 
access learning, creating and adapting 
materials for a self-access format constitute 
the pivotal task in self-access development. 
Certain general principles apply in preparing 
such materials. First, answer keys must be 
made available to students so that they can 
self-correct. Second, materials need to be 
graded according to skill level. Third, 
copyright laws must be respected despite the 
temptation to copy materials. 

Audio-tapes 

The Self-Access Center at Kyushu Lutheran 
College is currently equipped with 
numerous standardized audio-tapes and 
accompanying textbooks organized in boxes. 
Each box contains between two and four 
copies of each listening text. A text, with 
an accompanying tape and answer key, is 
placed in a clear plastic zip- lock bag for 
easy access and storage. All materials are 
color-coded for level of difficulty. 

In addition to the standardized textbook 



exercises, there is currently a small section 
of classroom dialogues used in our Intensive 
English program. These dialogues are 
original materials written and recorded by 
teachers, and packaged like the standardized 
texts. Students can use these materials to 
review or to catch up on classes they may 
have missed. Since these classroom tapes 
are generally easier than the commercial 
ones in the Center, they can be used to 
introduce students, especially those with 
lower skills levels, to working in a self- 
access environment. This helps build the 
confidence they need to move on to the 
more advanced materials. 

Responses from students indicate that 
many are enthusiastic about knowing that 
what they have studied in class is included 
in the Self-Access Center for further practice. 
These findings strongly suggest a need for 
integration of classroom and self-access 
materials. Although the availibility of 
tapes and videos in the self-access center 
may be popular, the results also indicate that 
providing self-access materials alone is not 
enough. Self-access material without some 
explicit personal or academic relevance or 
direct link to their own lives is of limited 
value to the learners (Gardiner & Miller, 
1994). 

In the future, students themselves could 
contribute to the materials development. 

The process can be initiated in the classroom 
by introducing projects that would 
encourage students to save and repackage 
their work and create new texts to be used in 
the self-access center. This would form a 
kind of archive, a record of what students 
have done both in and out the classroom. 

Videos 

The videos are arranged in clearly marked, 
color-coded boxes, generally with between 
two and four cassettes and an accompanying 
textbook in each box. In addition to these 
videos, there is also a growing movie 
collection. The current movie inventory 
has been largely selected by teachers with 
the interests of students in mind. Most 
movies do not have any subtitles and are 
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therefore considered to be more advanced 
material. To help students interact with the 
movies, a standardized worksheet with 
general questions and space for reflective 
writing has been designed and made 
available. 

All self-access videos and movies have 
strong potential for direct classroom 
application; they thus provide a valuable 
link between the classroom and the center. 

A further benefit is that some of the self- 
access videos have an accompanying text, 
often with several additional copies; this 
increases the potential for students to work 
in groups. In this way, study options at the 
Self-Access Center have been expanded to 
include both group collaboration and 
individual study. 

Reading 

In a radical departure from a typical 
language laboratory, reading has been added 
to the range of materials in the Self-Access 
Center. This is because reading practice 
lends itself to the self-access format. To 
help students develop their reading skills, 
reading has been divided into Intensive and 
Extensive Reading, and reading materials in 
the Self-Access Center have been color- 
coded. 

Intensive reading. 

The core of the intensive reading program is 
the Scientific Research Associates (SRA) 
Reading Laboratory. Although these 
materials are intended for LI readers, we 
decided to use them because the passages 
are graded and focus on a variety of reading 
skills such as those of comprehension and 
vocabulary building. The SRA materials 
allow students to check their own work and 
note their progress, which fits in with our 
desire to encourage students to become more 
responsible for their own learning. 

At the beginning of the year, all students 
are given a reading placement test. On the 
basis of these test results, students are 
divided into five reading levels, which are 
also color-coded. Students are expected to 
move up to higher levels so that their 



reading skills are constantly challenged and 
developed. However, since some of the 
passages are difficult, students are reluctant 
to do so. Another problem lies in 
persuading students to pace their reading so 
that they develop the habit of reading 
regularly and avoid completing their reading 
just before a deadline. 

For many students, reading, especially 
doing the SRA exercises, does not prove to 
be popular initially (Allen, 1997). 

However, as they have become more 
accustomed to the work, some students have 
realized that such work is useful, although 
they may not necessarily like it. This was 
particularly illustrated by the decision of 
many second-year students to include SRA 
exercises when they were given the 
opportunity to set their own work and target 
levels for the Self-Access Center. 

Extensive reading. 

Graded readers 

For Extensive Reading, graded readers were 
purchased from a variety of publishers. 
Assuming that students graduate from high 
school with an English vocabulary level of 
1500 words, we concentrated on the lower to 
middle levels from 400 to 1000 headwords. 
Students are free to sign out these books, 
which are color-coded for difficulty. 

Similar to the video worksheets, reading 
report worksheets are available in the Center 
for students to complete, so as to encourage 
them to reflect on their reading. 

As a result of student comments about 
reading difficulties, more graded readers 
between the 200 and 400 word levels have 
been purchased. However, the number of 
books available for young adults at these 
levels is limited and this is an area where we 
hope publishers will expand their lists. 

Magazines 

To promote reading and to expose students 
to new ideas about English-speaking 
countries, there are subscriptions to a variety 
of English magazines, including ones from 
Britain, the United States, South Africa, and 
other countries. Although the reading level 
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of these magazines is much more difficult 
than that of the graded readers, the topical 
nature of many of the articles as well as 
features such as headlines, bold print, and 
photographs, assist students to understand 
the content. The magazines have proved to 
be very popular with the students. In 
addition, there is no word limit for what is 
considered an article, so that in the work 
target levels that students need to complete, 
an article has an equivalent value to a graded 
reader. The reading report worksheet can 
be used for both magazine articles and 
graded readers. 

Language arts materials 

An area currently being explored is that of 

language arts materials development. 

These activities include grammar, 
vocabulary building, and word association 
tasks, as well as those tasks that help 
students learn metalanguage used to 
describe the English language and its 
functional uses. Through these reading and 
writing exercises, students review and refine 
their knowledge of grammar, practice error 
correction, and use problem-solving 
strategies. The need for such activities was 
expressed by both teachers and students. 
There is limited time in class to address 
individual students’ mistakes. Furthermore, 
students have indicated in interviews that 
they would like to spend more time on 
grammar. 

The series Grammar Dimensions was 
chosen as the basis for the grammar 
exercises because it emphasizes the 
communicative aspect of grammar and uses 
grammar explanations, diagrams and 
illustrations that are consistently labeled. 
Although the students were at a higher level, 
the lowest level book in the series 
(Badalamenti & Henner-Stanchina, 1993) 
was used so that the explanations and 
directions would not intimidate the students. 
Based on teachers’ assessments of student 
weaknesses, sets of exercises containing one 
or two grammar explanations and related 
tasks were prepared. Each set of exercises 
is laminated and kept in its own separate 



plastic ziplock bag for easy access. An 
answer key is provided in a separate booklet 
for every unit. 

Other language arts exercises are those of 
problem solving, word derivation, and 
vocabulary building taken from the 
Heinemann Games Series Word Games with 
English (Howard- Williams & Herd, 1994) 
and English Puzzles (Case, 1994). These 
books contain one-page photocopiable 
exercises that offer an alternative format for 
practising English. Selected exercises were 
made into worksheets, and answer keys 
were provided. The overall reaction to 
both types of worksheets was that they were 
interesting and fun. Many students also 
said these exercises were easy, which may 
have lead directly to their popularity. 

Based on the feedback received from 
students, the first priority is to expand the 
basic set of exercises and try to make them 
more level-specific. Student and teacher 
perceptions of needs will be evaluated 
further and incorporated into the next round 
of materials development. 

Adjusting to self-access learning 
From the beginning of the school year, it 
takes approximately three weeks to 
complete an orientation in the five broad 
categories of materials that the Self-Access 
Center at Kyushu Lutheran College provides. 
It takes approximately six weeks, according 
to teacher journals, into the semester for 
students to feel comfortable using the Center. 
In responses to a survey about the 
orientation, most students indicated that they 
were satisfied. Only a very small minority 
asked for detailed instructions in Japanese. 
Initially, at the beginning of the year, 
requests for teacher assistance are frequent, 
but these lessen as the students adjust to 
working in the Center. 

Twice a semester, teachers meet with 
each student to make any necessary 
recommendations about their progress. 

Most of the recommendations involve 
encouraging students to use more 
challenging material. During the second 
semester, there is less consultation with the 
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teacher. By the third semester, little 
teacher involvement is needed. On the 
surface, therefore, it seems that learner 
autonomy has taken root. 

When asked how they perceived self- 
access learning, most students responded 
favorably. However, this was a negative 
reaction from the second-year students who 
did not have a special class period for self- 
access work. Unlike the first-year students, 
they were expected to fulfill the minimum 
targets for self-access work in their own free 
time. To overcome this burden, during the 
fourth semester, the sophomores were free to 
follow teacher-set minimum targets or create 
their own, provided they gave a reason for 
their choice. Most of these students went 
along with the original teacher-initiated 
targets as they felt these provided a balance 
of skills. So far, the results have been very 
encouraging. 

The other personally designed targets 
revealed more of the students’ weaknesses 
than their likes. It seems that students are 
seriously reflecting on their needs, and in 
most cases increasing their targets. This 
appears to match what MacIntyre and Noels 
(1996) have found regarding the 
relationships between attitude motivation 
and learning strategy choice. They contend 
that a strategy is not adopted unless it is seen 
as useful and easy to use. This seems to be 
the case with the sophomore students. 

Many of these students reacted negatively to 
required self-access work in their free time, 
but when they were asked to suggest their 
own targets, they did so in a positive manner. 
This may be a sign of growing learner 
autonomy. 



Conclusion 

When describing learning autonomy, 
Littlewood (1996) asserts that learners need 
to have the motivation and the confidence to 
be willing to make and carry out learning 
choices. At the same time, learners must 
also have the necessary knowledge and 
skills for such decision-making and action. 
We believe that a self-access center provides 
the context for students to develop this kind 
of learner autonomy. Although our 
findings are preliminary, they do suggest 
that taking part in a self-access center does 
promote learner autonomy. 
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East Meets West — Approaches to Learner Autonomy 

Jill Ann Robbins, Kwansei Gakuin University 

I report on a survey of Japanese and Western English teachers in Japan. The teachers were 
asked about their views and beliefs on language teacher and student roles and on their 
encouragement of learner autonomy. They were also asked to evaluate the use of specific 
language learning strategies by Japanese learners. Results indicated that the Japanese 
teachers expressed more concern for the development of a comfortable interpersonal 
relationship between students and teachers, while Western teachers focussed on the academic 
aspects of their teaching. Both groups reported teaching some language learning strategies, 
with Japanese teachers reporting a lower number of strategies taught, and less explicit 
methods of teaching strategies. Neither group wholeheartedly promoted self-monitoring or 
self-evaluation. Thanks to their experience in an immersion language learning situation, 
Western teachers seemed to have more confidence in applying and explicitly encouraging 
students to use a wide variety of strategies. 
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This paper is a report on a survey of teachers 
in Japan on the ways that Japanese and 
Western teachers foster learner autonomy. 

I address the role of language learning 
strategies (LLS) as tools for independent 
learning in an environment where such 
learning is necessary for a satisfactory level 
of progress. Anna Uhl Chamot and I 
planned and conducted the survey as a 
means of clarifying issues related to our 
work in teacher development within Japan. 
We had both led seminars on LLS 
instruction and wanted to know more about 
the beliefs and practices of teachers who had 
studied in that field. 

The frequency of using LLS has been 
shown to be positively related to learners’ 
self-efficacy, a construct used to measure the 
confidence that a learner has in approaching 



language learning tasks (Chamot, Robbins, 

& El-Dinary, 1993). Instruction in LLS 
leads to more frequent strategy use and to a 
more structured approach to language tasks 
(Chamot, Barnhardt, El-Dinary, Carbonaro, 
& Robbins, 1993). This survey was begun 
with the intent of describing and comparing 
the beliefs of teachers from two educational 
and cultural systems, Japanese and Western, 
about learner autonomy and practices related 
to instruction in LLS. 

Procedures 

The survey (see Appendix A) consisted of 
14 structured interviews, conducted during 
1997 and 1998. The questions were 
divided into four areas, which will be 
reported in brief below. 
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Part A: Background information 
The teachers interviewed were seven 
Japanese and seven Western EFL teachers 
who work in Japan. The teachers taught at 
all levels from pre-school to adult. Their 
teaching experience ranged from 4 years to 
22 years and on the average they had taught 
for 14 years. 

Part B: The teacher’s role 
The answers to item 12, “Describe some 
things a good language teacher should do” 
revealed that Japanese teachers (JTs) 
focused more on the interpersonal aspects of 
teaching. They valued having a good 
relationship with their students and through 
that activating the students to learn. They 
also wanted to promote a strong motivation. 
They said teachers should have a friendly 
character, and that they should encourage 
students to study on their own. In the 
academic area, JTs felt that continuing to 
study a language after becoming a teacher is 
important for staying in touch with the 
problems of their students. 

JT-A: “We should be very sensitive to 
what students think when we stimulate. 
It’s very important to keep their 
motivations.” 

JT-B: [A good language teacher 
should] “Motivate students so they 
will want to study more; have good 
English proficiency & a very friendly 
character and attitude toward 
students.” 

Western teachers (WTs), in compari-son, 
focused on academic aspects of the 
relationship between themselves and their 
students. They said it was important to 
provide students with comprehensible input 
and opportunities for interaction in the target 
language. WTs believe that teachers 
should keep up with the latest developments 
in the field and know the students’ needs 
and the course’s place in the curriculum. 

WT: ‘They [good teachers] know their 
students’ level and objectives and so 



on. They have to know the practical 
literature... I continue to learn from the 
practical literature, and I think a 
teacher should be aware of that and 
constantly be going to conferences, 
you know, getting new ideas. To 
understand the curriculum. We don’t 
just teach a course, we’re teaching a 
language within an institution, and 
what we do has to fit in, if only 
because we might be wasting the 
students’ time if we’re doing 
something they might be getting 
somewhere else. Knowing the subject 
for the content-type courses.” 

In the interpersonal area, Western teachers 
said that it is important for teachers to 
understand the students and how they want 
to learn, and to encourage students. 

WT: “Understand what students 

want to learn and how they want to 
learn. Even if you don’t agree with it, 

I think it’s important to find some kind 
of middle ground rather than impose 
what you think about language 
teaching. It’s important for teachers 
to be very clear about their goals and 
what kind of activity they’re doing. 

To be clear about instructions for 
anything that they do.” 

Part C: Student role (describe some of the 
things a good language student should do) 
When asked to describe things a good 
language student should do, WTk responded 
with a larger number of personally oriented 
behaviors than did JTs. Both JTs and WTs 
defined a good student as one who seeks out 
and takes advantage of practice 
opportunities outside the classroom. Table 
1 shows the specific behaviors described by 
the teachers. 

Part D: Language learning strategies 
(LLS) 

Teachers looked at a list of strategies with 
definitions (see Appendix B) to aid in their 
recall of language learning strategies. 
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When answering items in this part of the 
survey, some teachers mentioned strategies 
that were not on the list, such as Pattern 
practice, Shadowing (Expanding Repetition), 
Keeping learner diaries, Increasing practice 
opportunities, and Using the internet as a 
communica-tion motivator. 

Do your students use any of these LLS? 

The lists below include only LLS that more 
than two teachers mentioned in answering 
this item. JTs, who named ten LLS in all, 
believed that their students used 



Cooperation and Using resources, Imagery, 
Note-taking, and Prediction. 

WTs, who named 16 LLS, believed that 
students use Cooperation, Planning, 
Using/Making rules, Using resources, 
Monitoring, Note-taking, Summarizing, 
Self-assessment, and Questioning for 
Clarification. There seems to be a differing 
perception of the LLS used by students, 
which may also be a factor of the levels and 
age groups taught, or in experience in 
identifying LLS used for particular 
activities. 



Table 1 

Description of things a good language student should do 



Western Teachers Japanese. Teachers. 



Personal 


Academic 


Personal 


Academic 


Reduce pressure 


Listen as often 


Keep their 


Work hard, 


from outside 


as possible 


motivation 


study longer 


forces 






than other 




Devote time to 


Try to enjoy 


students 


Try to find 


studying 


themselves 




things that 






Expose 


motivate them 


Make a basic 


Think of purpose 


themselves to a 




effort to 


for studying L2 


lot of English 


Recognize the 


communicate 






need to put in 






Seek out 


time 


Read 




practice 




extensively 




opportunities 


Be willing to 






(2x) 


try something 


Take advantage 






new and take 


of opportunities 




Keep studying, 


risks 


to read, write, 




both inside and 




hear, and speak 




outside the 


Do things they 


the L2 




classroom 


can enjoy 










Have a high 




Expose 


Have a high 


variety of input, 




themselves to a 


tolerance for 


connect it, and 




lot of English 


ambiguity, have 


study on then- 






independence 


own 






and confidence 









Do you teach your students to use any of 
these LLS? 

Table 2 details the LLS taught by the 
interviewees. Most of them taught some 
LLS; for example, four WTs and three JTs 



said they teach Prediction. Some LLS 
were taught exclusively by the WTs: 
notably, Questioning for Clarification, and 
Substitution. These may be skills that 
come easier to native speakers of a language. 
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JTs expressed the need to have had personal 
experience in using a LLS before teaching 
it: 

Interviewer: “So you feel that you 
can’t teach a strategy if you wouldn’t 
use it yourself?” 

JT: “Actually, it’s impossible, I think. 
Students look at the teacher’s face, and 
if I don’t use that strategy or I don’t 



like a certain strategy, I cannot have 
the confidence to teach or recommend 
to use such kind of strategy. As for 
the Imagery, I’m not personally using 
the strategy so I cannot recommend it 
to students. I can’t realize what’s the 
good point of using Imagery. Even if 
I look at the documentation I cannot 
explain in my words.” 



Table 2 

Language learning strategies taught 



LLS taught by Western Teachers 
4 Predicting 
3 Making Inferences 
3 Note-taking 

3 Questioning for Clarification 
3 Summarizing 
3 Activating Prior Knowledge 
2 Using Resources 
1 Classification 
1 Cooperation 
1 Imagery 
1 Planning 
1 Selective Attention 
1 Substitution 
(13) 



How long have you been teaching 
LLS I learner autonomy? 

In answer to item 18, regarding the length of 
time the teacher had taught about LLS or 
encouraged learner autonomy, the WT!s 
averaged 5 years of teaching the topic, and 
JTs averaged 2 years. The answers given 
to items 19-24 on the introduction of this 
topic, evaluation and monitoring of 
strategies use, revealed that about half of 
each group of teachers explicitly discuss 
learner autonomy. Those who do may 
introduce the topic through use of a 
strategies questionnaire, or an expression, 
such as “Give a man a fish, and you.'feed 
him for a day. Teach a man to fish, and 
you’ll feed him for a lifetime.” Some 
teachers tell stories of successful students or 
of their own language learning experiences 



LLS taught by Japanese Teachers 
3 Predicting 

2 Activating Prior Knowledge 
2 Make Inferences 
2 Using Resources 
1 Classification 
1 Cooperation 
1 Imagery 

1 Increase their opportunities to use 
English 

1 Learning from Context. 
(Contextualization) 

1 Selective attention 
1 Spiral Learning - reviewing 
1 Summarizing 

£ 12 ) 

n= 7 WTs; 7 JTs 

to serve as positive role models for their 
students. Five of seven in each group of 
teachers said they encourage students to 
become strategic learners through 
structuring tasks that require LLS; by asking 
students for feedback on how they 
completed a task; pointing out successful 
strategy use by classmates, and by modeling 
solutions to problems. 

JT: “I didn’t teach [autonomy] 
explicitly, just let the students look 
back on what kind of strategies they 
are using, using the questionnaires,... 

But unfor- 
tunately, their strategies are very 
simple, just repeat, so we did not find 
so many very interesting 
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strategies. . .so I just introduced the 
new strategies for them. . .” 

A difference appeared between the two 
groups when asked how they encourage 
students to monitor their progress or 
evaluate their own work. On the whole, 

JTs did not report any efforts to encourage 
monitoring or self-assessment among 
students. Although they subscribed to the 
principle of self-assessment, WTs expressed 
difficulty with implementing this concept. 
Com-pletion of the task is seen by students 
as the endpoint of their involvement; from 
then on it is assumed that the teacher will 
evaluate the quality of the work, not the 
students. This may reflect on the 
traditional educational pattern of a teacher- 
fronted classroom in Japan, and the 
expectations of students that they do not 
have the ability to judge their own efforts. 

Overall evaluation of strategies 
The answers to items 17, LLS taught and 26, 
LLS deemed useful, were combined to find 
out the teacher’s overall evaluation of LLS. 
Using these combined scores, three 
strategies were evaluated in the same way 
by both groups of teachers: Predicting 

(mentioned five times by each group). 
Making Inferences (mentioned five times), 
and Monitoring (mentioned twice). This 
may be because the first two LLS are often 
found in textbook activities, and they help in 
completing listening tasks, which, in the 
author’s experience, is a difficult area for 
Japanese students. 

What LLS do you think are most useful to 
your students? 

Table 3 shows how WTs and JTs evaluated 
the usefulness of LLS. Only those LLS 
which were mentioned by two or more 
teachers are included. As was also evident 
in Table 2, a higher number of LLS were 
mentioned by WTs. In Table 3, several 



more LLS were exclusively named by WTs: 
Cooperation, Planning, Questioning for 
Clarification, Self-Assessment, Substitution, 
and Using Resources. 

The most surprising comments in were 
evaluations of two LLS: Imagery and 

Cooperation. There was a distinct 
difference in perceptions on the part of the 
two groups when Cooperation was 
discussed; WTs were more positive than 
JTs: 

WT-A: “Cooperation — Yes, 

students are very good at it and 
think it’s a good thing to do.” 

WT-B: “And cooperation, too, 

because if you’re in a foreign culture 
you’re usually not alone, most 
Japanese travel in a group, so they can 
look at the route map and ask their 
questions, and if one doesn’t 
understand they can clarify in LI. I 
think cooperation is very 
important.” 

WT-C: “Cooperation is something 

we use in class all the time.” 

JT-A: “As for cooperation, many 

Japanese male students do not like 
this strategy. But female students 
seem to like to help each other. But 
male students do not like such 
situations.” 

JT-B: “One more thing, 

cooperation — most of my students 
HATE to cooperate with other 
students. Just to do cooperative 
work with their favorite students, is 
okay, but if I make the pair or group 
very mechanically, they hate and they 
cannot do this kind of cooperative 
group work. So for that I have to 
make some kind of party or activities 
to make the students know each 
other.” 
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Table 3 

Most and least useful language learning strategies 



Most Useful Language Learning Strategies 



Western Teachers 



Japanese Teachers 



4 Planning 
4 Using resources 
3 Cooperation 
3 Making inferences 
2 Activating Prior Knowledge 
2 Monitoring 

2 Questioning for Clarification 
2 Self-assessment 
2 Substitution 



3 Activating prior knowledge 
3 Making inferences 
2 Imagery 
2 Monitoring 
2 Predicting 
2 Selective Attention 



Least Useful Language Learning Strategies 

Western Teachers 



Japanese Teachers 



2 Note-Taking 
2 Using/Making Rules 



2 Self-Assessment 
2 Imagery 



n= 7 WTs, 7 JTs 



What LLS are not useful to your students? 
Most teachers responded that they felt all 
LLS were useful at one time or another, so a 
relatively small number were selected in 
answer to this item, as seen at the bottom of 
Table 3. My preconceptions about the use 
of Imagery, however, were shattered when I 
heard these comments: 

JT: “Imagery. Not good for 

Japanese students especially. I often 
think that (various) taxonomies — all of 
them have this kind of Imagery 
strategy. I do not understand why 
they include Imagery... as a Japanese I 
study English for about 15 years, I 
have never used Imagery strategy. 

And many students I talked with do 
not understand why they use this 
strategy here in the list.. .And also, we 
have not been instructed to use image 
in learning, in junior high school.” 
Interviewer: “How about Kanji ? ” [I 
thought Imagery was useful for 
learning Kanji.] 

JT: “Well, many people from 

overseas think that Kanji is an image, 
but we do not think so. We just think, 
‘this is a character. ’ Just a 
letter ...It’s just a letter, it’s not an 



image. Many scholars believe it’s 
processed in the right hemisphere of 
the brain — who cares?” 

How are LLS taught? 

There are basically two ways in which LLS 
can be taught: explicit and embedded 

(Chamot & O’Malley, 1994). The explicit 
method is one in which LLS are identified 
and discussed openly; students are told when 
and why to use them; and, reflection on their 
effectiveness is encouraged. The 
embedded method is one in which LLS are 
encouraged indirectly; built into activities 
but not identified, nor is reflection on their 
effectiveness encouraged. Explicit 
instruction in LLS leads to greater control 
by the student over the use of LLS and 
makes it easier to transfer LLS learned for a 
particular task to another, similar task 
(Chamot & O’Malley, 1994). 

WTs preferred the explicit method, with 
five of the seven teachers reporting that they 
talked openly about LLS. The problems 
they reported with teaching LLS included: 
the language barrier, meta-talk on task 
(taking up too much time to talk about how 
to do the task) and making students realize 
they use similar strategies in LI. 

JTk also reported using the explicit 
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method with four of seven using it. They 
reported problems connected with a change 
in the teacher’s style: 

JT: “When I began to teach strategies, 
my teaching style changed .... And 
many of them responded positively, 
but some students were 
confused .... Since I started strategy 
training, some students said, there are 
more interactions between teacher 
and the students. The students 
noticed it.” 

Commenting on the choice of an 
embedded method of LLS instruction, one 
JT revealed that he purposefully conceals his 
intent: 

JT: [I use] “kind of a blind teaching 

method. I do not say strategies are 
very important or effective, try to 
camouflage everything. Ihsks or in 
a small talk. If I say, ‘this strategy is 
an important strategy or so on, try to 
remember,’ students do not like such 
kind of approach.” 

Interviewer: "Is that too direct?” 

JT: “I tried to make them study these 

strategies intentionally, but the results 
were very dismal.” 

Interviewer: “Are you talking about 

the research you did [a few years 
before]?” 

JT: “Um-hum. They did not like 

such approach, so I tried to 
camouflage some of the strategies in 
the tasks, and tried to drop some 
strategies in my casual 
conversations with students.” 

Discussion 

One of the differences that defines the past 
experience of most Western teachers living 
in Japan is that they have lived in an 
immersion language learning environment; 
they have faced the daily struggle to make 
sense of a foreign language being spoken by 
native speakers and to decode writing in a 
totally new alphabet. This has provided a 



strategic learning experience that may afford 
WTs with more confidence in teaching a 
variety of LLS and to be more explicit in 
their teaching. 

From the answers given, it seems that 
Japanese teachers and students share a 
deeper understanding of the challenges 
English learners face in Japan, and the 
support necessary from teachers. Student 
reactions to strategies use and training seems 
to be perceived very differently by JTs and 
WTs; better communication between them 
may help in resolving misunderstandings 
from both sides. In an ideal situation, both 
Japanese and Western teachers will work 
together with Japanese students to create an 
autonomous learning environment based on 
mutual understanding, responsibility, and 
trust. 
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Appendix A 
Survey questions 



Parts 

Part A - 

Background 

Information 



PartB - 
Teacher Role 



Part C - 
Student Role 



PartD - 
Language 
Learning 
Strategies 
(LLS) 

Participants were 
shown the list of 
LLS seen in 
Appendix B and 
asked these 
questions: 



Questions 

1. Name 

2. Native Language 

3. Language Taught 

4. Grade/age level 

5. Type of class 

6. Length of Teaching Career 

7. Describe some things a good language teacher should do 

8. Can a teacher do anything for students who are not motivated to 
learn? 

9. What can/should a teacher do if a student is trying very hard but 
is still doing poorly in class? 

10. Can a teacher do anything for students who believe that they have 
little ability to learn a language? 

11. Do you believe that all students can learn another language? 
Why/why not? 

12. Describe some of the things a good language student should do. 

13. If a student is not very motivated is there anything he/she can do 
to improve motivation? 

14. If a student is trying very hard, but is still doing poorly in class, is 
there anything that he/she can do to improve? 

15. If a student believes that he/she has little ability to learn a 
language is there anything he/she can do to change this belief? 

16. Do you know if any of your students use any of these LLS (or 
others) on their own? Explain. 

17. Do you teach your students to use any of these LLS (or others)? 
How? 

18. How long have you been teaching LLS/learner autonomy? 

19. When you have a new class, at what point do you introduce the 
concept of LLS/learner autonomy? 

20. How you introduce the topic of LLS/learner autonomy? 

21. How do you encourage your students to practice strategic 
learning? 

22. While your students are doing a language task, how do you 
encourage them to monitor their progress? 

23. When students complete a task, how do they evaluate their work? 

24. How do your students evaluate their use of LLS? 

25. How do you or your students evaluate their development of 
independent learning? 

26. What LLS do you think are most useful to your students? 

27. What LLS do you think are NOT useful for your students? 

28. What has been the most difficult aspect of teaching LLS for you? 

29. If you had the power to make any change you wanted to, how 
would you improve the language learning process at your school? 
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Appendix B 

List of language learning strategies used for the survey 



Strategy name 


Description 


Planning 


Setting a learning goal, planning how to carry our an activity such as 
a project or a dramatization; planning how to write a story or solve a 
problem; previewing a reading text to get the main idea. 


Monitoring 


Being aware of how well a task is going, how well you are 
understanding while listening or reading, how well you are being 
understood when speaking, or how well you are expressing your 
ideas when speaking or writing. 


Self- 

assessment 


After completing a task, judging how well you did, whether you 
reached your goal, and how effective your learning strategies or 
problem-solving procedures were. 


Selective 

attention 


Focusing on specific aspects of a task, such as locating patterns in a 
story, identifying key words or ideas, listening or scanning a text for 
particular information 


Activating 

Prior 

Knowledge 

Predicting 


Using your background knowledge to understand and learn 
something new, brainstorming relevant words and ideas, making 
associations and analogies; writing or telling what you know. 

Using parts of a text (such as illustrations, titles, headings, 
organization) or a real life situation and your own background 
knowledge to anticipate what information or event is likely to occur 
next. 


Making 

Inferences 


Using the context of an oral or written text and your own 
background knowledge to guess at meanings of unfamiliar words or 
ideas. 


Imagery 


Using mental or real pictures or other visual cues to understand or 


Classification 


remember information, or to solve a problem. 

Grouping words, concepts, physical objects, numbers, or quantities 
according to their attributes; constructing graphic organizers to show 
a classification. 


Summarizing 


Making a mental, oral, or written summary of something you 
listened to or read; retelling a story or other text in your own words 


Note-taking 


Writing down key information in verbal, graphic, or numerical form, 
often as concept maps, spider maps, T-lists, time lines, or other types 
of graphic organizers 


Substitution 


Using a synonym, paraphrase, or circumlocution when you want to 
express an idea and have difficulty in finding the exact word(s) you 
need. 


Using/Making 

Rules 


Applying a rule (phonics, decoding, grammar, other linguistic, 
mathematical, scientific, or other) to understand a text or complete a 
task; figuring out rules or patterns from examples. 


Using 

Resources 


Using reference materials (books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
videos, exhibitions, performances, computer programs and 


Cooperation 


databases, the Internet) to find information or complete a task. 
Working with classmates to complete a task or project, demonstrate 
a process or product, share knowledge, solve problems, give and 
receive feedback, and develop social skills. 


Questioning for 
Clarification 


Negotiating meaning by asking for clarification, explanation, 
confirmation, rephrasing, or examples. 



Adapted from: Chamot & O’Malley, 1994; O’Malley & Chamot, 1990) 
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Measuring Writing Apprehension in Japan 

Steve Cornwell & Tonia McKay, Osaka Jogakuin Junior College 

Writing Apprehension has been given considerable attention in LI research, but remains to be 
examined extensively in L2 writing research. Daly and Miller (1975) have created and 
validated a questionnaire measuring writing apprehension in LI, but such a measure does not 
yet exist in L2. A validated measure of writing apprehension for L2 would benefit students 
and teachers alike by identifying hindrances to academic success, and providing a basis by 
which to develop teaching methodologies which would lower apprehension. In this paper, 
we describe a process to validate a translated Daly-Miller questionnaire for Japanese students 
of English. We found four factors and significant correlations between Writing 
Apprehension and the TOEFL Test of Written English scores, and between Writing 
Apprehension and High School Writing Experience. Finally, we present our future research 
plans using the questionnaire. 

Daly t Miller 
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Introduction 

There is an emphasis placed on writing at 
our junior college in Osaka. In their first- 
year English composition classes, students 
learn to write paragraphs and short essays 
using six rhetorical patterns; then in their 
second year they write 7-10 page 
documented research papers in content- 
based “Topic Studies” classes. Second- 
year students write a total of four papers 
over the year and must receive a passing 
score on each paper in order to graduate. 
However, students sometimes have trouble 
making the transition from short essays to 
longer, documented research papers. 
(Cornwell & McKay, 1998) As liaisons of 
one of the content-based courses and the 
composition course, respectively, we are 
strongly interested in the affective variables 
which may help or hinder students 
successful transition to academic papers. 
Our interest in the topic of this paper, 
measuring writing apprehension, first arose 



out of research we were conducting on how 
to make a bridge between first-year 
composition classes and the second-year 
academic paper classes. 

In a review of literature, writing 
apprehension appeared as an area of 
considerable research in LI (Beatty & Payne, 
1985; Book, 1976; Buley- Meissner, 1989; 
Daly, 1985; Daly, & Miller, 1975; 
Frankinburger, 1991; Hollandsworth, 1988) 
but one of little research in L2 and virtually 
none in EFL settings. One LI study that 
often appears as a source for other studies on 
writing apprehension is Daly and Miller’s, 
‘The empirical development of an 
instrument to measure writing 
apprehension” (1975). Some language 
educators feel that teachers intuitively know 
that writing apprehension exists and that 
there is no need to measure it empirically 
(Blanton, 1987); however, we feel that a 
valid measurement of writing apprehension 
in L2 may be of help to teachers and 
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researchers. A valid measurement of 
writing apprehension could identify “at risk” 
writers, predict academic success, and 
present benchmarks to measure treatments 
designed to lower writing apprehension. 

We describe the first steps in replicating 
the Daly- Miller study in an attempt to 
validate the Daly-Miller questionnaire for 
Japanese students of English. It consists of 
four parts. First, the original Daly-Miller 
study is briefly described. Next, the 
process of developing and administering the 
translated questionnaire is presented along 
with descriptive statistics. Then, the four 
factors which were found, and the 
correlations between Writing Apprehension 
and TOEFL Test of Written English scores, 
and Writing Apprehension and High School 
Writing Experience, are discussed. Finally, 
we will list future research that can be done 
using the questionnaire. 

Original Daly and Miller questionnaire 
Daly and Miller (1975) designed a 26- item 
questionnaire to measure writing 
apprehension, taking the following steps to 
show that it was both a valid and reliable 
instrument. After looking at then current 
measurements of communication 
apprehension/speaking 
apprehension/receiver apprehension (Heston 
& Paterline, 1974; McCroskey, 1970; 
Wheeles, 1974), Daly and Miller developed 
a 63-item, Likert-type scale (five possible 
responses) questionnaire and administered it 
to 164 undergraduate composition and 
interpersonal communication students. 

The results were submitted to principle 
components factor analysis with orthogonal 
rotation. A one-factor solution was 
generated and after dropping items that did 
not load above .57 and rerunning the factor 
analysis, they selected 26 items, all of which 
loaded above .60, and accounted for .46 of 
the variance. Next, the reliability of the 
instrument was tested by both split half and 
test-retest methods. The split half 
reliability was reported at .940, while the 



test-retest reliability over a week was 
reported at .923. Scores can range from a 
low of 26 to a high of 130. Daly and 
Miller’s sample had a mean score of 79.28 
with a standard deviation of 18.86. 

Replicating the study 

There have only been a few attempts to 
measure writing apprehension in L2, all of 
which have used modified versions of the 
Daly-Miller instrument (Gungle & Taylor, 
1989; Masny & Foxall, 1992; Phillips, 1989). 
However, none of them has translated the 
instrument into the students’ LI, nor have 
they reported on attempts to validate the 
instrument with their subjects — L2 students. 

As a first step in replicating the Daly 
Miller study, we had a Japanese colleague 
translate the questionnaire and instructions 
into Japanese (see Appendix 1). In doing 
so we had to change some questions. For 
example, question number two, “I have no 
fear of my writing being evaluated,” if 
translated directly into Japanese would 
consistently cause students to answer 
“incorrectly.” We also added the phrase 
“in English” to make it clear that we were 
talking about writing in English, not 
Japanese. Finally, we added three 
questions about students’ writing experience 
at the sentence, paragraph, and essay level 
while in high school. We also asked if any 
students studied abroad and if so for how 
long. 

After compiling the questionnaire, we 
administered it to 736 students at the school 
including all composition students 
(primarily first year) and all Topic Studies I 
students (second year and above). Forty- 
nine students did not complete the entire 
questionnaire and are not included in the 
total count in Table 1. We asked teachers 
to administer the questionnaire as close to 
the beginning of the semester as possible as 
we did not want students to become more 
apprehensive after learning what the writing 
requirements of their respective classes 
were. 
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Mean 


Std. Dev. 


Std. Err 


Count 


Min. 


Max. 


All 


80.221 


13.008 


.496 


687 


38 


121 


1st yr 


80.816 


12.138 ' 


.646 


353 


40 


118 


2nd yr 


79.786 


13.996 


.779 


323 


38 


121 



Results 

Table 1 shows the descriptive statistics for 
all students who completed the 
questionnaire. The statistics are broken 
down by all students, first-year students, and 
second-year students. The distribution for 
both years was a normal bell curve. Eleven 
students did not indicate whether they were 
first-year or second-year students; this 
accounts for the discrepancy between all (N 
= 687), first-year ( n = 353), and second- year 
(n = 323). 

In addition to these statistics, over 75% 
of the first-year students reported little or no 
writing experience beyond the sentence 
level while in high school. Fifty of the 
students studied abroad for at least one year. 

Brown (1988) reports three common 
methods to report reliability: test-retest, 

equivalent forms, and internal consistency 
reliabilities. Because of the large number 
of students, we initially didn’t want to 
administer the test twice (test-retest); instead 
we intended to show the questionnaire’s 
internal consistency through a split half 
reliability test. “Internal consistency 
reliability can be estimated in a number of 
ways, but the easiest method to understand 
conceptually is the split half method... [it 
has] the distinct advantage of being 
estimable from a single form of a test 
administered only once...” (Brown, 1988, p. 
99). Therefore, to determine the internal 
consistency of the questionnaire the split- 
half method was used following the 
description in Hatch and Lazaraton (1991). 

A correlation of .78 was obtained for the 
half test and using Spearman- Brown 
prophecy formula, the reliability of the fill 
questionnaire was found to be .8876 (N-701, 
M = 80.08, and SD = 12.81). In Daly and 
Miller’s study the mean score was 79.28 
with a standard deviation of 18.86. 



Factors and correlations 
Since this study was concerned with 
validating an existing LI questionnaire in 
Japanese, we were primarily interested in 
construct validity, which we examined 
through factor analysis. We found four 
factors. Ten items loaded on the first factor, 
labeled Negative Perceptions about Writing 
Ability. This factor appears to tap 
students’ perception of their ability when 
writing and to successfully complete work in 
a writing class. The second factor included 
six items and was labeled Enjoyment of 
Writing. The third factor consisted of four 
items and was labeled Fear of Evaluation. 
There were six items included in factor four, 
which was labeled Showing My Writing to 
Others. Appendix 2 shows the 
questionnaire items sorted by factors. 

High school writing experience was 
examined by dividing students into two 
groups: those deemed to have little high 

school writing experience ( n = 91) and those 
deemed to have a lot of high school writing 
experience (n = 102). Group membership 
was determined by those falling one 
standard deviation above or below the mean. 
An ANOVA showed significant differences 
between the groups: F (1, 191) = 33.65, p 
< . 000 . 

The relationship between Writing 
Apprehension and the TWE was compared 
by dividing second year students into groups 
according to Writing Apprehension. Once 
again, group membership was determined by 
those falling one standard deviation above 
and below the mean. An ANOVA showed 
that the TWE scores for High Apprehensives 
and Low Apprehensives were significantly 
different F (1, 63) = 8.6678 p < .0045. 

Two significant correlations that are of 
interest to this study are those between high 
school writing experience and Writing 
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Apprehension, and the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language’s (TOEFL) Test of 
Written English (TWE). High School 
Writing Experience and Writing 
Apprehension were negatively correlated at 
-.2578, indicating that students with less 
experience in writing in high school are 
more apprehensive. The TWE and low and 
high Writing Apprehension also were 
negatively correlated. Their correlation 
was -.3478. 

Conclusion 

This study has taken the first steps in 
validating a measurement for Japanese 
students of English, and it has done so in the 
students’ LI, Japanese. The following are 
future questions that could be examined 
using the questionnaire. 

1. Is there any correlation between their 
performance on an in-house 
placement test and writing 
apprehension? 

2. Do students who take elective 
courses that require large amounts of 
writing have higher or lower levels 
of apprehension? 

3. Is it possible to create a treatment to 
help high apprehensive students 
lower their apprehension level? 

Studies in LI have shown that writing 
apprehension is negatively correlated with 
success in writing (Frankinburger, 1991), so 
we hope that this measurement will be able 
to identify students that may be at risk of 
doing poorly in writing. By designing and 
administering a treatment to lower students’ 
apprehension, we may be able to help them 
become more successful than they would be 
without any help. This instrument will 
help us measure any effect of such a 
treatment. 
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Appendix 1 

Writing apprehension questionnaire in Japanese 

Note: SA=Strongly Agree; A=Agree; U=Uncertain; D=Disagree; SD=Strongly Disagree 
Questions arranged according to factors with percentages of answers 
~ SA A u D SD 



24. 



11 . 



22 . 



16. 



21 . 



7. 



23. 



18. 



13. 



16.0 



1.6 



Factor One: Negative Perceptions about Writing Ability 
26. I'm no good at writing. 

21.0 42.0 19.5 

I don't think I write as well as most other people. 

18.3 45.3 24.1 11.1 L3 

I feel confident in my ability to clearly express my ideas in writing. 

•6 5.0 25.8 42.3 26.1 

When I hand in a composition I know I'm going to do poorly 

7 -° 20.0 38.1 30.5 4.4 

I never seem to be able to clearly write down my ideas. 

15.0 37.5 20.3 24.0 3.3 

I have a terrible time organizing my ideas in a composition course 

. 19 ‘ 5 46.1 18.5 14.8 1.0 

My mind seems to go blank when I start to work on a composition. 

4 *6 19.3 14.7 49.8 11.7 

It s easy for my to write good compositions. 

• 3 29 8.4 52.5 35.9 

I expect to do poorly in composition classes even before I enter them 

7.7 25.2 40.6 21.3 51 

I m nervous about writing. 

11*8 35.1 19.6 27.4 6 1 
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Factor Two: Enjoyment of Writing 



me 



15. 


I enjoy writing. 

8.1 41.9 


31.1 


15.8 


3.0 


17. 


Writing is a lot of fun. 

7.0 32.4 


32.1 


25.8 


2.7 


3. 


I look forward to writing down my 
7.7 26.1 


ideas. 

29.5 


30.7 


6.0 


10. 


I like to write my ideas down. 
5.7 25.7 


34.7 


30.7 


3.3 


1 . 


I avoid writing. 

2.6 22.3 


15.7 


48.8 


10.7 



8 



54.4 



25. 

2 . 

5. 



36.4 

43.5 
37.7 



11.4 

12.3 

14.4 

33.4 



Expressing ideas through writing seems to be a waste of time. 

.4 .9 4.1 40.2 

Factor Three: Fear of Evaluation 

4. Iam afraid of writing essays when I know they will be evaluated. 

11.1 27.2 13.9 

I don't like my compositions to be evaluated. 

8.3 17.8 18.1 

I have no fear of my writing being evaluated. 

10.3 27.0 10.7 

Taking a composition course is a very frightening experience. 

2.0 6.1 11.6 46.9 

Factor Four: Showing My Writing to Others 
12. I like to have my friends read what I have written. 

2.6 14.6 24.4 45.0 

Discussing my writing with others is an enjoyable experience. 

6.1 30.0 35.8 24.1 

I like seeing my thoughts on paper. 

6.4 32.2 40.4 17.7 

People seem to enjoy what I write. 

.6 3.4 49.6 31.6 

I would enjoy submitting my writing to magazines for evaluation and publication. 

1.0 7.6 35.9 37.8 17.7 

Handing in a composition makes me feel good. 



20 . 

19. 

14. 

9. 

6 . 



13.6 

4.0 

3.3 

15.1 



5.8 



24.3 



29.8 



34.4 



5.7 
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The 3D Effect: Combining Course and Self-Assessment 



Alan Mackenzie, Waseda University 
Nanci Graves, Toyo Women’s College 

Traditionally, teacher and course evaluations designed by administrations and even by 
teachers themselves have followed the form of a checklist, questionnaire, or Likert-scale 
which focuses student attention on one part of the course at a time. This non-integrated 
atomization of the course can be seen as a denial of our awareness that a course is, in fact, an 
organic whole rather than a finely tuned machine, and that it relies more on the effects of the 
interaction between its parts than on any one part itself. In this article, we look at results of 
an experiment to design a course evaluation form that would give a more rounded view of the 
course and acknowledge its interactive nature. 
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Introduction 

Traditionally, teacher and course evaluations 
designed by administrations and even by 
teachers themselves have followed the form 
of a checklist, questionnaire, or Likert-scale 
which focuses student attention on one part 
of the course at a time. This non-integrated 
atomization of the course can be seen as a 
denial of our awareness that a course is, in 
fact, an organic whole rather than a finely- 
tuned machine, and that it relies more on the 
effects of the interaction between its parts 
than on any one part alone. 

Here, we look at results of an experiment 
to design a course evaluation form that 
would give a more rounded view of the 
course and acknowledge its interactive 
nature. The process through which the 
form was developed is more fully described 
in Graves and Mackenzie (1997). 

What is a three-dimensional course? 

We defined a course as comprising three 
main interconnected parts, the students, the 
teacher and the materials that are used to 
stimulate learning. While an argument can 
be made for including the classroom or 



institutional environment as an additional 
factor, for most teachers this factor is fairly 
immutable and consequently is not 
considered here. These three factors, then, 
were seen to interact with each other in a 
classroom in complex ways over long 
periods of time to create a course. 

We also started from the assumption that 
the more accurately students can monitor 
their language development and production, 
the better able they will be to determine and 
understand their learning needs and to tailor 
the learning situation to meet those needs 
(Blanche & Merino, 1989). Similarly, in 
order to accurately evaluate a course, 
students need to know what their abilities 
are, how much progress they are making, 
and what they can (or cannot yet) do with 
the skills they have acquired (Fradd, McGee, 
and Wilen, 1994). Furthermore, for 
evaluations to provide beneficial feedback, 
students should know what impact the other 
factors in the course are having on them and 
how they might manipulate them to their 
best advantage. 

The form in Appendix 1 was designed to 
enable students to reflect first on themselves 
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within the context of the course and then to 
reflect on the course within the context of 
themselves. Essentially, the instrument 
represents a bi-polar mirror image, with the 
student on the left-hand side and the course 
on the right. While the instrument is 
therefore seemingly two-dimensional, in fact 
the total image that will be built of the 
course as a whole will be a three- 
dimensional one that recognizes the learner 
as the center of the course, with the teacher, 
the materials and the students’ classmates 
integral to it. 

Because students are being asked to 
consider all the factors that make up the 
course, they are able to create a more solid 
representation of their feelings as learners 
within the course as well as their perceptions 
of the course itself. The “3-D effect” is 
thus achieved through the inclusion of an 
initial student self-assessment that explicitly 
links the aims of the students with the aims 
of the teacher and the materials. The 
resulting visual representation of the explicit 
logical links between these different 
components of the course has the effect of 
guiding and solidifying student perceptions, 
and makes it more difficult for the students 
to treat any one part of the course in 
isolation. 

When students meet the instrument, they 
are asked to complete the left-hand side first, 
which immediately puts the focus on them, 
their aims, and their performance in the 
course. It also gives them a chance to think 
about the future. Secondly, they are asked 
to complete the right-hand side: the 

sections that ask about the other components 
of the course. Because they have already 
focused on themselves and their actual 
performance during the course, their 
comments cannot be isolated from the 
course as a whole. Likewise, the 
performance of the teacher, the text, and the 
materials cannot be isolated from the 
students’ own performance or goals. 

Seeing the 3-D effect 

Although the student is producing a 3-D 

view of the course for him or herself, the 



teacher, in order to fully experience the 
effect, then needs to carefully examine the 
picture that the student creates. This does 
take a certain amount of time, but no more 
than the number-crunching or error checking 
normally associated with course evaluations. 
The illustrations below show the kind of 3-D 
image created when a teacher interprets the 
completed synthesis forms. These two 
examples were selected from sheets 
completed by students in a class of first-year 
economics majors in Sophia University in 
the middle of the 1998 academic year. 

To see the 3-D effect properly, teachers 
should relate all the different parts of the 
evaluation to one another. Reading from 
left to right across the page allows 
instructors to first examine how well their 
students understand the aims of the course, 
and how well those course aims meet their 
students’ aims. It also permits instructors 
to see how students are trying to achieve 
their goals. This explicit statement of 
learner strategies may not be comprehensive, 
but it may help give insight into what the 
students see as valid and useful language 
learning strategies. 

In Figure 1, Kazufumi has two basic 
goals: to understand more when listening 

and to speak more fluently. He is unclear 
about whether he is actually concentrating 
on listening or making an effort to speak 
more, but he recognizes the need to do both 
of these activities in order to improve. He 
seems satisfied that the text, the teacher and 
his classmates are helping him to speak and 
listen more in English, but he would prefer 
an easier text. He also recognizes that he is 
speaking too much Japanese to his 
classmates and that the teacher, through lack 
of attention to handwriting is creating a 
barrier to his learning. Kazufumi seems 
very committed to study outside class. His 
aim of going to the US for study purposes 
appears to be the motivation. He also 
relates course changes to his aims by asking 
for more listening material in the form of 
movies and colloquial expressions to help 
his speaking ability. Indirectly, he suggests 
that the course needs to be more fun. 
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Shuji, in Figure 2, also has fairly global 
goals although he specifically wants to 
discuss and exchange opinions in class. He 
also has the additional goal of improving his 
writing, a goal that is outside the remit of the 
speaking/listening course in which he is 
enrolled. Shuji appears to be making an 
effort to work on those goals but is doing 
nothing specific about his writing ability, 
possibly from lack of opportunity. He has 
no criticisms of the text or teacher, in fact he 
finds them very useful for achieving his 
goals. He also finds his classmates very 
helpful and interesting but notes that 
“chatting” in Japanese is a problem and that 
this prevents him from learning. Shuji 
develops for himself a very clear set of rules 
for future study including direct application 
of skills introduced in class and 
incorporation of teacher and peer feedback. 
At the same time, he outlines global goals 
for the teacher and other students. Echoing 
Kazufumi’s comments for the class to be 
more fun, he wants the teacher to “make the 
air lively” but at the same time recognizes 
that for this to happen, his classmates need 
to make an effort to contribute to building 
that liveliness. 

On the right-hand side, the teacher can 
then see how well the chosen course 
materials met the students’ learning needs 
and how well the students thought that the 
teacher facilitated the conditions necessary 
for their learning, as well as the role that 
each student perceives other learners to have 
played in their performance. 

Kazufumi and Shuji both recognize the 
value of their text and feel that their teacher 
is helping them and giving enough 
individual attention. However, they both 
have suggestions as to how that teacher 
could improve their learning experience and 
what additional material might help them 
learn more or make the class more enjoyable. 
Both also highlight the negative impact of 
their classmates speaking in Japanese or 
going off task. 

Finally, reading from top to bottom, the 
teacher can see how students evaluate their 
own learning behavior and strategies, and 



the behavior and strategies of the other 
course elements. In order to do this, 
students need to compare their progress with 
the last assessment, evaluate whether this 
progress is sufficient or not, and plan 
changes to their behavior or suggest course 
changes. It is important for them to 
examine their motivation and their 
responsibility as learners, as well as re- 
evaluate the implicit rationale in the 
program and in their own learning. 

The teacher, in turn, should examine this 
reflection within the context of the other 
elements in the course. When the teacher’s 
awareness of the inter-connectedness of 
these elements is raised, his or her 
perception of the students’ awareness of 
their place in the course will also jump out. 

It is at this point, then, that the teacher will 
also be provided with the more rounded, 
three-dimensional effect to be gained from a 
self-assessment approach to course 
evaluation. 

This instrument appears to help students 
explicitly make the connections between the 
three components of the course. It further 
allows them to express their motivational 
and experiential insights as well as to assess 
their own progress. All students who have 
completed this form so far in different 
teaching contexts have made comments that 
showed they understood the interconnected 
nature of the course and that learning is the 
central responsibility of the learner. 

From an administrative point of view, the 
form acknowledges the large part that the 
student plays in the creation and 
development of a course, without abrogating 
the role that the teacher plays in motivating 
students and structuring the course in an 
optimal manner for student success. 

Further, there is general consensus in the 
literature that language learning is enhanced 
if the learner takes initiative in the language 
learning and assessment process and if 
responsibility is shared by both the language 
teacher and the language learner (Pierce, 
Swain, and Hart, 1993, p. 25). 

The evaluative instrument described 
above has been designed so that it can be 
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used at any point during the term. Overuse 
would probably be deleterious to its effects, 
but we would recommend using it at least at 
mid- and end of term. Our experience has 
shown that once every four to five weeks 
helps both teachers and students maintain 
their focus on the course and its aims. 

Goal-setting should be highlighted at the 
beginning of term by having students 
construct their own aims and by reflecting 
on the course aims. These two should 
overlap to some extent but need not be 
identical, since all course design and 
execution is a negotiated compromise. 
Instructors should understand that some of 
the aims they have for their courses may be 
rejected by students, and that that is a matter 
of learner choice. In turn, students should 
understand that some of their aims are not 
going to be met by the course, since no 
course can take all student aims into 
account. 

If this is brought to the surface at the 
beginning and is further supported by 
teachers regularly asking students to 
communicate their personal experiences of 
learning to them throughout the course, it is 
far less likely that any final course 
evaluation forms will contain unanticipated 
student perspectives. When students 
realize that they are an integral part of the 
course, their teacher evaluations will reflect 
the awareness that the student’s position and 
the teacher’s position is a partnership that 
results in learning. The evaluation itself 
thus takes on more meaning, since the 
instructor evaluation becomes a reflection of 
the learners’ efforts. If the learner is not 
interested in learning, the teacher cannot 
teach and, as Kazufumi noted in Figure 1, if 
teachers do not make themselves understood 
well, students cannot learn. 

Conclusion 

From all sides, then, consistent student self- 
and course evaluation would appear to be a 
potentially helpful way to increase the 
validity of all the information teachers and 
course designers need to collect from 
students. Focusing on a self-reflective 



view of the course over the long term should 
give the individual student a more balanced 
and objective perspective, in that 
psychologically-influenced highs and lows 
would have more time to be observed during 
the course. This accords well with a 
developmental learning process such as 
language learning and, further, is an 
important strategy to help develop within 
each particular learner a greater self- 
understanding of what is involved in the 
learning process on an individualized basis. 

By using the 3-D instrument, students are, 
in effect, explicitly encouraged to take over 
the more powerful role of judging 
themselves all during the term and to share 
that judgement regularly with their 
instructors. These instructors would then, 
in turn, be able to judge and if necessary 
alter their materials, their classroom 
activities, and their own instructional style 
in light of this information. In both cases, 
an increase in levels of confidence, 
autonomy, self-awareness and self- 
validation could be expected to result from 
this consistent input of information, since a 
three-dimensional, interactive view of the 
course would be more readily available to 
all participants as they experience their daily 
learning context. 
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Communication, Context, and Constraint: Working 

through the Riddles 

Mark A. Clarke 1 

University of Colorado at Denver 

For most of this century the language teaching profession has been focused on “method” in 
one way or another. The focus has served us well, but I argue here that we need to develop 
an understanding of teaching that moves us beyond the mere procedural aspects of teaching 
implied in much of the methods discussion. The systemic complexities of education today 
require us to acknowledge that teaching is an institutional accomplishment, rather than an 
individual tour deforce. In the classroom, effective teachers develop authentic relationships 
with students, and they negotiate meanings that permit students to learn. This is 
accomplished over time, in the minute particulars of routine events, as teachers create a 
familiar environment for learning activity. Learning is seen as a function of communication, 
in which an understanding of context and constraint become essential. I elaborate on these 
ideas and I explore implications for educators. 
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On riddles, teaching and learning 

For most of this century, method has framed 
our understanding of what we do as 
language teachers, teacher educators, 
administrators, and researchers (Anthony, 



1963; Brown, 1994; Richards & Rodgers, 
1986; Stevick, 1978; Stevick, 1996). There 
was a time when much of the debate seemed 
focused on establishing the superiority of 
one method over another (Asher, 1977; 



1 These ideas were developed during my 2 weeks of JALT-sponsored workshops in November, 1998. Many thanks to JALT 
officers and volunteers — in particular, Andrew Barfield, Lisa Hodginkinson, and Caroline Latham — for a wonderful autumn 
sojourn; it was a rich interpersonal, intercultural, and intellectual experience. I would also like to thank my UCD students 
and colleagues — participants in the HACMS doctoral laboratory, LLC 7410, and ITE 5080 — for providing an environment of 
collegial critique in which these ideas were developed. I thank them for their support and encouragement, and I absolve 
them of all responsibility for errors of interpretation or excesses of enthusiasm. Earl W. Stevick continues to provide 
editorial comment and collegial encouragement. 
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Curran, 1972; Gattegno, 1976; Lozanov, 
1979). More recently, we have seen a 
variety of critiques of the construct itself and 
attempts at developing alternative 
approaches to understanding teaching 
(Clarke, 1983; Clarke, 1984; Clarke, 1994; 
Freeman, 1993; Kumaravadivelu, 1994; 
Lozanov, 1979; Pennycook, 1989; Prabhu, 
1990). 

This focus has helped us clarify issues 
and organize our work as individuals and as 
a profession, although consensus appears to 
be beyond reach. Perhaps the issue is not 
so much “Which method or whether or not 
method?” but rather, “How does the idea of 
method contribute to our understanding of 
teaching and learning?” 

The idea of method is reasonable. 
Teaching is conventionally understood as 
procedural behavior — goal-oriented activity 
with culturally appropriate materials, the 
sequenced mastery of progressively complex 
language — and so it is natural that the 
administrators, policy makers, and the 
public would conceive of teaching as the 
effective implementation of method. 
Teachers themselves, whether novice or 
experienced, seek ways to improve their 
teaching, so they are naturally interested in 
the newest ideas which are customarily 
framed and presented as matters of method. 
Scholarly speculation about the importance 
of method is also reasonable; the individuals 
writing articles about teaching methods are, 
by and large, the ones who are charged with 
the responsibility of preparing new teachers 
and providing professional development 
activities for veteran teachers. Method is a 
convenient way of organizing information 
and exploring concepts. 

But we have always known that teaching 
is more complex than the view captured by a 
methods perspective. Stevick posed the 
problem in the form of a riddle: 

In the field of language teaching, 

Method A is the logical contradiction 
of Method B: If the assumptions 

from which A claims to be derived are 
correct, then B cannot work, and vice 



versa. Yet one colleague is getting 
excellent results with A and another is 
getting comparable results with B. 

How is this possible? (Stevick, 1978, 
p.104; Stevick, 1996, p.193) 

In recent investigations of literacy 
instruction in urban classrooms, my 
colleagues and I had to confront this riddle 
head on (Clarke, Davis, Rhodes, & Baker, 
1996; Clarke, Davis, Rhodes, & Baker, 
forthcoming). We spent 2 years in the 
classrooms of three fine teachers whose 
methods were strikingly different. Mary 
epitomized whole language, literature-based 
instruction. Her students read and wrote 
for long stretches every day, and they 
worked on projects of their own choosing. 
Jackie was a bilingual teacher who 
emphasized making good choices in school 
and in life. She used technology 
extensively and her students learned to 
organize themselves into project-focused 
learning. Barbara espoused what might be 
considered to be traditional ideas of teaching 
and learning — individual accomplishment, 
hard work, and accountability. She used 
spelling bees, grammar drill, and leveled 
reading groups to get students to see 
themselves as academic achievers. It is 
hard to imagine how three teachers could be 
more different in their philosophies and 
methods. The fact that we had a wide 
variety of empirical evidence that they were 
effective — i.e., that their students were 
positively engaged and learning — only 
exacerbated our sense of confusion. How 
could such divergent approaches yield so 
similar outcomes? 

But if that wasn’t enough, we 
encountered 2 variations on the riddle in the 
course of our research. One surfaced in the 
first phase of the study (Davis, A. et al., 
1992), as we worked in 40 classrooms 
observing and collecting data and 
interviewing teachers. We found that we 
could not predict, based on teachers’ 
descriptions of their theoretical and 
methodological commitments, the materials 
and techniques we would see in a classroom. 
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We experienced the entire range of 
variations on this apparent contradiction — 
teachers with similar philosophies yet wildly 
different practices, teachers with similar 
practices but emphatically different 
theoretical positions, and teachers for whom 
we could find no clear connection between 
what we understood to be their theory and 
their practice of teaching 2 . 

The second variation on the riddle 
concerned disquieting glimpses of 
imperfection on the part of our three 
effective teachers. It is important to 
remember that we had abundant evidence 
from two years of study in their classrooms 
that they were, in fact, very good teachers 
(Clarke et al., 1996). Yet we observed 
what we believed to be instances of, at best, 
questionable decision-making, and at worst, 
bad teaching: What were we to make of a 

teacher’s prolonged inattention to struggling 
learners? How to explain the time we 
watched in amazement as the students 
laboriously copied the wrong answers onto 
their practice sheets? And what about the 
extended drill session in which we were 
confident that a number of students were 
merely parroting answers without the 
faintest understanding what they were 
saying? 

We gradually came to realize that these 
were problems for us, not for the teachers. 

We were faced with undeniable evidence 
that they were good teachers; their students 
were enthusiastically engaged in learning 
and they scored high on a variety of 
outcome measures. If there were 
contradictions between what we thought 
they should be doing and what they thought 
they should be doing, it was up to us to 
figure out how to reconcile the 
inconsistencies. Too narrow a focus on 
details prevented us from seeing the larger 
patterns of learning. 



2 1 recognize that this statement raises serious questions of 
representation - that is, who are we to say whether a 
teacher’s theory and practice are congruent. We were 
very aware of this problem, and took care to avoid making 
or appearing to make judgments about the value of 
particular practices. The confusions lingered, however, 
and this paper represents my efforts at expurgating them. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



We also came to see that teaching is a 
function of communication, and while this 
may seem obvious, we realized that we had 
not attended closely to what such a view 
would entail. I explore this assertion in 
detail in the following section, but first it is 
necessary to elaborate further on the insights 
we acquired as we attempted to untangle 
these riddles. 

Mindful of Occam’s admonition of 
parsimony, I define learning simply as 
change over time 3 . There may be 
disciplines that require more delicate 
distinctions, but as a teacher and researcher 
working with the usual assortment of 
indicators — tests, assignments, classroom 
behavior — I am primarily focused on 
changes I can see. This means, for one 
thing, that I treat all evidence of sustained 
change as learning, and I do not bother with 
the usual distinctions between learning, 
acquisition, and development. 

A second insight concerns the fact that it 
is the nature of all living organisms to be 
constantly changing — I therefore conclude 
that humans are always learning. Of 
course, in the case of my students, I cannot 
be certain that they are learning what I want 
them to learn. But the fact that they cannot 
not learn seems reassuring — if I can just get 
their attention, I tell myself, then this natural 
propensity to learn will take charge and I 
will be able to nudge them closer to my 
goals. 

And finally, teaching is best understood 
as an institutional accomplishment, rather 
than a personal tour de force. Teachers 
have a lot to do with creating an 
environment conducive to learning, but if 
order does not exist on a higher level, and if 
the school does not provide resources and 
support for teachers, the likelihood of 
success is greatly diminished. My view of 
teaching/learning is, therefore, more 



3 Stevick reminded me, in an e-mail reaction to a draft of 
the paper, that he would not say that the change in the color 
of his hair over the years constitutes learning. He offered 
the following, which seems consistent with what 1 am 
arguing: “change in the internal resources (mostly) of my 
brain, that enable, influence, and limit but do not folly 
determine how I react to what comes in from the outside.” 
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systemic than what the conventional focus 
on method permits. 

Communication 

Communication is both a mundane and 
arcane topic — both the lay person and the 
specialist have firm opinions about it 4 . The 
approach 1 will take is to say that 
communication occurs when a “fact” 
becomes “information.” A scribble on the 
blackboard, the teacher holding up her hand, 
the bell ringing in the hallway — these are 
merely facts until individual students 
recognize them as messages with 
communicative value and respond. 
Communication does not occur until an 
individual attaches meaning to the scribble, 
the hand in the air, or the bell ringing, and I 
cannot be certain what has been 
communicated until 1 have some visible 
evidence from the student. 

The message might be intentionally or 
unintentionally sent by someone, and it may 
be explicit or implicit. And, even when a 
message is intentional and explicit, the 
message received may not be the one 
intended. I scribble notes in the margins of 
my students’ papers. The explicit 
messages have to do with the content and 
mechanics of their papers, but the implicit 
messages will be a function of the students’ 
experience with such annotations. For one 
student, they are welcome evidence of my 
interest in their ideas and their use of 
language. For another, they are 
intimidating symbols of authoritarian 
instruction, omens of a low grade. Another 
example: 



4 1 draw on a number of traditions in this conceptualization 
of communication - information theory, cybernetics, social 
psychology-but there is neither space nor need to go into a 
detailed examination of the history of the construct. 

Suffice to say that the work of Gregory Bateson and 
scholars influenced by him figures prominently in my 
thinking (Bateson, 1972; Bowers & Flinders, 1990; 
Harries-Jones, 1995; Ruesch & Bateson, 1968; Watzlawick, 
Beavin, & Jackson, 1967; Wilden, 1980; Wilden, 1987), as 
does the thinking of interpretive anthropologist Clifford 
Geertz (Geertz, 1973; Geertz, 1983; Geertz, 1995). In 
addition, as a result of work in the HACMS doctoral lab, I 
have begun to incorporate ideas from scholars working in 
activity theory (Cole, 1996; Leontiev, 1981; Vygotsky, 
1962; Vygotsky, 1978; Wertsch, 1998). 



A teacher strides into the classroom on 
the first day of the term and declares 
emphatically, “In my classroom, 
creative language use is required every 
single day. I want you to speak up 
energetically and often. Any 
questions? Please raise your hands 
before you speak.” 

This event contains many messages, but we 
would have to observe and interview 
students to guess what was, in fact, 
communicated. One student might 
understand the teacher to have said precisely 
what the teacher intended — “Be active; 
participate.” Another student may have 
noticed the contradiction between the 
admonition to “speak up energetically and 
often” and the requirement that students 
raise their hands before speaking; for this 
student the communication might be, 

“Mixed messages! I had better keep my 
head down until I discover what the teacher 
really wants.” A third student might have 
been so intimidated by the bold demeanor of 
the teacher that s/he did not really process 
any of the spoken language; for this student, 
the main communication might be 
something like, “better keep quiet in this 
class because this teacher is a tyrant.” A 
fourth student might have been so distracted 
by the physical attractiveness and self- 
confidence of the teacher that s/he did not 
hear a word of the speech; the 
communication for this student might be 
simple happiness at being in the class. 

The communication effected depends on 
the interaction of the myriad messages, 
verbal and non-verbal, being sent by the 
teacher, on the one hand, and the attention 
and unique history of each student, on the 
other. “Seems obvious,” you say. “How 
does this contribute to the attempt to 
understand teaching and learning?” Very 
simply — if I am to be an effective teacher, I 
must attend to what the students are 
understanding by my teaching. This may 
appear to be hair-splitting, because of course, 
all teachers monitor what students are 
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learning, but I think it encourages an 
important shift of attention from teacher 
behavior to the student behavior. Taken to 
its logical conclusion, this approach would 
lead teachers to forsake their commitments 
to particular methods and to adopt a radical 
eclecticism — one in which all methods are 
considered equal depending on student 
achievement. 

There is another point to be attended to: 
Understanding does not always result in 
learning. Understanding occurs in the 
moment. Learning is change over time. 
Patterns of communication over time shape 
the understanding of individuals, and 
changes in behavior provide evidence of this 
change. We cannot say learning has 
occurred until we notice a sustained change 
in behavior. I have often had the 
experience of completing a lesson confident 
that students had mastered a particular point, 
only to encounter errors in their 
compositions or speech that demonstrate 
otherwise. They understood the material at 
the time we covered it in the lesson, but they 
had not learned it sufficiently well for it to 
become part of their unconscious repertoire. 

Two final points: I assume that 

everyone is always learning, so this 
perspective applies with equal force to 
teachers as well as students. In a very 
important sense, I believe that classrooms in 
which teachers are not actively and 
enthusiastically learning present poor 
prospects for student learning. Also, I am 
focused on visible evidence of learning; I 
concede that important changes in attitude 
may be occurring that would need to be 
taken into account in a complete exposition 
of learning. But for the moment, 
behavioral change will suffice for the points 
I am trying to make. 

This approach requires us to broaden our 
understanding of student learning. In 
addition to the content of the course, 
students learn about themselves; they ‘ • ' 
acquire a sense of identity as they interact 
with teachers and fellow students. 

An organism can learn only that which 



is taught by the circumstances of 
living and the experiences of 
exchanging messages with those 
around him (sic). He cannot learn at 
random, but only to be like or unlike 
those around him. (Bateson, 1972, p. 
234) 

They learn about their teachers and about 
the nature of school and society as portrayed 
in our classes. The most enduring of the 
lessons they learn from us are probably the 
unconscious ones, the apperceptive 
learnings that come from participating in 
school. These are important lessons; 
perhaps even more important than the 
content of the curriculum. But what, 
precisely, individuals learn depends on what 
they attend to in the course of a lesson, and 
this point requires an understanding of 
context. 

Context 

The argument I am developing rests on the 
assertion that each individual constructs a 
unique understanding of what is going on. 

I recognize that in most situations the 
majority of people involved in an activity 
have enough of a common understanding of 
what is going on that satisfactory 
communication occurs, but even if this is 
true, this perspective poses significant 
challenges for teachers. The assertion is, 
essentially, that what matters is not the 
methods or materials themselves, but their 
meaning, and this will vary from individual 
to individual (Bateson, 1972; Watzlawick et 
aL, 1967; Wilden, 1987). Context, 
therefore, is defined as the information the 
individual uses to make his or her next move 
(Bateson, 1972, p. 289). This deceptively 
simple definition carries with it at least two 
implications. First, it acknowledges the 
relativity of the construct; everyone brings 
his or her unique history to bear on a 
situation, and thereby constructs a unique 
under-standing of what is going on. And 
second, it reminds us that context is not a 
thing , it is not a container, nor a place nor 
even a particular time. Context is a highly 
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abstract matter — it exists in the mind of the 
perceiver. 

This leads to a logical but challenging 
conclusion — that, as we attempt to 
understand lessons, we need to focus, not on 
what the teacher is doing, but on what the 
students appear to be noticing. Learning 
requires a minimal level of attention, and it 
requires that the individual register the 
importance of what s/he is attending to. 

S/he must see how the situation or events 
make a difference to him or her, register this 
difference, and incorporate it into 
established repertoires of thinking and 
acting. 

This notice of a difference between the 
events of the moment and hitherto 
unquestioned understanding of the item 
under scrutiny is a difference that makes a 
difference (Bateson, 1972, pp. 448-466), 
roughly equivalent to what \fygotsky 
(Vygotsky, 1978, pp. 84-91) referred to as 
learning that occurs within the zone of 
proximal development, and what Krashen 
has called i + 1 (Krashen, 1981, p. 100). 

This approach to understanding teaching and 
learning has been taken by a number of 
scholars. What may not always be fully 
appreciated is that everyone involved in the 
discussion is operating by the same rules — 
not just the language learners. When 
researchers observe teachers, they attempt to 
align the observed activities with theoretical 
and philosophical principles. Teachers 
monitor events according to the goals for the 
lesson. Students focus on a wide variety of 
personal concerns. Everyone is noticing 
something, but it is unlikely that that 
something is the same for everyone. 

So, we have arrived at a point of almost 
incalculable complexity. People are 
spontaneous and creative, and they may or 
may not be paying attention to what we want 
them to notice; we cannot make them learn. 
Teaching is not merely a matter of following 
a prescribed set of procedures; it requires us 
to monitor all the messages we are sending 
and to calculate the effect they are having on 
the students. How, then, do we organize 
ourselves so that we enter the classroom on 



Monday morning with a reasonable chance 
of success? This is where an 
understanding of constraints comes in 
handy. 

Constraint 

We cannot control students and we cannot 
make them learn what we want them to learn. 
The best we can do is manipulate constraints 
so as to increase the probability that they 
will notice the points we want them to notice, 
adjust their thinking and behavior 
accordingly, and acquire the knowledge, 
attitudes and skills that we are interested in 
having them acquire. Constraint is any 
factor that renders an outcome less than 
random. I am using the term in the sense 
Bateson uses restraint-, “... the course of 
events is said to be subject to restraints, and 
it is assumed that, apart from such restraints, 
the pathways of change would be governed 
only by equality of probability.” (Bateson, 
1972, p. 399) 

I once videotaped two gifted teachers and 
then sat with them and viewed the tapes 
while discussing the constraints on their 
decision making. They came up with 
eleven general considerations that 
influenced their decision-making: personal 
preferences, physical space, time, resources, 
interpersonal factors, institutional factors, 
community, professional philosophy, routine, 
assessment considerations, curriculum 
(Clarke, 1992). The particular items on the 
list are not particularly important; each 
teacher will have a slightly different list 
depending on particular circumstances. 

What matters is that we recognize that these 
are areas over which we have some degree 
of control, and that it is our responsibility to 
assure coherence in the messages we send 
out in each area. How does the 
configuration of furniture reflect my 
conviction that students should talk to each 
other as much as possible? Do I permit 
class discussion to “run over” the 
established time limits, to give students a 
chance to express themselves? Have I 
made contact with parents and do I include 
community representatives in my learning 
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activities? How do I grade students and 
what are my classroom management 
techniques — do these reflect my core 
values? Do my assessment procedures 
reflect my instructional goals? Do my 
students know what I believe to be 
important? 

Teaching, therefore, becomes less a 
matter of following established procedures 
and more a function of attending to what is 
going on around me, and of adjusting my 
behavior to increase the likelihood of 
student learning. 

Summary and implications 
Let me summarize the main points of the 
argument I have made. Learning is change 
over time. Teaching is communication 
through many modes, the orchestration of 
events so that students acquire the content of 
the curriculum. It is far more than that, 
however, because students are learning all 
manner of attitudes and skills merely by 
participating in activities that I have 
organized. I must, therefore, attend to all 
the potential messages I send out merely by 
being who I am and by organizing my 
teaching the way I do. 

So, how does this view of language 
learning and teaching illuminate the riddles 
we were struggling with above, and how 
does the idea of method contribute to 
language teaching and learning? As with 
most riddles, the confusion comes from the 
assumptions with which we addressed the 
situation we were interested in. 

Unwittingly, we had adopted a causal 
view of teaching and learning, and we were 
assuming that there was a linear relationship 
between teaching methods and learner 
achievement — if one adopted these methods, 
particular learnings would occur. We were 
also assuming that teaching was, in some 
sense, merely a matter of going through the 
procedures prescribed by a method; why 
else would we assume that we could learn 
about a teacher’s teaching merely by 
learning the names s/he gave for particular 
activities? As we observed Mary, Jackie, 
and Barbara, we assumed that we knew what 



merited our attention. We were narrowly 
focused on particular curricular outcomes 
and we thought we knew how they should 
be achieved. We were being narrowly 
purposive (Bateson, 1972, pp. 426-439) 
attending only to traditional academic 
outcomes and assuming a linear relationship 
between the particulars of the moment and 
the larger patterns of learning that would 
play out over the course of the school term. 
The teachers, meanwhile, were attending to 
other purposes, knowing that the details 
would fall into place over time. And 
finally, we assumed that there was a magical 
link between the verbal messages they use to 
describe their teaching philosophy and 
method, and the messages they send non- 
verbally; we did not allow for the 
complexity of communicational phenomena 
in the language classroom. 

Mary, Jackie, and Barbara were not 
similar in their classroom behaviors, nor in 
the ways that they framed their teaching on a 
philosophical level, but they were very 
much the same in one important regard — 
they were clear on their core values and they 
understood how their teaching decisions 
related to those values. The implications of 
this approach to language education are 
many. I explore these in detail elsewhere 
(Clarke, 1999); I will mention a few here to 
conclude. 

As a teacher I must continue to remind 
myself that the map is not the territory — the 
name of the method is but a label that refers, 
imperfectly, to a wide variety of experience. 
My best efforts at creating a communicative 
classroom, for example, may strike some 
learners as an intimidating environment 
where the familiar roles of teacher and 
learner have been lost. 

I must not be distracted by the debate 
over the labels and jargon used in the 
profession. I will continue to use the 
methods debates as a source of new ideas for 
teaching, taking what I can use and leaving 
the rest. I need to focus instead on the 
particulars of experience and on how 
students are responding to the classroom 
activities I have devised. I will continue to 
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focus on the importance of relationship and 
communication in my classrooms. Stevick 
has said this for many years: “What 

matters is what goes on inside and between 
people.” (Stevick, 1980; Stevick, 1996) At 
the same time, I need to remember that I 
cannot make this happen; the best I can do is 
to create structures, procedures, and 
materials that increase their probability. 

My current effort is a struggle to 
understand classroom phenomena as 
recursive loops of experience and to pay 
attention to the effect that minute changes 
have on the learning of students. My 
colleagues and I have settled somewhat 
tentatively on episode, activity, practice as a 
way of articulating the level of scale we 
attend to as researchers or teachers. 

Episodes are the fleeting interactions we 
have with students in the normal course of 
events — they may last a few seconds to 
several minutes. By activities we mean the 
conventionally understood instructional 
ploys; this is a somewhat slippery concept — 
teaching stratagems with a recognizable 
beginning, middle, and end. They may last 
anywhere from a few minutes to several 
weeks. Practice is used to refer to the 
larger patterns of the school year, the 
characteristic structures and procedures that 
identify a teacher as unique. We have 
come to realize that what matters is not the 
ideological symmetry of episode, activity, 
and practice, but the efficacy of particular 
behaviors in moving students toward a 
particular goal, and that we must keep an 
eye on student learning as primary goal. 

Above all, I will continue to work to 
refine my understanding of my core values. 
What are the rules I live by? What do I 
value in people, in education, in myself? 
How do these show up in my teaching? 
Would my students, if queried, attribute the 
same values to my actions that I do? I 
must guard against ideological and 
theoretical myopia; I must strive for 
flexibility in the ways I work and I must 
struggle to see the unintended effects of my 
work. 

As I work with teachers, I try to pass 



along these insights and to create activities 
within which prospective and veteran 
teachers can experience values-based 
teaching through participation in a wide 
variety of teaching situations. I want to 
offer my own experience and understanding 
to others, but I must constantly remind 
myself that the way I see the world is a 
function of my own experiences and biases. 

I want to help prospective teachers identify 
elements of the canon they can believe in, 
and encourage them to develop their own 
theoretical framework based on both book 
learning and classroom experience. 

I am working to develop partnerships 
between school, university, and community 
that permit individuals to step out of role 
and experience language teaching from a 
wide variety of perspectives (Clarke, Davis, 
Rhodes, & Baker, 1998). I seek diversity 
and variety at all levels of education, both 
for myself and for my students. Above all, 

I want to avoid prescriptions. People learn 
by doing, and they learn best if they are 
experimenting with their own ideas. I want 
to give them opportunities to fail and to 
learn from their failures. 

Perhaps the most challenging admonition 
to myself is to beware of mistaking point for 
pattern in my observations of teaching and 
learning. My inclination is to want to act 
immediately to remedy a situation, to correct 
an error. But I must learn to be patient, to 
use multiple indicators of learning, to trust 
people and processes. 

Editorial note 

William of Ockham, born in the village of 
Ockham in Surrey (England) about 1285, 
was a philosopher and theologian of the 14th 
century. The medieval rule of parsimony, 
or principle of economy, frequently used by 
Ockham came to be known as Ockham’s 
razor. The rule states that plurality should 
not be assumed without necessity. 
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The Japan Association for Language Teaching is honored to 
offer this volume of conference papers to the wider language 
teaching community. These proceedings include 
contributions by Lynda-ann Blanchard, ftflark Clarke, Leni Dam, 
David Little, Tim Murphey, Hannah Pillay and Jane Willis— all 
invited speakers at the 1998 international conference held in 
Omiya, Saltama-ken, Japan. Also included In this collection is 
a quality selection of papers by language school, junior high 
and senior high, and college language educators. This 
creates an exciting biend of classroom experience, classroom 
research and critical reflective practice, bringing alive the 
voices of teachers and learners into a unique recording of 
shared discovery and development. 

A special supplement to The Language Teacher, JALT’s 
monthly magazine for language teachers both in Japan and 
abroad. For more details on how to join JALT, contact JALT 
Central Office, Tokyo: 03-3837-1630 (TEL) or e-mail 
<jalt@gol.com>. 
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